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PREFACE. 



Db. Johnson once exhorted a young man beginning life 
to regard debt not as an inconvenience, but as a calamity 
—as that which made aU virtues difficult, and some 
impossible. 

Lord Burleigh said, that a man should always calculate 
his income at only two-thirds of its actual value. No 
doubt he foresaw that the remaining third would spend 
itself composedly and gracefully — it would enable us to 
meet claims on our generosity without starving our feelings 
— it would take the sting out of many an accident or 
emergency, without ruffling our tempers or adding to the 
list of our real misfortunes. 



vi PREFACE. 

I 

The following story may be regarded as a series of sun- 
pictures : some of the most striking incidents claim to be 
literally " untouched photographs." 

The Author is aware that his own strong feelings, on a 
subject which is the crying evil of the present day, may 
burst forth, as stirring truths that will out, at many a pause 
in the narrative. Still, he trusts that the reader will have 
no cause to complain that a book which pretends to all 
the diversion and entertainment of a novel is only a 
lecture or sermon in disguise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TOM LANGLEY HIS BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 

** In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread" is a 
law written, not only in the word of God, but on every 
page of the book of life. Yes, with the rich man or the 
poor man, with the peer or the ploughman, it is all the 
same; though, perhaps, in some cases the one makes 
trouble, while the other finds it: or, as a very wise man 
once said, " The difference is often only this : the rich 
man labours to get an appetite for his dinner, the poor 
man to get a dinner for his appetite." 

Yet, some persons suppose that the doom of ^labour is 
virtually cancelled in these days of entailed estates and 
the Three per Cents. Some suppose that the great use 
of fathers and forefathers is to do all the drudgery of life 
for us, and to send us into the world as a happy swarm, 
more like drones than bees, to live out a joyous span 
of dreamy, sunny days, on the honey hived for our 
" gentility." 

But this is a very narrow view of things. We may 
Bs well plod our weary way up a furrow, as loimge and 
doze away the slowly-pacing hours on silk and satin. 

B 
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Whether it be the toil of the hands or the head, or the 
sternly-exacted labour of the sinking heart — whether it 
be the drop that glistens on the brow of the sun-bumt 
reaper, while " the valleys laugh and sing " with the 
yellow-waving of the ripened harvest — or whether it be 
the drop of agony, wrung from the racking brain of the 
man of pleasure, when the fiendish venture of dice or 
debauchery has gone against him, it is ^11 the same — 
each is equally an instance of the one mighty ordinance 
and man's primeval doom. 

In this way we were reasoning lately with a friend, 
and even went so far as to challenge him to name one 
single creature of whose daily life we knew enough to 
speak with confidence, to whom this law of labour did 
not in some form most manifestly apply. 

*^ Well, then," said he, " we will take this law in its 
widest sense, — that all you enjoy you must, in some sort, 
work for. If you do no labour, you can enjoy no leisure; 
or, as the retired coimsellor once replied, while walking 
in Westminster Hall, if he had no term-time, then he 
had no vacation: but, what will you say of the easy and 
luxurious life of Mrs. Langley, of Langley Hall?" 

" Mrs. Langley is as much a slave as any abigail in 
her whole establishment. For, whether a real or an ideal 
mistress holds the whip and reins, it little matters; nay, 
the ideal tyrant is often the more searching and the more 
dreaded of the two." 

*^ No one knows how intensely vivid and how real 
are our delusions," said a lady from an asylum. And 
powerful, indeed, is the delusion — awful, indeed, is the 
spectre — that reigns in Langley Hall. Her name is 
Mrs. Fashion ; own sister to Mrs. Etiquette. She is ever 
moving from room to room; more rigidly scrutinising 
than any mistress or any housekeeper, and allows my 
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lady anything but the semblance of a will or way of her 
own. Yes, Mrs. Fashion it is who claims to arrange the 
old furniture, or capriciously calls for new, however much 
the old may suit my lady better. Mrs. Fashion orders 
the carriage, and determines the drives that they shall 
take, or the calls to be made : though oftentimes my lady, 
when she comes home, is heard to rejoice, — " We foimd 
them all so nice, and ouV^ Mrs. Fashion also orders 
the dinners, and the balls, and decides the very guests 
to be invited — who shall come, and who shall not, albeit 
my lady would often, in her heart, prefer a quiet evening 
with some old, yet excluded friend, to all the diamonds 
and gay dresses that are to do her credit in the Morning 
Post. 

Thus does Mrs. Fashion cruelly domineer all through 
the winter in my lady's country-house; but now the days 
have lengthened, and now the crocus, the primrose, and 
the violet, and many a swelling bud, on many a favourite 
plant, morning after morning tempt my lady to beguile 
some hours in her garden, or her conservatory. Already 
she sees a vision — some few weeks quickly fled — of 
clustering roses, flaming pots of verbena, or of geraniums 
— amidst velvet lawns and verdant groves. But soon the 
hard-hearted Mrs. Fashion once more steps in, and re- 
minds her that, just as at a morning pantomime daylight 
gives way to gas, so, in the farce and falsetto of this 
world's drama, the balmy air of spring must yield to city 
smoke — the singing of birds to the dull, ceaseless sound 
of rolling wheels — and the happy, the cheering, the 
enjoyable hours of day seem to serve only as an in- 
trusion that defers the fancied pleasures of the night. 

Arrived in London, once more my lady encounters the 
same arbitrary mistress. Arbitrary? Why, my lady's 
waiting-maid had long since given warning rather than 
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submit to such petty and persevering interference with all 
her little favourite ways and fancies. So, at this daily 
and hourly tyrant's bidding, she submits to join " the 
maddening crowd's ignoble strife" — strife and emulation 
in caps, and gowns, and trinkets — strife and emulation 
in equipage and liveries, in china, glass, and new French 
dishes — besides squeezing at the door or the landing- 
place of suffocating drawing-rooms: for which melting 
and squeezing the faintest sentiment of the ton can often 
be the only possible reward. 

Surely some unsophisticated reader will ask. And 
what is the fearful penalty under which the lady of so 
much wealth and independence is bound to obey this 
despotic Mrs. Fashion ? The penalty is, that of the poor 
Hindoo — there is a certain mysterious idol, all jewels 
without and all hollow within, that she must fall down 
and worship — certain forbidden things and persons she 
must not touch, handle or approach, all through fear of 
loss of caste! 

Let us not be supposed to deny that there is an order 
of society in which the said Mrs. Fashion is the hand- 
maid, not the mistress. There are those of natural grace, 
with whom all is ease and composure — whose taste and 
intuitions are their only law, and who do simply as they 
please : but we are not speaking of the serener altitudes, 
but of the region next below; being well assured that 
there can be no affectation where all is genuine and 
nothing to affect. 

It is wonderful how happiness is qualified in this 
world. The ancient Greeks had an idea that there was 
a certain Nemesis, a certain invidious deity, ever ready 
to dash down mortal man from the giddy height of his 
prosperity, or to mix some bitters into his choicest cup. 
'.rhis myth was no doubt founded partly on an instinctive 
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feeling akin to humility. Perhaps it was also founded 
on Jong experience of the fact, so well expressed by that 
great writer, who said, " Wherever there is pleasure, we 
may be sure that pain is not far off." 

Indeed, happiness in man is something like perfect 
tune in an instrument. A happy man is a man in tune, 
with his feelings and affections all in tune; to say nothing 
of his health and spirits, and all that complexity of the 
nervous system, so delicate, that the strings of ten thou- 
sand pianofortes, all in one, are as nothing in comparison. 

But, added to the fact, that the more capable of 
pleasure, the more sensitive of pain^ it seems that if 
Providence designs that, in the race of this life, certain 
persons, otherwise calculated to bear every prize away, 
should carry so much dead weight. Accordingly, Lady 
Langley had a very quietly-disposed husband, who was 
some twenty years older than herself. He was a good 
kind of man, and she had no cause to complain; only, 
a lady of fifty with a gentleman of seventy naturally finds 
that " only twenty years," a difference so little felt some 
twenty years before, becomes a serious hindrance, when 
the lady is still too young to see the reasonableness of 
early hours, and find her chief resources in her home. 

They also viewed things differently — when her lady- 
ship's visions were most gorgeous, the gentleman's matter- 
of-fact comment would reduce them to thin air. Often- 
times he would breathe a cold current, that would most 
effectually lower the rising temperature of her sanguine 
feelings; while Hope, Eomance, and Imagination in vain 
would purple the landscape oif the future : for, by some 
cold and joyless observation, he would ruthlessly reduce 
it to the bleak and blank reality of the past. 

However, one advantage that accrued to the lady from 
this May-and-December alliance was, that when the gentle- 
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man's nerves were at their weakest, the lady's energies 
still remained at their strongest; and, just as the hardiest 
sailor, said a traveller, could not be induced to stand a 
second shock of the electric eel, so to renew a marital 
contest which is felt to jar on the whole nervous system, 
this Mr. Langley — like many another man, bold enough 
at any fair trial of his courage or endurance — dreaded 
above all mortal things. 

On such occasions he would put his hand to his ear, 
and say "Hush — I can't stand it:" and so, gradually, 
he settled all his power and opinions upon the lady, and 
contented himself with a running commentary of half- 
audible grumbling, most ominous of dire results, always 
ending with " But it is no use for me to speak — so, any- 
thing for a quiet life!" 

One of the chief points in which Mr. Langley differed 
from his wife was, the education of his son Tom. We 
say nothing about so ordinary a question as. Classical com- 
pared with English education: for as to Latin and Greek, 
the father believed in it religiously, as he did in Church 
and State, and many other things on which he, and nine 
out of ten of his neighbours, happened to be right, though 
for reasons that happened to be wrong. 

No, it was not the teaching but the training — it was 
the bringing up, or the spoiling of the boy, as he main- 
ta.ined: it was all that was indicative of the future of 
Master Tom, and " the notions that the mother and 
sisters were putting into his head," to which Mr. Langley 
was wise enough to take exception, most clearly seeing, 
as he did, that this must be one day all unlearnt, and 
that too amidst the smarts and sorrows, " the whips and 
scorns" of that great school, where even bullying and 
fagging are allowed — that cruel school of hard lessons 
and many classes, and where all are on the alert, profiting 
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by OUT blunders and snapping at our places — yclept " The 
wide, wide World!" 

" If," Mr. Langley would say, *^ if the boy cannot 
keep a penny in his pocket now — if he is never to say 
* No' to himself or others — if in the flexible days of 
youth it is to be all self-indulgence and no self-denial — 
if the whole aim of the girls is to spoil the boys — what, 
in the name of common sense, will become of him? 
That ' iron sinew,' the unruly will, no more will bend in 
later life, when habits are stereotyped, and when aflfec- 
tions try the better part, and passions try the worse, and 
when perhaps he has a wife and children, like mine, 
to cajole and worry him into folly, by fretting at his 
very heartstrings and availing themselves of every 
weakness, to betray the strength and prudence of the 
man ! " 

In this way Mr. Langley used to reason: and after 
thus wisely expatiating, and entering this very sensible 
protest in volumes of thin air, he would hand over the 
disputed pocket-money for his wife to send to school, and 
enjoy the report of the boy's fun and frolic and the happi- 
ness of youth, which, he then said, it were cruelty to 
spoil — ^just as much as if he knew no better. 

All this will be enough to show, that Tom Langley 
was brought up much like other boys — that in Mr. Lang- 
ley's family the son was everything, the daughters nothing 
— indeed, it seemed taken for granted as a thing of 
course, in Mr. Langley's family, that it is quite happiness 
enough for the girls to enjoy the reflected sunshine of the 
boys: who are to grow up basking in ease and luxury, 
evincing their amability chiefly in uniting the ofl&ces of 
Solicitor-General and Beceiver-Greneral in their own 
pampered and greedy persons. 

So, if Tom was selfish as a boy — if he grew up like 
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most other bays, expecting that all the world would take 
him at the family valuation, and deem his will and 
pleasure of the same supreme importance — all this crop 
of errors-like so many nettles in hia side and briers in 
his path — was the natural produce of the seed his mother 
and sisters conspired to sow. 

But was not this corrected at school ? Unfortunately 
our hero had not the benefit of a public school, and he 
lived at a date at which the present humanitarian system 
of sparing the rod and spoiling the child had already been 
established. 

Public opinion had already decided, that no master 
who would not risk being placarded as a brute in the 
local newspaper, by giving a supposed cut too much, and 
positively ruined by a character for severity, can safely 
resort to that alternative, without the fear of which (as 
the Duke said of flogging in the army), no secondary 
punishment, and therefore no discipline, can possibly be 
enforced. 

Consequently, at Tom's school, intellectually, instead 
of being whipped up to the master's pace, all the boys 
went their own: while morally, the master only sighed 
and shut his eyes when great oflfences were committed, 
painfully conscious that it was better to be supposed not 
to recognise than to be known not to punish, as their evil 
deeds deserved. 

This — which is the hard fate of nearly all the youths 
of England, apart from the public schools, was a severe 
loss to Tom, because at a school like Eton the inexorable 
law that compels ** a fellow" to quicken his paces, to 
mind his ** absences," and be ready with his lessons — all 
this, implying a several act of self-denial in the zest of 
boating or of cricket, and a several act of self-command 
to bend the divided mind to a task the more unpalatable. 
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the more improving, nine or ten times a day — of this we 
may truly say, that this is a state truly favourable to the 
self-control and command required at every turn in the 
road of life. 



CHAPTEB II. 

TOM LANGLEY HAVING BECOME QUITE HIS OWN MASTER, SEES A LITTLE 

OF LONDON LIFE THE READER ALSO SEES A LITTLE OF HIS DOINGS 

THERE. 

We must now in our biography, as we must do very com- 
monly in life, be satisfied to lose sight of the boy for nine 
or ten years, and to break in upon him once more in his 
chambers in the Albany — his father and mother dead, 
and himself possessed of SOOL a-year, and arrived at the 
critical age. of twenty and six years. 

The occasion to which my memory more vividly re- 
curs was an early breakfast on the Derby day. The party 
consisted of four or five young men, enjoying, or rather 
too much exhausted and " used up" to enjoy, the London 
season. This was evident from their pale looks, their 
drooping eyelashes, and the general apathy of their 
expression. 

Indeed, to be moved by nothing — to be excited by 
nothing — and to be interested or highly delighted by 
nothing — but rather to vote everything slow, everything 
a bore, and everything a weakness in the healthy mind 
that happens to be able to enjoy it ; this is the fashion 
of London life: for, just as the fox that left his brush in 
the trap, wanted all other foxes to part with their honours 
too, so the many feshionable people who have exhausted 
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all spirits to enjoy, expect all other persons to affect the 
same listless exhaustion and apathy as themselves. 

But, there was also one gentleman present at the 
breakfast party, with green coat and brass buttons, white 
cords, top-boots, and a fancy blue-and-yellow tie — in 
point of age, we should say, a very young man for forty— 
who seemed to be at the very height of happiness ; so 
much so, indeed, that, as he carried on a running fire 
with all the youngsters aforesaid, he gradually made them 
sparkle up and effervesce with some of his own happy 
buoyancy of spirits. 

This gentleman proved to be Mr. Frederic Audrey, 
who was Mr. Langley's family solicitor — a keen man of 
business, with a keen relish for pleasure; a man who 
boasted of having a good himter in his stable, and a good 
managing clerk in his office — neither being of much use 
to him, were it not for the service of the other. 

Fred Audrey's history is soon told. His father had 
given up to him a very small business, and he had made 
it a very large one; which business, indeed — though a 
shrewd and respectable man was Fred Audrey — had been 
made not by virtue of brilliant talents, or of heroic ho- 
nesty ; because, though we fully allow that, all the world 
over, a clear head and conscience are beyond all price, 
still it must not be forgotten, that while one of these qua- 
lities proves most repulsive to the fools and the other most 
forbidding to the knaves, they form a very questionable 
stock in trade, for a rapid rise at least, in any small town 
in England. More — far more — is done by a good- 
humoured countenance and cheerful tone of voice — by 
something imposing in the manner, and positive in the 
opinion — than by qualities of more sterling kind. In 
business, body helps sometimes as much as brains, and 
we really doubt whether, taking the world as it is, a jolly 
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fellow or a genius would have the better chance of 
customers or clients. 

At all events, as regards our friend, it was quite bs 
much by his looks as his learning that he had become the 
agent of half the estates around, with the reputation of 
keeping an office into which every man who went in a 
flurry or a passion came out feeling as if he were the 
better for some sedative or cooling emulsion. 

Fred Audrey knew that people go to lawyers as they 
do to doctors or father-confessors — from an inclination to 
relieve their minds and to ease their fears, and sometimes 
to be assisted in their resentment. Why, there was old 
Chilham, a lawyer in the same town : he had no chance 
at all against Audrey, being afflicted with an ominous 
face like a dooms-man, in which men could read strange 
matters — a nervous client had been known to walk up 
and down, like a boy with a toothache, three or four 
minutes before he had the courage to go in, and after all to 
come out worse. , Tom had himself said, when once in a 
scrape, that he could as soon unbosom to the old Go- 
vernor himself as to old Chilham, who always showed his 
knowledge of the law by parading all the pains and pe- 
nalties he could think of, saying as the very first thing, 
** I am very sorry, sir, but do you know what you are 
Uable to?" 

Not so Fred Audrey : nature made him happy to start 
with, and his happy looks gave him that prosperity which 
made him happy again. He worked hard and rode hard, 
and sometimes, though short of excess, he drank hard; 
and since a happy face in a party, with a merry-ringing, 
cheerful voice, and a laugh for everything and everybody, 
makes all the difference of plenty of light and a blazing 
fire at a winter's dinner-party, Fred Audrey was a general 
favourite ; and Tom very naturally, at the winding up of 
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his late father's affairs, made this man of business pro- 
mise to come up to his chambers and join a party with a 
four-in-hand drag for the ensuing Derby. 

Such was Fred Audrey. 

The yoimg fellows wanted no introduction. Nothing 
recommends a middle-aged man more to the young than 
when he combines with the good sense and experience of 
age what is most rare, a thorough interest and sympathy 
for youth. 

" I begin to think the business-men are right, after 
all," said Captain Kitson of the Guards. " When they 
have a holiday, it is a holiday, indeed. Bless me, sir! 
to you this seems like breaking-up day to a boy." 

" Certainly, sir ; holidays must be fairly and honestly 
earned, or they can never be thoroughly and heartily 
enjoyed." 

" And then, if you spend money to-day you can lay 
on some more six-and-eightpences to-morrow; but with 
us— eh?" 

" All going out and nothing coming in, gentlemen ! 
Well, that makes a difference — touching capital whenever 
at a loss. Yes, it is rarely a man replaces the stock, and 
rarely he finds money to redeem his mortgage. I have 
no doubt," he said slily, " some of you gentlemen will 
admit the probability of this?" 

More than one, by a quiet laugh, pleaded guilty to 
the very weakness that the lawyer had so significantly 
hinted. 

^* And what the end of all this will be I don't know," 
said one of the party. " It is indeed so true that every- 
thing does keep on going out, and nothing does keep on 
coming in again." 

" Don't know, you say, sir ; but I do," said Audrey. 
" I see the working of it every day that I live. My opi- 
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nion is that the world nowadays is too genteel by half. 
It is Men-of-Iabour versus Men-of-leisure ; and it is very 
plain which side must win. The bees are driving out the 
drones. Estates are daily coming to the hammer, and 
some Manchester spinner, with a pocket fall of money, 
walks coolly into the auction-room and outbids all the 
county!" 

^* And pray, Mr. Audrey," said Tom, " what is the 
remedy for all this?" 

*^ Work ! The first thing is Action, the second thing 
is Action, and the third thing is Action. Work to keep 
what you have; for idle men come to grief, and every 
scrape costs money. Work to enjoy what you have ; for 
all pleasure ends in no pleasure at all : and. Work to earn 
more before a family makes it less." 

** What, then ! are there to be no gentlemen in the 
land? — Why, what is Old England coming to?" 

^^ There is no fear of that, Mr. Langley, only there is 
such a thing as working our ^ gentility' a little too hard. 
Now, take your own case, for instance. Your grand- 
father drove a coach-and-four, your respected father drove 
a pair, and " 

** Ha ! ha ! " interrupted yoimg Dashly, from the 
other end of the table ; ^* Master Tom must be satisfied 
with a one-horse chaise with a head up!" 

** Positively, Langley, you must stick to work, and be 
punctual at chambers," cried another. " You must eat 
your dinners a little more regularly at Lincoln's Inn, 
otherwise your progeny will come down to a tax-cart or a 
wheelbarrow." 

** I really meant rather to be illustrative than per- 
sonal," said the man of busin'iBSS, as he held his plate for 
some muffins ; *^ but you, gentlemen, and I are coming 
to the same point; though what I complain of is, that 
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men do not come down to the tax-cart — that they do not 
take to any money-making and useful calling while a little 
capital remains to help them out, and " 

*^ But fellows are brought up to professions pretty 
often, I think," drawled out Grinfield, who had been 
lounging with one leg over the arm of an easy-chair 
smoking a cigar — " too seedy,'' as he said, "to eat any 
breakfast." *^ I was prudentially intended for something 
or other, I forget what, but I would not have it at any 
price." 

" What a pity to be sure, Grinny ! " said the Captain ; 
** you'd have been an ornament to any profession, you 
would!" 

** A profession, I think you said, sir," interrupted 
Audrey ; " but professions and profits are two things wide 
enough asimder nowadays. Why, you know, in the army, 
gentlemen, the pay is only " 

" Under five shillings a-day for a sub," cried the 
Captain. 

** Well, then, that doesn't pay. Again, at the Bar, 
my friend here, reckoning his labour as nothing for the 
first seven years, may chance to make a few hundreds 
afterwards." 

" Then that doesn't pay," said the Baronet ; " the 
horse starves while the grass is growing." 

** Certainly not ; and all the revenues of the Church 
do not pay interest on the education-money of the 
clergy." 

Then, what do people do it for?" cried Harwood. 
For, a profession must be a horrid bore. There is 
Dalton, who cannot come to the Derby, having some 
deluded couple's marriage-settlement to draw." 

** There are some prizes, no doubt," said Audrey, 
^^ only people pay too much in proportion to the many 
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blanks in these lotteries. And no wonder; for all idle 
gentlemen, though indifferent to profits, crowd and help 
to starve the professions, just as all distressed ladies crowd 
and help to starve the otherwise well-paid seamstresses 
and governesses." 

*^ And do you mean to say that any really decent 
people are ever starving?" said Tom. 

*^ There is not much appearance of it just hereabouts, 
certainly," replied the lawyer, to whom everybody was 
offering everything which was on the well-covered break- 
fast table at the same time — the truth was, he was glad 
to escape from too much of a politico-economical lecture 
— " but our really * genteel' people always make a point 
of starving themselves last. They starve, perhaps, first 
their lawyer, then their doctor — we can, of course live 
upon air," said he, patting the rotundity of his fashion- 
able waistcoat — " then, they begin to starve their friends. 
Why, the Hanways kept back a severe family affliction, 
to my certain knowledge, till their spring fashions were 
worn out and it was their turn for a dinner-party. Then 
they starve their tailors, their milliners, and pastrycooks, 
and some of the small fry — and, all the time, their hearts 
and affections are daily starved and pine away for want 
of exercise: and after putting generosity on short com- 
mons, simple justice dies a natural death; and so they 
hang on, appearing still very grand and ^ genteel:^ but^ 
aU the time most mean and miserable." 

These were, indeed, strong and emphatic words : the 
man spoke feelingly. Lawyers are admitted behind the 
scenes, and Audrey had all his life seen grandeur and 
"gentility" without, with meanness and misery within. 

There was one at least of the company who could 
never forget these emphatic words. 

One use of a proverb or a terse and pointed saying is. 
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that it serves as a kind of portable soup^ to be diluted and 
used at pleasure. Such little pellets of truth in a small 
compass will often remain jingling in the mind, with a 
germ of practical wisdom ready to expand more and more 
fully with the changing seasons of an eventful life. 

Of course much more than I have here described 
was said at this sporting breakfast; but I forbear to 
chronicle the childish inanities, the affected tones, and 
listless expletives which characterise the conversation of 
those — of all men the most pitiful — the victims of lan- 
guor and lassitude, of shattered nerves and sinking hearts^ 
killing time without enjoying it, and all from a mistaken 
view of pleasure. 

These yoimg men had yet to learn, that with the 
human lyre nothing produces more painful discord than 
harping only on one set of strings. 

The best illustration we have ever heard of the aching 
void and restless feeling of fashionable and dissipated life, 
is suggested by the reputed excuse of a lazy negro in the 
West Indies: — 

** Why can't you work. Sambo?" 

*^ Me very bad, massa." 

" What's the matter with you. Sambo?" 

" Massa, me skin hurt me all over." 

And now two or three more young men, duly Derby- 
fied, with blue veils, zephyr coats, and a telescope, came 
stamping into the room. They had left the drag in Pic- 
cadilly, and Fortnum and Mason were putting up the 
hampers: the whole party were ready except the two 
Fosters, and they were to get up at Hyde Park Comer. 

One thing that I observed was, that these men had 
all some kind of joke for my friend Tom, which plainly 
showed me, as it did Frank Audrey — and this he sig- 
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nificantly expressed to me by a rapid glance across the 
table — that Tom Langley, if not actually the butt of the 
party^ was at all events deemed rather a slow fellow. 

Yet Tom Langley was not a slow fellow : only, in the 
race of London life he had not as yet, like divers of his 
Mends, parted with certain heavy weights, such as pru- 
dence, self-respect, and scruples of conscience — all of 
which are a very serious impediment to what is called 
** going the pace," or " being a fast man." 

This observation we had afterwards an opportunity 
of .confirming by rather an interesting incident, as we 
waited about ten minutes for those provokingly unpunc- 
tual men, the two Fosters, at the top of Grosvenor Place. 

For, this happy morning of the Derby happened to 
be the time for admitting and discharging patients from 
St. George's Hospital ; and never did we see so striking a 
contrast of happiness and misery — never did we see such 
personifications of pleasure and pain — running, as it 
.were, in two streams side by side, as on that exciting 
occasion. ^ 

We may be allowed to call it exciting indeed, for, 
what Londoner has not seen the motley throng of vehicles 
— from the well-appointed barouche, with smart postilions, 
determined not to be cut out or passed upon the road, 
down to the omnibus loaded inside and out, and the Han- 
som's cabs, and even the huckster's cart, all wheeling 
round Hyde Park Comer in one ceaseless stream of joyous 
and happy rivalry? Every carriage is so laden with 
hampers, that the scene looks like all the world's pic-nic 
going to meet on Epsom Downs. 

On the day in question, this animated throng was 
passing so rdpidly and so merrily down the hill, that our 
party began to feel slow with a vengeance; and every 
minute they vowed that they would wait no longer; "only, 

c 
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Jerry Foster was the best fun going," and "his brother 
Nat had all the names for the sweepstakes in his pocket." 

But, meanwhile, an hospital surgeon stepped up to 
our drag good-humouredly, and said, " Come, gentlemen, 
you don't look as if you wanted any bones set just yet, 
whatever you may want before it is dark to-night; so, 
please to move on, and give these poor souls room to 
draw up a little nearer," 

Then our attention was first directed to two or three 
<5abs behind us; slowly putting down at the hospital door 
their painful freight of human misery. 

One pale, emaciated fellow, was lifted from the cab by^ 
a tall, strong porter, who took him up in his arms tenderly, 
like a child, and a second porter joined hands with the 
other on the other side of the patient, and away they bore 
him cleverly and easily, as in a chair, while his poor 
mother was trying to keep her hand to support his head, 
and so to perform woman's wonted part in smoothing the 
suflferer's pillow. 

Next, a poor girl was seen to stop and sit down on the 
steps, too faint at first to walk up, while another girl stood 
by, and fanned -and cooled her face with the comer of her 
shawL 

After this we saw some men and women, pale and 
wan, coming down the steps— these were patients dis- 
charged. They seemed a little giddy at first, and as if 
glad to inhale the morning air, while gazing in curiosity 
and half-bewildered at the throng, and perhaps painfully 
doubting where to go, or what to do next. Indeed, one 
man said, in reply to Fred Audrey, that he had received 
three shillings " from that box" — pointing to the box for 
'* discharged homeless and in need," in the wall — "and 
that was every farthing he had in the world;" whereupon^ 
Fred Audrey slipped a little more into his hand. 
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This conversation was interrupted with a **By your 
leave, sir," and behold " a casualty," as the porter called 
it, which proved to be a mason fallen from a scaflFold, who 
was borne along on a shutter with a bundle of shavings 
under his head; with him, too, a poor woman followed — 
always a woman with every sufferer !-and she was vainly 
trying, though convulsed with sobbing, to chafe his hand 
as it dropped motionless over the litter, 

**Hang these Fosters!" cried Sir Edward Alex, a 
man who was said not to have been at all a bad kind of 
fellow once, though vice and gambling had petrified every 
better feeling. ** Hang these Fosters I I say — to be kept 
waiting here, above all, amidst 'such painful sights as 
these!" 

^* Then, in way of doing something, I propose a sweep- 
stakes," said Audrey. 

" Well done 1 anything to look like business," said this 
cool and fashionable specimen of London life. " What is 
it to be?" 

**Why, half-a-crown a-head all round for that poor 
woman, who, perhaps, hasn't a penny next Saturday night, 
now the bread-winner, her good man, is crippled, if not 
dead." 

"Well done, Audrey!" said Tom, putting his hand 
into his pocket; and then he added, — 

** Here, I say, porter — here, don't go away, there will 
be some money for that poor woman who went in last." 
For the wife of the casualty — eh, sir?" 
Yes, all right." 
I'll be glad to attend to it" 

Hereupon, of course, the Baronet looked surprised; 
and, though not altogether averse, he was heard to say 
something like, " Slow fellow, that Langley — all humbug 
— stuff and nonsense!" 
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** Keep them to it," said Audrey, in a whisper, 
nudging Tom in the side; so, oflf comes his own hat— 
^* in the way," as he said humorously, " of a hat for the 
halfpence," to be handed round. 

Hereupon, all the men in the drag — some cheerfully, 
and some to follow the custom, handed the silver across 
the coach ; and just at that time the Fosters came up and 
joined liberally in the movement. So, about forty shil- 
lings were soon collected for the poor broken-hearted 
wife. 

Tom took the money, and as he handed it to the 
porter he whispered something, which afterwards proved 
to be a message that the address of the patient should be 
sent to him next day to the Albany. 

And now all were ready, and oflf we drove : neither is 
it pretending to know too much if we say, that Langley 
and his friend Audrey derived gratification from more 
sources than one on that Derby day. 

Who can describe a Derby day ? 

Some very excellent people would say, that it was no 
proper subject for our pen. Some very excellent people 
can think of a race-course only as a vile and baneful 
sphere for the fiendish and demoniacal passions of the 
black, blaspheming gamester, and only as the common 
haunt of the midnight murderer^ Thurtell, or the cold- 
blooded poisoner. Palmer. 

Others have painful and lawless associations, with 
drinking-booths, and gipsies, and all those migratory and 
predatory tribes, screaming "correct cards" and ballads 
— sounds which, issuing from the lips of their sun-burnt, 
unblushiDg sisters, we freely admit may be allowed to jar 
on the purer sensibilities of delicately-nurtured ladies, 
reared in all the elegance of Belgravia, and as unused to 
the bold looks and untutored habits of these children of 
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desert England^ as they are to the wild gestures and out- 
landish garb of wandering Arabs or Spanish brigands. 

But, never mind : the sight of your fellow-creatures 
will do you no harm, my dears ; for, even as a certain good 
man used to cry after the trembling felon in the Tyburn 
cart, "There goes John Bradford, but for the grace of 
God 1" so may our fair sisters learn to look with pity and 
indulgence on those who never knew a mother's or a 
pastor's care — children of the sunless alley or the wild 
heath ; and so may they, with humble gratitude, reflect, in 
the words of their nursery hymn, — " This is but a picture 
of what I might be." 

It is only right and reasonable to remember that fairs^ 
and races do not create such poor creatures; they only 
call them forth, and that, too, from dark dens and hovels, 
to the open light of day. And who knows but they may 
imbibe more of good from our purer and better influences, 
than we need derive from them of evil ? And as to the 
gambling of the Derby day — although we painfully feel 
that no vice as often as gambling has heated and hatched 
into life the viper brood of vengeful and devilish feelings, 
no vice is so virulent or so active a destroyer of all that is 
holy and even human in the heart of man — yet few, 
indeed, of the noblemen and gentlemen of large estates, 
who own racers, join in this old English sport with any 
view to profit; and, as to arguing not from the use but 
from the abuse of any national institution, I know nothing 
that can be said to close Epsom Downs, that would not 
equally shut up the Stock Exchange. Therefore do we 
claim to name with interest and " satisfaction the great 
Londoners' holiday, the Derby day. 

'*It is worth anything to see the road," said Fred 
Audrey, as he pointed first of all to a Grosvenor-place 
housemaid, fired by the Derby excitement, from a window 
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up three-pair of stairs; while children on all sides were 
flattening their little noses against the glass^ gazing with 
all their eyes at the motley throng, in which the green- 
grocer's daughter and the poulterer's man looked quite as 
happy in their dirty cart, as any of our friends in their 
well-appointed drag. 

"There! there! — look there again!" cried Audrey, 
when passing Clapham Common; "every house has a 
party to see the people go to Epsom, At every green 
railing are chubby faces grinning between the bars. Ay, 
and look at those two urchins up there, — one has got 
astride of the * Finishing Academy' board, and the other 
has got Britannia roimd the neck 1 " 

" Oh yes, sir ! " said Nat Foster : " the whole road is 
all alive : those who don't go extract a little pleasure, as 
well as those who do. The Derby serves like an electric 
battery, to give a vivifying shock to half a million people 
at least, counting all, both far and near. Talk about the 
sin of it, indeed ! Why, every man of forty thousand gives, 
comparatively, bail for his good behaviour, from the time 
be starts to the time he comes home again ; and as to the 
virtues, there is more good-humour, and kindly feeling, 
too — just as there is more champs^e and rhubarb wine 
flying and sparkling about — on the Derby day, than there 
is on any other day a Cockney knows, hardly excepting 
Christmas." 

"Yes," said the Infant — for so they called him: he 
was six feet two in his shoes, and stout withal — Foster's 
brother, fresh from the bank of Hatherly & Co., in Lom- 
bard Street. " And thousands of hard-worked clerks and 
City men are crowded on those cheap omnibuses; men 
who, but for Epsom, would never know anything more 
enlivening than the Gravesend boat from one year's end 
to the other." 
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The said Infant and Fred Audrey — such is the conge- 
niality and freemasonry between all men of sense — soon 
appeared to fraternise together. They could naturally 
find something better worth talking about than the idle 
topics of men like Grrinfield ; the mere gaudy butterflies 
of a summer's day — creatures who can exist only in the 
sunshine^ and quickly drop before the clouds of life. 

And now Audrey had little difficulty in corroborating 
his own suspicions as to the chances and prospects of his 
friend, Tom Langley, supposing that he long continued 
in so " fast " a set. He therefore kindly resolved, when 
this day was past, to take measures and to advise him ac- 
cordingly. 

"We need not follow our hero all the way to Epsom 
and back, we proposed only to say enough of this Derby 
expedition to give a glimpse of the life that Tom was 
leiading, as also the very unprofitable kind of company he 
kept; and when we add, that next day Tom gave still 
further assistance to the poor woman whom he had seen at 
the hospital door — her suffering husband died that night 
— it will readily be understood, that if Tom Langley was, 
indeed, "too slow" for his company, he was decidedly fit 
for better things. 

Still, we do not commit ourselves so far as to say that 
Tom was at that time fit for rfiuch better things. No ; 
Tom had been brought up selfish, and was, to some extent, 
selfish still. All we mean is, that a life of riot and self- 
pleasing had not in his case bound in icy^ fetters all that 
genial stream which, in men like Fred Audrey, gushed 
warm and glowing from the heart. Certainly, Tom had 
still a soul to feel for others : but, where there is no active 
exercise and practice of benevolence to keep our generous 
feelings in a healthy state, why, then the heart, which 
^ows more and more callous every time its throbbing is 
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disregarded, soon finds that, however kind by nature, it 
has rather more than it has learnt to do. 

Tom was at that time one of those who give what 
costs them nothing in time or trouble. He was one of 
those full-grown children who would offer any one a bite 
of his cake, till he had once found out that he thereby 
made it less. Still, Tom generally lived like one both 
kind and hospitable ; he scorned little, mean, and shabby 
ways; he returned every man's invitation; he would fee 
their servants, scatter toys among their children, and enjoy 
both the comfort and reputation of an open hand and open 
heart. 

However, it must not be supposed from these nice 
distinctions that we are among the number of those who 
are fond of administering an occasional table-spoonful of 
that cold-drawn philosophy which reduces all actions to 
mere selfishness. In that school of philosophy it is com- 
monly overlooked, that it makes all the difference what 
kind of a self, whether a warm-hearted self or a cold- 
hearted self, — and by what kind of homage, whether it be 
by a neighbour's good or by a neighbour's ruin, that we 
try to please that self aforesaid; — so, the question resolves 
itself into a question of words after all : but all we mean is, 
to discriminate between the active virtues of those who 
have so often to "pity the sorrows of *some' poor old 
man," with food, fuel, or flannel waistcoats, and the mote 
lazy philanthropy of others, who live where the beadles 
forbid all rags and tatters " to pass betwixt the wind and 
their nobility," and where all the abodes of misery are 
regarded as under the strictest quarantine. 

Tom was a fair specimen of this kind of growth. As 
to going through that regular course of training which 
Audrey could tell of, with all his kindlier virtues in good 
wind and limb, this is a kind of discipline and heart- 
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tuning which few London men have ever known, though 
we are happy to say we could name exceptions. 

Next morning at breakfast, before Audrey left, he 
began to have a little quiet conversation with his yoimg 
friend and cUent, 

He soon found that Tom's supposed reading for the 
Bar was a mere pretext for a luxurious London life. Tom 
was one of those who was fond of the ** romance of the 
Forum :" he had perhaps an ambition to come forth as a 
showy speaker. He could tell endless anecdotes of clever 
coimsel, and would dilate with much enthusiasm on the 
tears that an Erskine or a Scarlett had been known to 
draw from judge and jury, and all the court, even to the 
very beadle at the door. 

Besides this, Tom had once joined a debating society, 
and enjoyed like others nothing half so much as the sound 
of his own voice ; but, the lawyer soon explained that this 
had as little to do with life at the Bar, as the handsome 
uniform and all the sensations of a ball-room had to do 
with the duties of a Brigadier. No, he said, it was the 
plodding and persevering man— the man always at cham- 
bers, always crammed with the minutest points of his 
brief, — it was the safe man and the sound man, the man 
not to be tripped up, like your dashing speaker, by a short 
but telling question from the Bench — this alone was the 
character who ever obtained the position to gratify that 
taste or ambition as the last point and as the casual episode 
in legal life, which with Tom was first and foremost — all 
in aU-thifl everything, and all else mere drudgery. 

^* Then," said Tom, " if this is the case, with my inde- 
pendent views of things — for, a solicitor must wait my 
convenience if he brought me a brief — I must tell him 
, that, and I never could be tied to my chambers when 
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anything was going on : for instance, when there was a 
good cricket-match at Lords', or when any shooting or 
hunting could be had ^" 

*^ I understand you perfectly — certainly not," was the 
reply; "you would take things easy, of course: besides, 
not one man in three at the Bar ever earns enough to pay 
his expenses ; and you, I think, have not anything like a 
first-rate attorney connexion either ?" 

What I and is there no doing without that ?" 
Certainly not, nowadays — scarcely one man in ten 
would have a chance without it — perhaps a FoUett or a 
Denman might draw out, like one horse from the crowd 
at Tattenham Comer, run in up-hill and distance all the 
field: but I am speaking now of average talent. I can 
assure you that all the first solicitors in town have a son 
for the Bar, as regularly as a man with good interest has 
a son for the Church : and if not, they at all events keep 
all their briefs for the man who marries their daughter. 
. — Why, Miss Marshfield of the Temple, or Hilton's 
daughter of Old Broad Street, could pick and choose out 
of half the rising young men of all the Inns of Court 1 " 

Here there was a pause. 

Tom did not like the idea of being thus stinted in his 
affections, and limited to any Miss Julia Redtape or Miss 
Eliza Sheepskin, so he soon arrived at Audrey's desired 
conclusion, that to follow the law, with so little chance of 
ever overtaking it, was a foolish waste of time and money 
too ; and at the same time, in the way of confirmation, he 
drily remarked, that he did once hear of an Irish barrister, 
who said he owed his destination to the Bar entirely to 
the fact of there being a very lucrative Chancery suit in 
the family, so his father brought up one son to earn back 
some of the fees ! 
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'* And, apart from the law," asked Audrey significantly, 
"is London life — I mean all that kind of society we saw 
yesterday — is that altogether to your liking?" 

** Why, really," said Tom, *^ now you ask me, though 
I nevjer did put the question to myself before, some of 
these men — for instance, the Fosters — I like, certainly : 
but " 

**In other words, sensible men, who take a useful 
part in life-London men with the West-end foppery 
and falsetto left out of their composition — such men suit 
you very well ; but the style of Grinfield and Sir Edward 
Alex you find altogether anything but satisfactory ? " 

** I must confess, Audrey, that you have a very happy 
way of putting my thoughts and feeUngs into words ; and 
they do stare upon me very different from their every-day 
look and complexion, while floating idly through my 
mind." 

'*That is what we often find in business," replied 
Audrey. " A man comes to us full of some piece of folly 
or knavery, and by the time we have taken it down in the 
form of instructions he does not like the ugly look of it 
at all." 

^* Then let me ask, Audrey, as you have seen some- 
tbiag of the world, what did you think of these men? 
They are men who know life, — wide-awake fellows — men 
of the world. Eh ? " 

" Now this is the very thing that they are not, and 
the very thing they do not know. Know life, indeed I 
Why, if that poor boy took a comprehensive view of life 
who wished he could swing on a gate all day and eat 
fat bacon — if to gluttonize like a pig, to drink like a fish, 
to smoke like a funnel, to grimace like an ape, to igjiore 
in every look and every feature all that is useful and 
earnest in life, and to live as a mere senseless block or 
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figure-man — if that is * knowing life,' why, then I can 
only say, that out of Bedlam I could hardly find a parallel 
to such perversions of all that is creditable in a proper 
man." 

" Oh ! my good sir, you are indeed too severe now. 
We must make allowance ; we must take men as they are. 
But, perhaps, you are not quite used to London men ? " 

'* Langley," said Fred Audrey, rather seriously, " it is 
because I am used to this kind of men — you may see 
their exact pictures in the caricatures, not much over- 
drawn — that I speak so emphatically to you. A looker-on 
sees the game best, and a man must come fresh up from a 
purer social atmosphere, as I do, to be keenly sensible of 
that heartless, brainless, soulless state of things by which 
you are now most evidently surrounded. — Now, it so hap- 
pens that for three whole years I once saw London practice, 
and therefore lived in London ; nor was there a man upon 
the coach yesterday to whom I could not name a counter- 
part, a mere new edition of the same calf-bound volume 
of bad sense and worse morals, who some twenty years 
since fluttered as the butterflies of a season, and were then 
heard of no more, except perchance in some disgraceful 
suit for insolvency or gambling. Three or four exceptions 
I could name, and if I remember right they were saved 
by — yes ! they were saved by getting married." 

" Married ! " 

" I mean that family ties sprang up just in time to 
snatch them from that sphere of morbid apathy and head- 
long ruin into which they fast were sinking; and thus 
their heart-strings, so long discordant, were gradually 
tuned, first, perhaps, by a fond depending wife, and love 
awakening love; next by public opinion, which jogged 
them at every wrong turn ; and then by prattling children^ 
that came to rouse them to some sense of nature's claims 
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on life as a thing in earnest ; and as these responsibilities^ 
so weighty and so complicated^ gradually opened to their 
yiew^ their follies shrank aside, and their former fashion 
and foppery seemed childish in comparison to the now 
more nearly perfect man. 

*^ Not to preach a sermon, but only to run on with 
scenes and changes I have known and witnessed, I would 
say seriously that this is the way that marriage saves, has 
saved, and ever will save, many a man from a desperate 
and a profligate career." 

Tom Langley now became thoughtful and serious. It 
was not so much the reasoning of Fred Audrey as the 
man himself. Earnest, active, and energetic — a man 
who had enjoyed his holiday and yearned for duty and for 
home— he was recoiUng like a spring to his proper place 
and part in his daily course ; as if labour, duty, and use- 
fiolnei^ were life, whilst pleasure beyond the limits of re- 
creation — or, rather, the over-eager pursuit of pleasure, 
and draining the cup to its bitter dregs — seemed not like 
life, but death. Such a man he now could understand 
was " dead while he liveth," because all the better feelings 
which alone yield pleasure, either pure or inexhaustible, 
soon become dead or dormant in the breast. 

Such is an outline of the advice by which Mr. Frederic 
Audrey, long time the steward and solicitor of the Langley 
family, endeavoured to save his friend from that most de- 
moralizing of all conditions — the London exquisite and 
idle man ; or, the Man of Pleasure : which means, in eflFect, 
the man who, in the pursuit of pleasure, so far over-reaches 
himself that his system is always a note too low for any 
healthy response, or for joining in harmony with any 
syren's spell with zest or enjoyment. 

And was Mr. Audrey's advice honoured in the breach 
or the observance ? 
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It fared, we shall in due course learn, like most other 
good and truthful lessons. 

If we cast our ** seed upon the waters " we must be 
contented to find it ** after many days." WTien the witches 
cried, "All hail, Macbeth I hail to thee. Thane of Cawdor 1 " 
these predictions had been powerless had they not dropped 
like honied words on a congenially ambitious nature. So, 
there is a time and tide in the life of every man, when 
what else were windy words strike deep. It seems as if 
there is a critical moment in the fate of all of us, when 
the avalanche of vanity and folly is ready to fall ; and, 
before a few more days of nipping, icy selfishness freezes 
it to its rocky basis, something slight, even as the voice of 
the peasant, has power to bring it down. 

This advice came at a time when, as Young says, " man 
suspects himself a fool." But, how far it was ordained 
that the crust of selfishness, which just then was fast creep- 
ing over Tom Langley, should be broken up by the in- 
fluence of softer gales and a more genial sphere, the fol- 
lowing pages will disclose. 



CHAPTEE III. 

TOM LANGLEY SEES A LITTLE MORE OP LONDON LIFE INDEED, HE SSB8 

ALMOST TOO MUCH OP IT. 

All this time Tom Langley was leading the life of a 
London bachelor — club life, and life in chambers — 
having nothing to do but that which often proves the 
hardest of all things to the man who has seriously to set 
About it ; namely, to amuse himself. 
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We have often thought that Virgil meant to satirise 
the fine ladies of his day when he makes ^Solus say to 
JunO; — ** It is the labour of thy life, Queen, to find out 
something to wish for I " And very hard work it is, too ; 
since desires and gratifications in general, like an appetite 
and dinner in particular, are things that obey a certain 
natural pace and progress, and you cannot enjoy the one 
till you had waited for the other. 

Besides the often-wished-for privilege of having no- 
thing to ^o but to amuse himself, Tom had also the no- 
less-envied but no-less-questionable blessing of being his 
own master, and enjoying perfect independence. But, 
even here, the liberty to play with edged tools or to bum 
his fingers, without any one to care whether he did or not 
— that independence of all rule and restraint which 
allowed him to disturb the order and the harmonious 
movements of that complicated machinery of the inner 
man, consisting of affections and passions, as well as heart 
to throb, nerves to quiver, and brains to ache — even this 
liberty and this independence, Tom, like many another 
full-grown child, had begun to feel were things to boast of 
more than to enjoy. 

Independence! How false is the ppinion commonly 
entertained ! There is not a string by which a thrill of 
pleasure vibrates to the heart, but serves also as a bond to 
tie us down ; and the difference between Tom Langley, 
the independent gentleman, and Fred Audrey, as a speci- 
men of a family man with the cares of business, was 
simply this : that Tom was tied and boimd by the chain 
of his sins — of caprice, idleness, and luxurious habits; 
while Audrey owned the silken bonds of soothing affec- 
tions, and was also enchained by the satisfaction of duties 
well discharged for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

We are only drawing from a living subject — we are 
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only writing an actual diary of Tom Langley's early life, 
when we say, that if we looked in upon him in the morn- 
ing, the day seemed generally as a heavy burthen he had 
to thrust away before him. Perhaps he had been up late 
at night, and so had as little appetite for his meal as in- 
terest in the opening day. — If we surprised him at noon, 
the cigar and the newspaper seemed the only resource to 
hasten or to beguile the slowly-pacing hours. — Later in 
the day he might be seen riding in the Park, and listleady 
forming a solitary unit in that deadly-lively round, where, 
if gorgeous equipages excite our envy, we have but to look 
at the joyless faces of many of their owners to reconcile 
the humble to their lot. 

In some fashionable barouche this man of pleasure 
might occasionally be seen to lounge ; and if so, let us 
hope that he made the very profitable observation, that it 
seemed like some genteel comedy, for the exclusive amuse- 
ment, not of the tired and jaded performers long known 
on the stage of London life, but rather of country cousins, 
yet fresh and joyous at so new a scene, and to thousands 
of animated lookers-on. To the latter it is indeed a won- 
drous sight, hour after hour, to see the moving stream of 
wealth, and taste, and elegance ; to the former, we can 
see — by their looks of dull indiflFerence — all keen enjoy- 
ment has passed away I 

See there that suburban rattle-trap, with father, wife, 
and two daughters, evidently out for a holiday, and, per- 
haps, glad to forget their Clapham cheese-shop ! How 
comes there anything so vulgar, if it be not for the al>- 
surdity of the contrast, to intrude on this proud patrician 
throng ? Never mind 1 It is a pleasure, at least, to see 
some who can enjoy themselves ; so let them alone. We 
delight to see them feast their eyes on braided liveries, 
heraldic panels, and plated hammer-cloths. We delight 
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to see them recognise the identical peeresses so lately de- 
scribed in feathers and diamonds in the Morning Post, 
though, perhaps, the old man is disposed to scan with far 
more interest the make and shape of the finest horses in 
the land. Let them, therefore, enjoy the pleasure of a 
longing look, and remember the good fairy and their 
nursery tale, and think how easily she could change their 
rats and mice into footmen and coachmen, and their 
everlasting cheeses into rolling wheels ; and, while imagi- 
nation conjures up such enchanting visions, it is thou- 
sands to one but they are extracting as much pleasure 
as the gaudy pageant will aflford to the wealthiest of them 
aU. 

See here an old lady taking an airing with her lap- 
dog and coachman, both over-fed and fat alike I See 
there an invalid, all pale and wan — of course, that is her 
companion with her back to the horses; and there, again, 
are some yoimg ladies, fevered and faint with last night's 
ball, only their mamma insists that they shall try to 
freshen up their roses for the party now to come ; while 
there, again, goes another carriage, in which no one of the 
party really wished a drive — " Where can be the pleasure 
of the same insipid and senseless round, where we know 
every carriage, and every one that fills it ? What young 
person can endure to be shaken in a box on springs ?" 
Such things have many a time been murmured over the 
finest equipages in London, when annoimced as standing 
at the door. So common is the dispute, which of the 
young ladies shall be doomed to air the carriage, and 
exercise the horses, and keep all the machinery of foot- 
men, coachmen, and silver sticks, in proper form and 
etiquette. 

We must not, therefore, laugh at Tom. No ; Tom is 
as wise as the rest. If this is not pleasure, it is the best . 

D 
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imitation he knows ; and every one calls it such. What, 
indeed ! is not this high life ? Are they not now in 
London to enjoy the season, and have one " round of 
pleasure ?" No doubt they are ; but hereon hangs a tale. 
It is, indeed, a round of pleasure ; but if it should happen 
to be ordained by the just and equal laws of Providence, 
that pleasure, properly so called, is not to be had in a 
roundy but rather that, as Shakspeare says, — " Pleasure 
by repetition souring turns to pain ;" then why should we 
appear ascetic or satirical, if we simply call attention to 
this fact, while we proceed to relate that Tom Langley, by 
the end of the season, " foimd London slow," and grew 
tired of London, which Dr. Johnson once called being 
" tired of life." Tom was, therefore, quite in a mood to 
adopt any new course, were it only for a change. 

Thousands will identify themselves with this picture, 
and perhaps would thank us to tell them how and why 
their feelings are so craving, restless, and imsatisfied, and 
so nearly what we have here described. 

Then you, my friends, are, to speak philosophically, as 
we before hinted, a strange piece of ** machinery," made 
up of heart and head, of mind and feelings, as well as a 
wondrous complexity of grosser members and finer nerves, 
all in the most near and sensitive dependence on each 
other. Again, being such a curious and delicate piece of 
machinery, you will easily believe that you are made like 
a clock or a musical box, to go in one way, and one way 
only, to want periodical setting, tuning, or winding up — 
which indispensable conditions being all duly observed, the 
result is a certain harmony or happiness of the inner man ; 
otherwise, all feels wrong : you are ** out of sorts," dis- 
gusted, and, in short, miserable. Here the mistake you 
men of pleasure (that is, excuse me, you vapid, bore-voting, 
pitiable, men of pain) make is this, — you work your feel- 
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ings too much and your activities too little. By avoiding 
labour^ you virtually avoid all that should tune or regulate 
or wind you up. 

Now Tom had precisely this complaint : he was con- 
scious of a certain unrest, a craving for that which was not, 
a discontent with all that was — in short, he had strong 
premonitory symptoms of all not being right within, though, 
perhaps, he was not as far gone as others at the time we 
mention. 

From the Parks we have more than once followed Tom 
to his club. Here birds of a feather flock together, and 
men of congenial tastes fraternise at the same snug table. 
Here the staid and stately Foster, with earnest looks and 
thoughtftd brow, might be seen in animated discourse with 
some well-known Member of Parliament, or with that 
calm-looking man with the bald head, the writer of the 
'' City article," giving and exchanging financial facts, and 
hearing early news of financial measures. 

For, the Fosters, though at all times friendly with Tom, 
did not find him quite the man for them : as bees and 
butterflies do not assort together. Much more frequently 
did Tom find himself exchanging fashionable common- 
places, the symptomatic expletives of affection, and the 
cold suggestions of a selfish and licentious life, with Sir E. 
Alex and his West-end set. 

Dinner being ended, Tom has the choice of billiards, 
smoking, half-play, or perhaps some evening party, where, 
being a stranger to nearly all the room, he goes through an 
absurd imitation of dancing — for no one has room to do much 
more than jostle together and perform wild revolutions on 
their own axis — and then goes home in the early morning 
to his chambers, where the silence of the night, the re- 
action after excitement, a headache at breakfast-time, and 
an utter distaste for the day — all this, as he was not yet 
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hardened or acclimatised — may fairly be supposed to make 
him think. 

Such has been the life of thousands, and if by the in- 
sidious eflfects of this and other scenes very easy to suppose, 
the last sparks of conscience and self-respect should at 
length go out — if all that is generous and kindly should 
grow cold, and all that is sordid and selfish should insen- 
sibly steal upon and paralyze the whole man — and thus, if 
those who begin as the Tom Langleys, should leave oflf as 
the Sir E. Alexes of society, who can be surprised? 

But there was occasionally what was termed ** a quiet 
evening" for Tom Langley, and a game of icarU, with the 
Baronet — not, indeed, that they played high cards, the 
speculative habit of Sir Edward chose a wider field by far : 
this quiet evening, it would soon appear, was about the 
most deteriorating and insidious in which any young man 
can indulge. And this will lead us to enter a little into 
the history of Sir E. Alex and his peculiar mode of life. 

The life of a mere libertine has been often told already, 
and we have little inclination to sully our pages or to sug- 
gest thoughts of an unpleasant kind. Sir E. Alex was 
rather a man of socialist than of licentious ideas ; he was one 
of those men who sneered at what he termed the " matri- 
monial theory," as a thing exploded, and would argue — 
that is, if ever he troubled himself to argue or to justify 
anything that fell in with his sovereign will and pleasure, 
which was not very often — that, instead of tying yourself 
down irrevocably for life, the mere bond of honour or in- 
clination, to last as long as two people are comfortable 
together, was more convenient by far, especially in days 
when all the world conspired to make every man spend 
t)xree times as much, as a married man, as would amply 
serve for a single one. 

Sir £. Alex was one of those men who combine the 
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characters of the man of business and the man of fashion. 
His cold, impassive nature, with a keen love of money and 
a life-long habit of making his book and calculating the 
odds, it was naturally surmised, gave him considerable ad- 
vantage in making ventures in connexion with the house of 
his cousins, Messrs. Alex and Sherwood, the well-known 
East India merchants in Comhill. This, however, we 
always suspected to be a mere pretence, and only an inge- 
nious mode of concealing and accounting for certain gains 
of a far less creditable natiure. 

The truth was, that " Sir E. Alex, Bart." — when the 
name of Alex alone thus happened to bear a very substan- 
tial City sound, and respectable association — served as a 
prefix of some value to the prospectus of any bubble com- 
panies. The time of which we are speaking was during 
one of those periodical fevers of speculation, which seemed 
to afford a providential vent and escape for these pent-up 
riches, which fructify in Eailroads and Steamships when 
scattered, but which would only engender shaky nerves and 
indigestion, idleness and affectation, with softening of the 
brain and hardening of the heart, if the heaps were allowed 
to rise higher and higher. 

The cycle in the seasons of wealth, or say, the ebb and 
flow of the golden stream, appears to be this : — First, want 
creates industry, and industry riches; but in the next 
generation riches create both stupidity and covetousness, 
which in their turn create something more, namely, foolish 
speculation; and just at the time that refinement would 
become morbid, pride insufferable, and *^ gentility" a nui- 
sance, the heap melts or crumbles to pieces. Perhaps the 
long-headed father, like Daedalus — who would seem my- 
thologically to have invented " kite flying," and the paper 
wings of commerce — perhaps he could contrive to keep 
himself sCfloat on such new and dangerous pinions; but 
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then his son — like Master Icanis — carrying the paper 
system a little too far, and not knowing where to stop, 
comes down with a run. So, men like Sir E. Alex perhaps 
have a real use in the world, like rats and weasels, inas- 
much as but for the knaves to ease them of their money 
there would be no end to the nonsense, the vanity, or the 
mischief of the fools. 

No one, therefore, can be surprised to hear that Tom 
Langley was soon taken imder the special guardianship of 
Sir E. Alex. Fred Audrey could see this ; he knew how 
to intei-pret the by-play, however deferential Sir Edward 
appeared to one who, Audrey feared, might be his easy, 
too easy dupe. 

Neither mtist we think too lightly of one of Tom's age 
and inexperience, if he was his dupe: this, fairly con- 
sidered, must be allowed rather to argue more generosity 
than less sense, in any man whose confidence had never 
been abused before. If Tom did not suspect any sinister 
designs, how should he suspect them ? What but a nature 
itself capable of deceit can, previous to painful experience, 
impute a dishonest motive or intention to the seemingly 
free and friendly words of an every-day acquaintance ? 

Sir Edward Alex occupied apartments within an easy 
walk of the Albany, in May Fair ; where, as we said, 
he would sometimes invite Tom to pass a quiet hour. On 
these evenings there was always a third party present — 
always the same, and a lady, whom the people of the 
house called Lady Alex, though her real name was Bella 
Johnson. Her dress was quiet, and her appearance almost 
lady-like, but the impression made by her looks was rather 
spoilt when she began to speak: still, she might have 
passed without observation in much country society. 

The first time Tom Langley was introduced, the lady 
seemed shy and ill at ease, and he said he really felt for 
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her position ; and probably the sympathy he betrayed 
tended not a little towards winning her confidence, with 
many m^ks of preference and attention. He could not 
but observe, however, that towards Sir E. Alex she evinced 
anything but confidence : Tom thought he discerned rather 
the fear and the distance of a dependant, than the ease 
and 1bhe charming composure of — what in Sir Edward's 
theory she so conveniently replaced — a lawful and a loving 
wife. On the other hand, the manner of Sir Edward 
was morose and impatient, which was met by a sullen 
and sighing, and sometimes, it seemed, by an enduring 
mood. 

The great bone of contention was — and in such false 
and anomalous positions ever must be — that he was al- 
ways abroad and taking his pleasure, while she must mope 
and pine at home. It was in vain that he enumerated 
drives to Eichmond, or tickets for the play, or other set 
and formal diversions, the difficulty still remained. Such 
pleasures were no pleasures to her: she yearned for so- 
ciety, and sympathy which she could never know. Grentle- 
men only could be cordial or kind to her, and of them he 
was jealous : as to ladies, from their presence she shrank 
and recoiled with a shudder, feeling that from their sym- 
pathies she was banished for ever I and horrible, most 
horrible is the doom I 

For, it is only when the laws of Him who made us are 
ttius set at defiance, that we learn how fearfully and how 
wonderfully we are made. The happy smile that meets 
smile again — the gladsome look that can count on as 
joyous a response — the light and merry heart that is 
hourly cheered with the sweet music of speech, and thrills 
and throbs with the honied words of virtuous friendship 
and of love — these are blessings which, like the simshine 
and the shower, we little think of, till those trying seasons 
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when all is turned to censure and disdain^ when the 
rest of life is dark and cheerless, and the whole soul 
faints ^ 

But Bella Johnson every day was feelingly reminded 
of the want of that oil of gladness. To her, if ever her 
thoughts went abroad, all was bleak, ungenial, out of tune 
and harmony ; while at home, home was no home to her 
— all was suspicion and jealousy, distrust and fear. — To- 
day perhaps in plenty, but to-morrow houseless I How 
easy for him to desert her, and in a moment disappear I — 
how brittle the tie which should never have been formed, 
and which had never been acknowledged, and which every 
friend or relative would ever be urging him to break! — 
How inevitable the conclusion, that each word of censure 
or ill-humour, from one too literally her lord and master, 
bore this stinging, heartless alternative and threat, if the 
poor creature happened to provoke his jealousy, or to limit 
his selfish independence ! 

Such was the life of Bella Johnson : and, lest our 
sympathy for erring women should seem to slope the path 
of guilt, let us give solemn warning that, such will be the 
life of every woman who ignores the fact, that when un- 
secured by the laws of marriage, and unprotected by that 
strong voice of public opinion, by which those laws are 
upheld, woman is the slave of man, without sympathy for 
her sorrows, or redress for her wrongs. 

As to Sir E. Alex, he was continually irritated at find^ 
ing that smiles of good humour, or the poorest semblance 
of love, is that which money cannot buy, being given only 
as the spontaneous exchange for the undipped coin of the 
heart. Every visit of a man like Langley tended to in- 
crease his jealousy and discontent; because her every look, 
and tone, and attention at the tea-table, served only to 
show how natural to her was that pleasing and complapent 
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manner^ in the presence of another^ which she long had 
ceased to bear towards him. 

The difference is easily explained. Tom felt for her 
position^ and looked with imfeigned pity on her : and what 
woman ever was at a loss to see melting in the eye, or to 
hear vibrate in the voice, the soft and tremulous accents 
of a kind and sympathetic heart ? 

Still, Bella Johnson had become indispensable to Sir 
E. Alex. The excitement of his speculating life, and all 
his City cares and calculations, were too wearying to allow 
him to take anv interest in billiards, or in those amuse- 
ments by which idle men seek that excitement in the 
night, of which he had enough, and more than enough, in 
the day. Still, the deteriorating eflfects of this alternative 
were very evident. Her conversation could only be of 
topics and connexions below the standard of his tastes; 
and, as dropping water wears stones, so a continual flow of 
common ideas and inferior sentiments, aided by all the 
subtle influences of woman, never fail to degrade and vul- 
garise the mind of man. 

As to the conversation that went on, while Bella sat 
quiet with her needlework or crochet. Sir Edward was dis- 
coursing on mines, railways, and other investments. But 
Tom was by no means of a temperament just then to catch 
the fever of speculation. As to his property, it remained 
in the same safe investments in which it was bequeathed ; 
and " finding business," as he said, " an especial bore, he 
handed over all that kind of thing to Fred Audrey." 

It was in vain that Sir Edward drew him out, and 
eventually set before him, that all he then received for his 
money was four per cent, and that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to put him in the way of making six, 
at the least ; " indeed a man was very slow, who, in these 
days^ could not make a great deal more." Still, Tom 
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came out with some common - place remark like this : 
^^ That some fellows, trying for more, lost all they had, 
and were utterly sold up : and what did the Duke of Wel- 
lington mean, when he told his officers, eager to invest 
their savings, that * good interest was only another name 
for bad security ?' " 

Sir Edward, at one time, was rather staggered by these 
remarks, and thought, for the moment, that Tom was wiser 
than he seemed, and that he had altogether mistaken his 
man ; but he soon saw that Tom, like others, was per- 
fectly innocent, all the time, of the wisdom embodied and 
embalmed in these prudential maxims and shrewd sayings. 

But Toim let fall one remark, yet more to the purpose ; 
namely, that his income being at that time fully adequate 
to his wants, he did not care to trouble himself about 
making more. And no doubt Sir Edward had sense 
enough to see that he could not possibly have a more un- 
promising position to attack ; for, speculations of all kinds, 
like that of the gaming-table in particular, are not un- 
commonly the resource of men who cannot make both 
ends meet; — so. Sir Edward felt he must bide his time, 
till debts and difficulties should make Tom better disposed 
to lend a ready ear to some short cut in the long and hilly 
road to riches. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HE WITNESSES A FASHIONABLE EXPERIMENT FOR IMPROVING ON THE 
WAYS OF PROVIDENCE : BUT IT DOES NOT WORK AS WELL AS WAS 
EXPECTED. 

The London season was now drawing to a close. Every- 
body was talking of going out of town, and everybody 
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wanted; and, therefore, no one found something _cheap, 
snug, and convenient, not too far from London, and near 
a railway station ; or, as was then more generally avail- 
able, to be reached by steamer. 

All the young people were thinking of sailing, fishing- 
parties, pic-nics, and hay-fields ; and, not a few of the 
old people were thinking of something far less cheerful ; 
namely, of double rent, fatigue of moving, orthodox wives 
with the " thirty-nine articles," and all the worry of a 
new start in housekeeping; with strange tradesmen, 
strange servants, and such poor comforts, as were very 
ill-exchanged for what they had left behind. 

Besides, old people, having already seen a sample of 
everything in this world, have no curiosity and no ro- 
mance ; — with them, all is reality and fact. They have 
no love of enterprise, still less of roughing it ; and year 
after year have felt that, after the first fortnight, having 
taken tea with the Parson, laughed at the Clerk, and 
perhaps made acquaintance with the Doctor, and looked 
hard and often at the pigs, and coimted the donkeys 
on the beach or the geese on the common, it is very 
stupid being away from everything, and knowing nobody; 
and, were it not for the name of the thing, they would 
not be sorry to find themselves at home. 

It was already agreed that, on the first of September, 
Sir E. Alex should join Tom at Kitley Farm, part of his 
family estate, and have the first of the partridges. ^ But 
while Tom was very sanguine, and his friend not quite 
cool at the reports received from the country as to the 
number and strength of the coveys. Sir Edward happened 
to lose sight of his frequent visitor for two or three days 
together; and, going to Tom's chambers, he found him 
laid low by that most debilitating of all complaints, an 
attack of influenza, with symptoms of ague. 
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Of all helpless, pitiable objects, there is nothing more 
deplorable than a sick bachelor in London chambers. 
You can hire attendance, but not tenderness — labour, 
but not love. 

As to nurses, even the best can ill replace the ever- 
watchful care of a mother, who, once more, would control 
you as an infant ; or a sister, or a wife, who, so silently, 
yet so eloquently, convince you that times there are when 
man must own his weakness and incapacity, and woman 
reign supreme. 

Still, among your own people who have known you 
from a child, you may find a nurse who takes a hearty 
interest, and who boasts perhaps of bringing Master 
Thomas into the world and seeing Miss Mary go out of 
it, and who, having thus followed the fortunes of the 
family from the cradle to the grave, is rather above ab- 
stracting your pillow to soften her seat, or of trying every- 
thing that is strengthening in the first place on herself. 

But in London, what can you do? Your doctor 
names a " Sarah Gamp," or your servant adds some 
specious title to his friend the charwoman, in consider- 
ation of a treat out of this very advantageous bargain, 
and, of course, the slower your recovery, the better for 
themselves. 

To such a nice little arrangement Tom was at that 
time a helpless victim : and, as Sir Edward entered the 
room, the first thing that sounded in his ears was a most 
noisy, tearing kind of cough, which cough proceeded not, 
as one would suppose, from the patient, but from the far 
more important gullet of the nurse. Other senses in Sir 
Edward were oflfended in a way which caused him to open 
the window ; but hereupon the nurse began to cry out, 
and declare it was so bad for her cough she never could 
abide it. 
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This was what the Americans call ^^ heaping it up 
a little too mountainous^" and so far it was fortunate for 
Tom : for. Sir Edward having all the instincts of a gentle- 
man, declared that no friend of his should be poisoned 
in this way ; and as to the old crone, he did remember 
hearing of smothering patients with a bolster, and nothing 
was more likely, especially if she was paid by the job. 

It probably occurred to Sir Edward also, that half his 
troubles with Bella came from her having no baby to 
nurse, and nothing to do; so, seeing a case of generosity 
made easy, he proposed to have Tom at once removed to 
his own spare bed-room in May Fair. 

It is not much to say, that the fortnight during which 
Tom lay ill were among the happiest hours for many 
a long day that had checkered with tlieir intermitting 
light and cheerfulness the blighted existence of Bella 
Johnscui. She tended him as only fond and devoted 
woman can tend a man, feeling herself most amply, most 
richly rewarded, in the looks of gratitude and dependence 
so legible even in the glazed, the dull and drooping eye ; 
as also, not least, in the sympathetic interest he betrayed, 
and which tempted her at length to disburthen her sorrows 
and to sound every note in the scale of woe, as she made 
him acquainted with her sad and pitiful story. 

It appeared that Bella was the daughter of the poorest 
of all men, a poor gentleman ; for her father was an officer 
in the army, and her mother was the daughter of a ship- 
builder at Dover. 

As to her education, her parents thought, like their 
neighbours, that being accomplished was the same thing 
as being educated. Mental resources were nothing, effect 
and display everjrthing; and instead of being trained in 
some useful course of duty and the kind of economy 
necessary to make home happy, or even to keep a house 
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over her head^ she was taught, also like her neighbours, 
to venture all on the risk matrimonial, and to ignore 
everything belonging to that worid of week-days and 
working-days that could possibly remind any deluded 
young man that rent and taxes, coals and candles, soap 
and soda, besides three meals a-day, are simple neces- 
saries which the most angelic creatures they can marry 
must either look after or go without. 

Mrs. Johnson did the housekeeping and Bella did the 
visiting, which consisted probably in leaving her mother's 
card for her, and keeping pace with the calls, and thus 
preserving the existence of the Johnsons fresh and alive in 
the memories of the little world of Puddlefield. ' 

As to the main employment of Miss Bella Johnson's 
life, just as some idle young men who live waiting for 
something under Grovemment, so Bella lived waiting to 
be married. Till that great event had come off, no tiilae 
began to count — till that was done, nothing was to be 
done — her dress and ornaments, parties, viaitings, and 
affectations,. as well as subscriptions to assemblies, were all 
to this end, or so many prudential investments for this 
particular return. 

Well, days passed on, unenjoyed and profitless. She 
lived not in the present but in the future. The whole of 
Bella's life was as tantalising and unsatisfactory as every- 
body's else ten minutes before dinner. Indeed, time 
seemed a mere impertinence and interruption, so long as 
that which she had always been taught alone made 
time worth living for, was so cruelly slow in coming to 
pass. 

However, time, enjoyed or not enjoyed, as it will go 
on, so it proceeded to lay first her mother and then her 
father in the grave. Then came the overwhelming an- 
nouncement that not only his half-pay had ceased, but 
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that a life insurance he had effected had been long since 
dropped ; and as to poor Bella, — 

" The world was all before her where to choose.'* 

Without useful habits, without knowledge or experience, 
what could she do ? The place of nursery-governess was 
all she could attempt, and even there she soon found that 
temper, patience, endurance, and self-control when she 
was blamed, of course, as often for the faults of others as 
her own, were qualities not to be learnt by the spoilt child 
of luxury and ease. So, Bella soon received notice to 
leave, despairing alike of another situation, or of her power 
to endure its indignities if she found one. 

Just then it was, that when Bella's heart was sinking 
within her, and when she had not heard one kind word 
spoken to her for many months, when she was .still yearn- 
ing for sympathy she •could not find, and when a life of 
insult and destitution rose as one dark cloud on the horizon 
of her destiny, in an evil hour she met, believed, and 
trusted, and " loved not wisely, but too well," Sir E. Alex. 
He knew the time of her leaving her situation ; he pro- 
mised her marriage : finding her nearly penniless, he pro- 
vided her with apartments, thus adding the ties of heart- 
felt esteem and gratitude to love ; then he kept artfully 
delaying the fulfilment of his engagement. After a while 
he accused her of want of confidence, and pretended to be 
offended, saying, "Why not trust to his honour?" and 
talked of the rite of marrifige as a mere form, to be gone 
through at any time ; and then he so far compromised her 
as to take up his abode in part of the same lodgings he 
had engaged for her. 

Bella's tears at this point broke the thread of her 
story. *^ How can I tell," she said, in an agony of emo- 
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tion, ^^ but that at any party he joind he may not meet 
some titled lady, and that any note I take in my hand 
may not contain the fatal news that another alliance is 
about to be formed? and then he may suddenly disappear 
from London, and I be thrown dishonoured on the world, 
an outcast and utterly forlorn I " 

Tom Langley naturally became deeply interested in 
the history and the fortunes of poor Bella. A woman 
may scorn an erring sister if she will, neither can we de- 
sire that any lady's feelings should be less pure or sen- 
sitive than they are ; still, much do we suspect that no 
woman but one who has herself been so basely betrayed 
can believe or imagine that fashionable kind of honour 
which allows one, who would resent with a bullet the im- 
putation of a lie from a man, to be guilty of the basest 
treachery to a poor defenceless girl ! 

And it is because we too well know they are ^^ more 
sinned against than sinning," that n*en are more tender in 
their judgment; and so far do we sympathise in the man- 
liness of Hector, of whom Helen says so touchingly in the 
Riady that in all the years of misery she had brought 
upon them, not one word of reproach had he allowed to 
be uttered against her. 

No wonder, then, that Tom's feelings should be 
touched, and, to say the truth, his conscience too. Being 
not much better than the men of his day, and the men of 
his fashionable set, he remembered how often he had 
acquiesced in lax talk and lax principles as to " the way 
of the world" and ^^fair game:" and this was the first 
time he had realised the heart-broken struggles of the 
poor hunted hare, cowering unseen in her form to die, 
while her thoughtless pursuers, perhaps, were passing 
eagerly on, bent only on another cruel chase. 

Tom Langley, like many others, could do a thought- 
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less thing, but he could not do a heartless one. The 
*^ non-matrimonial theory" of Sir E. Alex he had now 
seen tried in all its hateful length and breadth, and he 
began, for the first time, to perceive the dilemma was 
this, — If a woman had no heart, he cared not for her; 
and if she had, this was the way to break it. 

The bed of sickness, when the sufferer is sick unto 
death, is very erroneously supposed to be favourable to 
serious thoughts : for, oftentimes, the mind is clouded, a 
state of apathy has set in ; and to live or die is become a 
matter of dull indifference. 

But the bed of sickness, as it was with Tom Langley, 
is a very improving Season. Thoughts so easily dismissed 
in health, like unwelcome visitors, just then will stay, 
Hope, romance, imagination, and all the delusive lights, 
which in tumultuous health and with buoyant spirits for- 
bid us to see things as they are, now leave us to ourselves. 
It was pleasure, in the most attractive form that Tom had 
ever conceived, that at this improving season now stood 
before him, revealed in all its cruel heartlessness. Before 
this time he had always thought Sir E. Alex a most lucky 
fellow, as having feathered his nest most softly, and 
solved the problem of domestic life, without parting from 
the light-hearted bachelor's liberty and ease. But now 
the painted sepulchre was seen within, Tom seemed like 
Ulysses on the shores of Sicily: he had not only been 
enchanted with the syren's song, but also he had been 
allowed to catch a glimpse of corruption festering in the 
background enough to break the alluring spell. 

I am sorry to confess of Tom Langley that, in thought 
and wish, he had not long before been guilty of medi- 
tating a very similar arrangement, and that now he was 
not a little disappointed to see the cost at which alone he 
could effect it. He had no mother or sister to make him 

£ 
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a home. Drinking and smoking, billiards, or wearing 
and wasting excitement of some kind, and that in the 
company of selfish and heartless men— this was night 
after night his only resource-otherwise he must mo^Tin 
chambers by himself. We can feel for Tom — because, 
we distinctly remember a lonely bachelor, who invited 
the old charwoman of the house to come up and dam her 
stocking in his room, to break the ominous ticking of the 
clock, and perhaps keep up the association of a wi^rld 
peopled with woman-kind. 

No sooner was Tom convalescent than he told Sir 
Edward he was quite sick of London life, and had s^ous 
thoughts of living in the country. Sir Edward was not 
pleased with this; it looked rather as if his hospitality, 
and the trouble he had taken, were all thrown away. 
However, they parted to meet at the end of August. 
Tom was rather melancholy in leaving poor Bella, aad 
thoughtfully asked Sir Edward to go with him to a jewel- 
ler's to choose for her a trinket, in acknowledgment of her 
care and attention. 

At that time, if anybody had represented to Tom 
Langley that by some little sacrifice he could relieve Bella 
from her painful and dishonoured position, that he could 
forbid her any more too curiously to eye each scented 
note, and even to start at the postman's rap, and no longer 
to dread, in the frequent absence of one selfish being, that 
the time had come when they must part for ever, Tom 
was quite equal to the effort ; and, had any one said that 
he would ever see the day when in such a cause his hand 
and heart would no longer go together, he certainly would 
never have believed it. 

When Tom told us Bella's story, we could not help 
moralising in the manner following: — 

We once had a favourite canary, which, being used to 
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the warmth of our hreakfast-room^ and after all its natural 
habits had been displaced by having all its wants supplied, 
escaped by an open window, and flew away. It was 
pitiful to trace it from tree to tree, evidently lost and help- 
less, and such a contrast to the other happy songsters, 
which flitted about, and found their food in security and 
ease. — No doubt, by cold or hunger, or pecked by the 
other birds, this victim of our fondness must soon have 
died. 

The fate of our canary would painfully remind us of 
Bella Johnson, and of many of the thousands who in 
various ^ades, which are better imagined than described, 
are the victims of foolish fondness, or of a system of mor- 
bid refinement, and a youth of sentiment and romance. 

First of all, by ease, and by a fanciful idle life, their 
oerves are tuned to that exquisite sensibility which must 
prove agony in the ruder blasts of a jarring and con- 
tentious world. Meanwhile, as marriage holds not only 
its natural prominence in the pictures of their youthftd 
life, but since it is also made the chief end and object for 
which they tutor their fingers or their toes-the heart 
and mind and principles being of secondary importance— 
the result is a distempered imagination; or ideal and 
visionary pictures of a world that is not, and never 
will be. 

There is a well-known classical proverb, that ^^ whom 
the Deity marks out for ruin he begms by making mad." 
In female ruin the enemy finds this madness ready made. 
He finds, at least, a mind feeble, fanciful, romantic, and 
unstrung — in short, an unsound mind. The tempter 
soon succeeds ; the wonder is, a Sir E. Alex should ever 
feil. Society at once raises its loud and virtuous outcry. 
Of this we have no reason to complain. We only wish 
the qry were raised at the right time and at the really 
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guilty party. Would that public opinion could speak as 
indignantly when domestic duties might serve as (what 
they are) nature's own kindly tonic to the nerves, and 
means to invigorate their characters. Would that parents 
would be warned against living for appearances, eaten up 
by their own servants, and without a penny to leave be- 
hind ; when, with their own daughters properly employed, 
they might find the truest satisfaction and household com- 
fort, and ensure to their families a home to shelter them 
from dangers and trials of a certain description, which the 
rude village girl is far better taught to suspect and to 
avoid. 

" What! and would you have a Countess turn cook, or 
a Duchess a dairy-maid ?" 

We never said anything of the kind. Albeit, such 
ladies as can aflford no good cook, will as little soil their 
pretty fingers with many a useful operation in the kitchen, 
as with their favourite pursuits in their conservatory. No, 
ladies of wealtii and fortune, in the very distribution — for, 
what else is spending but the distribution? — of that 
fortune, may find enough to do. The duties involyed in 
the regulation and command of a large household are 
quite enough for those who duly discharge them. Cer- 
tainly, ladies of every rank may learn wisdom from words 
uttered in a really kind and friendly spirit : but, it is in 
the ranks we would number as one and two below the 
highest, in which habits that ultimately swell the black 
stream of social misery unhappily prevail. Nay, we truly 
believe that, just as a poor wife often proves a prodigal 
one, so is there more lounging indolence, and very for 
more aflfectation and romance, in the daughters of the 
poor " Gentry," than among the Ladies of the British 
Peerage. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

AS ALL THE WORLD WAS GOING OUT OF TOWN, TOM LANGLEY GOES TOO— 
HE MEETS WITH A BEMABEABLE ADVENTUBE. 

Tom, having now two months before him, was for awhile 
in doubt where to go. Since ^^ rolling stones gather no 
moss," and the ice of formality, and of ^ stupidity too, 
remains to be broken afresh amongst new scenes and new 
faces, and since Tom must decide on a place where he 
would have some one to speak to, he decided at IcDgth in 
throwing himself once more among his old friends who 

lived around Shrimpton, in the county of , and 

wrote at once to his former landlady to prepare to receive 
him. 

The glad news flew from house to house as by a train 
of gunpowder, soon as the first spark had flashed from the 
excited eyes of Mrs. Squires. Tom Langley was known of 
old at Shrimpton. His coming or not coming almost 
determined the goodness or the dulness of the season; and 
from the keepers of lodgings to the catchers of shrimps 
and drivers of donkeys — including bathing and boat 
men, and cadgers various — all eyed Mr. Langley as 
so many stone of perquisites as soon as he entered the 
place. 

But, independently of all profit, there seems a general 
conspiracy among woman-kind to spoil a young fellow like 
Tom. The more helpless he is, or the more helplessness 
he affects, the more the ladies will do for him. Susan 
will leave off in the middle of anything to sew on a button 
for Mr. Langley; whereas her pouting lips would telegraph 
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no little peevishness and ill-humour if the same request 
proceeded from a lady. Cook and landlady, too, will be 
quite satisfied, for the mere small change of gossip and 
gallantry, to run up-stairs, however suddenly he may call, 
to catch at one half a message, and guess the other half, 
and so never fail to have all he desires ready for his use 
and service by the time he comes home. 

There was little chance, therefore, that Tom, or any 
other independent young bachelor, should fail of attract- 
ing much notice and hospitality in a neighbourhood he 
knew as well as Shrimptdn. But Dryden says, — 

" None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave. 
Deserve the fair." 

And whoever knows anything of the female heart is well 
aware, that when once a young man signalises himself by 
any dashing adventure, at the risk of his life, from that 
moment he may hope to distance all possible rivals in the 
race of love. , 

Just such an opportunity oflFered, and was gallantly 
embraced by Tom Langley, before he had been many days 
in Shrimpton. But to give Tom his fuU and fair meed 
of praise, we must let him come in exactly in his proper 
place in the following most extraordinary drama of real 
life. 

One of the most picturesque retreats in England is the 
small town of Eockdale, about two miles west, and a plea- 
sant walk or row from Shrimpton. The cliflfs are almost 
as high as Dover, and deep ravines with a roaring stream, 
dashing and splashing from rock to rock, between banks 
beautifully wooded with oak, birch, and thick underwood. 
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down to the very sea, all combine to give a distinctive 
beauty to this highly-favoured spot. As to the popula- 
tion, the greater part is of the swallow tribe, fiocking 
there to enjoy the summer sims, and leaving little more 
than a local regiment of bathing-women,- shrimp-gatherers, 
donkey-drivers, and lodging-house keepers, to exist through 
the winter on the honey they can hive in the sunshine of 
their fortunes. 

If ever the stirring tale of any romantic adventure 
would drop as a positive blessing upon any place or any 
people, to ripple the stagnant surface of lounging idle life, 
it were in a kind of "Sleepy Hollow," like the vale of 
Rockhead, commonly called Eockdale. The visitors come 
solely to amuse themselves, and naturally find in course of 
time, that two or three months of bathing, boating, and 
pic-nic parties, and watching the arrivals and departures 
in the boat that intercepts the Westhill steamer, with 
nothing to whet the appetite or to emphasize the mono- 
tony of sultry summer days — that this proves, at last, the 
most insipid existence imaginable. 

However, it was ordained on the month of July, about 
years ago, that the following most remarkable occur- 
rence should take place. Whether it is to be numbered 
among providential and miraculous interpositions, in order 
that every reader may the better decide for himself, we 
pledge ourselves to forego all poetical license, and to give 
a truly untouched photograph, as regards the extraordinary 
points of the story. 

A young gentleman, about twenty years of age, long 
used to climb the hills and perilous rocks in the Highlands 
of Scotland, left his lodgings at about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and roamed heedlessly along the sands under 
the beach, till he had passed round the nose of the Fore- 
land. He then began to ascend the higher ground, in 
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order to return over Martenbury Hill, and after two or 
three hundred feet of diflScult climbing he made good his 
footing in a beaten track. 

This track he followed some distance, till it degenerated 
into a kind of sheep-walk, bearing away in an oblique 
direction, so as to break the steepness of the ascent. 

Along this path he was walking, occupied with little 
else than his own thoughts, when, all of a sudden, the path 
gave way beneath his feet, and he found himself precipi- 
tated down a steep incline — sometimes on his face, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other, and sometimes 
bounding as from one level to another, while a seeming 
cataract of red earth and stones, as if he were sharing the 
ruin of a landslip, came thundering and crashing after 
him. 

All this time the poor fellow was struggling in vain to 
dig his nails into the earth, or to grasp the pointed stones 
that were embedded in this mountain's side. Stone after 
stone only tore his hands ; stone after stone only mocked 
his eflforts, and giving way came rolling after him. 

In this manner, one while he was shpping, and another 
while he was precipitated from one inclined plane to an- 
other, till at last he passed to an incline less steep, and 
there he contrived, to his great relief, to arrest his down- 
ward course and to effect a lodgment — with his face to the 
earth and one foot against each side of the contracting 
gorge or gulley, down which he proved to have fallen. 

He now began to breathe again, to collect his thoughts, 
to consider where he was, and what to do : but so thrilling 
was the sense that his frightful and downward career was 
arrested, that he felt sanguine, as well as grateful, in this 
moment, as he supposed, of his providential and certain 
deliverance. 

But gratitude, like contentment, is very often strongest 
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in the honest hearts of those who, in the language of the 
world, have very little to be grateful for. Behold here a 
young man on the bare hill-side, flat on his face, and with 
nails in the ground, bruised and sore, cut and bleeding, 
and just about ten feet from the brink of a precipice — ilot 
even knowing that he was not nearer still — and not daring 
to move for fear of endangering a frightful repetition in 
his perilous descent. 

In this position he lay some time, feeling his position 
as well as he could, first with one foot, and then with the 
other ; for he could not dare to use both feet at the same 
time. He was also looking out of the comers of his eyes, 
and found at last that the range of his vision was limited 
by red earth and sandstone — a sloping bank of each — 
both on the right hand and on the left. 

However, the very difficulty of breathing while he lay 
upon his face, and the utter hopelessness of climbing up 
again till he had reconnoitred more widely by shifting his 
position ; all this, after about a quarter of an hour, made 
him risk all, by turning partly on his side, and partly on 
his back. *^The gentleman," said a sailor, "was in a 
nook of the rock when I first caught sight of him, for all 
the world like a man in a pig-trough set up on end, 
sloping against a wall." We should rather say, he must 
have looked like a stone figure in a cathedral wall, sup- 
posing only that the niche and the statue reclined at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. Indeed, so nearly per- 
pendicular was his position, that he was obliged to keep an 
arm against each side of the nook that formed his rocky 
cell, and thus only could he feel safe. 

But what kind of safety was this? — So far, he felt 
hopeful, and almost confident, of finding some means of 
escape; but these hopes were doomed gradually to grow 
more faint, even to the verge of despair, when his mind 
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began to open to the frightful — the desperate — position 
in which he was placed. 

Still he did not lose heart. First of all, remembering 
weU the hair-breadth escapes of other days, while fighting 
with the screaming eagles, as he had been lowered to their 
nests by one frail rope down the wildest clifTs of Orkney ; 
remembering, too, that time was when, wherever his hand 
could hold and foot could rest, he had nerve to trust him- 
self, proudly defiant of the angry sea lashing in its fury 
the rocks some hundred fathoms down below — a young 
man of such daring, and used to such hardy feats rf 
climbing, naturally thought that where he had slid down 
he could imdoubtedly get up. 

But what was his dismay when, looking some feet 
above him, he found something like half the head of a 
cask — it was this that, to the imagination of the sailor, 
formed one end of the supposed pig-trough — projecting, 
as an impracticable barrier or wide cornice to his prison 
wall ! What he saw was a part of the strata of the rock 
over which he had passed along with the crumbling and 
loosened earth, pouring down like water over some flat 
and stony ledge; and this projecting rock, he saw at a 
glance, most effectually would bar his return ! 

But if he could not get up, yet still he thought he 
might get down. Height and distance are deceiving, and 
it did not seem so far. This delusive hope buoyed up his 
spirits for a considerable time as long as the tide was in, 
more particularly as he thought that he had yet another 
chance of deliverance because vessels were continually 
passing up and down the Channel. They, too, did not 
seem so far off; and he shouted to one till it had glided 
away, seeming smaller in the distance ; and then he 
shouted to a second. ^^ How provoking I " he thought , 
*^ just a little nearer, and all would have been well." And 
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then a third and a fourth came by^ for the same vain calls 
for succour. 

All these hopes and all these efforts served^ at all 
events^ to psuss away the time, and to 'keep hope alive in 
his breast ; and then he thought, since none came to help 
him, or were likely to come very soon, he must seriously 
think of waiting no longer, but setting to work in good 
earnest to help himself. "^ Surely he could do something 
at a critical moment like this? Gould he not tear his 
coat in pieces and lower himself?" — he had heard of 
such means — '^Surely he could do something!" though 
how to get his coat off, or, indeed, how to dispense with 
the pressure of his arms against the sides of his little 
prison-house, like those of a sweep against the sides of a 
chimney, he did not know. 

But as to getting down, and as to the giddy height at 
which he clung, his mind was doomed gradually to open, 
SB it had before with regard to climbing up, to an utterly 
desperate state of things. 

The first thing that gave a turn to his still sanguine 
heart, was the thought that the stones looked very small 
now the tide had gone back ; yet he knew for certain that 
there were many stones there as big as a waggon at the 
very least. 

Next, a gull flew screaming by, and as it floated down, 
and down, and down, on its oary pinions, it did seem 
to him a very long time before it reached so low as to 
hover and then alight upon the waves. 

Lastly, to crown all, a lump of stone dislodged, rolled 
barely two yards below his feet, and then fell, and dis- 
appeared. He listened for the sound, and many, many 
seconds had elapsed before, as by a faint report, it sent 
back the tale that that stone had dropped some fifty 
fathoms before it broke upon the beach beneath I 
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And now more and more painful grew the sense of his 
awful position. Eocks stopped him climbing up; three 
or four hundred feet — about the height of St. Paul's 
Cathedral — stopped his climbing down; and, what was 
worse, he must now be more careful than ever not to slip, 
because he had just discovered that he could not be very 
far from the very verge of one headlong and precipitous 
descent ! 

His only hope of safety he now perceived, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, rested on one point alone. To one 
point, consequently, all his efforts and all his energies in 
the struggle between life and death must be directed — 
namely, attracting the attention of some one of the many 
vessels which, as in a moving panorama, kept passing up 
and down the Channel. 

But if he were really three himdred feet above the sea 
— small to the eye as the very sea-gull on the rock — how 
hard to catch the eye of any one sailing even close below ! 
how hard also to shout, high as from the top of St. Paul's, 
above all amidst the breaking of the waves, to any one 
even close beneath I 

Again, could any vessel possibly come close ? What 
seaman ever nears a rocky point ? And if so, look at him 
in the bend of that little cove : he is not on the face of 
the projecting foreland, but just where the rocks receding 
form a little bay. How small the angle at which any eye 
can see him I how quickly would any vessel pass beyond 
the opening of these two lofty cliffs, which seemingly stand 
like giant sentinels, one on his right hand and one on his 
left, as if to guard and ensure his inexorable doom ! 

However, as drowning men will catch at straws, so 
will the spark of hope within the breast bum to the last 
moment of certain and resourceless ruin. Mercifully is 
man made to hope even against hope, and to owe his safety 
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sometimes to desperate and undying efforts, where men at 
calmer moments would hang down their idle hands. 

The neckerchief is now pulled, or rather snatched off. 
All seemed against him : it is not a good colour, it is grey; 
still that must serve. It is no easy matter to spare a hand 
to tug at the knot and get it off; still, he just contrives, 
giving first a tug at the handkerchief and then nervously 
clutching at the rock, and then again at the handkerchief, 
and then again at the rock, by alternate action, till at 
length he is armed with a signal, a flag of distress, which 
he waves and shakes at every vessel that comes in sight, 
as often as he has courage to quit his hold and find a hand 
to spare. 

Many a vessel did he wave and shout to, full half a 
mile off : but never mind, it serves to divert him, and to 
keep hope alive; for else the hours, indeed, were long. 
It was eleven o'clock in the morning, as near as he could 
guess, when first he gained this rocky seat ; and now it is 
nearly four in the afternoon. He is hoarse with shouting ; 
cramped and weary with extending his arms, as if cruci- 
fied, to the rock, to maintain his critical, ay, and the most 
lonesome and discouraging position that mortal man has 
ever yet conceived. 

Nothing solacing is there on which to rest his eye. 
The houses of Shrimpton, or any human habitation, he 
cannot see. Even the opposite coast, or sight of land, 
other rocks shut off from his view. Nothing is before 
him but to look right down the open sea — save the wild 
birds, who mock him by their easy and triumphiant flight 
— and distant vessels, on which to set his foot he would 
give all his worldly goods and honours. 

Behold, here was enacted, on this rugged face of the 
Martenbury Cliffs, the nearest possible resemblance to the 
Prometheus of iEsohylus, chained hand and foot to some 
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rugged and storm-beaten cliffy unpitied and alone^ fax 
from the paths of men ! 

And now the afternoon was turning chilly, the weather 
was unsettled, and storms had swept over him. The suf- 
ferer was numbed with cold. His heart had well-nigh 
sunk within him ; a little more, and his aching limbs had 
now relaxed, and then he must have sunk down, and fallen 
a mangled mass upon the crags below. 

But just now, in the moment of his greatest need, he 
hears voices just below him ; he looks and sees the comer 
of a sail ; then the whole sheet ; and then a schooner, with 
men upon the deck, has steered clear round the pointy 
within a stone's throw of the beach. 

Immediately he shouts, and desperately waves his sorry 
signal of distress. No time is to be lost. In a moment 
the projecting rock upon his left will place them past the 
angle of sight. He waves and shouts, and waves again. 
The, men hear something, and look about ; but, alas 1 it. 
seems too late ! the schooner is all but gone ! when one of 
the sailors sees a bat lying upon the beach, and therefore 
looks about again. 

Still, the schooner is all but gone I — Grone? No, it 
is standing in ; it has lost the wind. And the current 
carries it, till it has made a tack right into this little bay. 
Now is his time. He shouts and waves again. For a 
moment the vessel is almost motionless. The men are 
asking each other who can be shouting. Once more they 
look up ; and now they see him. — Immediately, tiiey 
throw about their arms, to imply that they have caught 
sight of him. His handkerchief he waves again, to show 
that he understands their signs ; and now he is all hope 
of a rescue. What are the men doing with the halliards ? 
They run a flag to the topmast. He understands it. This 
is a signal for a pilot. Then, more and more the sailors 
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wave their armfi^ and jump about, and make expressive 
signs. And, at last, a clear, loud voice, greets his ear, — 
" A pilot is putting off ! Hold on, and you're safe." 

These were joyful words to revive and gladden a sink- 
ing heart. The schooner could not spare hands ; still it 
tacked about the spot, the men keeping him clearly in 
sight. But refreshed and strengthened as he was by this 
cheering hope, and all the shouting and sympathy of the 
men below, to whom his position seemed a miracle, the 
pilot gig had full three miles to come. And did they 
hasten? Hasten I — Yes, thanks to Tom Langley, long 
known at Shrimpton as the most powerful oarsman. He 
happened to be standing on the quay. " Lend us a hand," 
cried John Martin. " We are one hand short ; and the 
Betsy (an opposition boat) never must pull three miles 
a-head of us." 

Tom stripped in rowing style in a moment ; stipulated 
i/> give the stroke — double-quick time, the crew well 
knew — and away dashed the Betsy, with his boat, the 
Conqueror, racing after her. And little did the partisans 
of each, dream of the life at stake, when they cheered and 
shouted from the shore, *^ Betsy goes a-head I" "No; 
Conqueror 's after her I " " Go it, Betsy ! " " Pull away. 
Conqueror I" " Well pulled, Mr. Langley I" So the dis- 
tance of three miles was run in about five-and-twenty 
minutes, the Conqueror leading the way. 

" Well, what's the matter. Captain ?" said the man 
from the stern of the Conqueror. 

" Look up aloft, Hodges. D'ye see that man up in 
the rock ? No time 15 to be lost. Take this rope and 
land three of your crew, and let the rest row about to 
direct them, for fear they cannot find him, when they 
have made out a way to the place where he is." 

No sooner said than done. Tom and two of the men 
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landed with the rope. And now it proyes awful climbing. 
But for Tom Langley — whose heart was in the right 
place, and bursting with excitement — the ascent would at 
one time have been deemed hopeless ! " Fd go alone," 
said Tom ; " but how can I carry a hundredweight of 
rope and pull up the poor fellow at the end of it, single- 
handed?" 

It was then arranged that Tom should go first and 
help up the others by the rope, and this was done by these 
brave fellows at a fearful risk — we know the place well, 
and could never venture in cold blood within yards of the 
worst of it — till at last, after much tedious signalling and 
directing by the men in the boats below, they reached the 
right spot ; and then Tom Langley, creeping on his belly, 
leant over the gorge and cried out, "There he is, just 
down below ! " 

And now the men take time to breathe while Tom 
makes a bight in the end of the rope, and the other two 
prepared a place to fix their feet — for the danger was, 
that they might lose their balance and be all dragged 
down over the clifif together. 

But here, at the very crisis of their success, one diffi- 
culty seemed to render aU their pains and perils vain. 
The same ledge that barred the young man's climbing up 
also caused the rope to hang — oh! how agonising the 
disappointment! — a little further out than he could 
reach ! 

A samphire-gatherer has been known to spring and 
catch the rope in mid-air, with scores of fathoms beneath 
his feet ; but Mr. Morley (such was his name) had no 
footing for the spring, and was far too exhausted " thus to 
set his life upon a cast." So, for a minute or two, there 
hung the rope, which Tom shook and made to osciUate 
with all his might; but still in vain. At last Tom grew 
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out of all patience. " Something," he said, " must be 
done. The poor man will break his heart and die, and 
drop off outright, at this rate," said he. 

" Then, what can you do ? " was the question. 

" Why, get down a little lower," said Tom, " and guide 
the rope by the side of that vexatious ledge of rock that 
now alone keeps it from him." 

** It isn't possible," said one. 

** It is certain death to think of such a thing," said 
the other. 

" I'll do it at all risks," replied Tom ; ** only you stand 
my weight as I swing from this rock to the other. Come^ 
stick your heels in, and lie well back, and you can hold me." 

The men looked quite alarmed at this. They doubted 
if they could stand the jerk and swing of the rope : but 
Tom was determined, and in a minute the bold deed was 
done ! and then this fine fellow, swinging securely down 
to a lower level, guided the rope close to Mr. Morley's 
face. 

« Thank you ! God bless you all 1 " said he. " But 
I am afraid that all is in vain. I have not strength to 
hold on." 

" What's to be done ? " said one man. 

" I know," said Tom. " Til make a running noose, 
big enough to go over head and shoulders and draw tight 
under his arm." 

And now, once more the rope was guided back to Mr. 
Morley ; " and when," said the sailors below, "we saw the 
gentleman let go his hold with both arms at once to 
get his head and shoulders through the noose, we shud- 
dered and shut our eyes, and hung down our heads in 
terror and alarm, for we expected nothing less than to see 
him come tumbling down and dashed to atoms on the 
beach below." ' " 
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But the same superintending Providence that had 
supported him so many hours^ ordained that the bravery 
of these honest fellows should not be unrewarded. They 
soon, by a long pull and a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, had the inexpressible delight of seeing Mr. Morley 
crawl over the edge of this gorge, when every hand sprang 
forth, as if intuitively, to greet him. " The feeling was 
never to be erased," said Tom. " It was quite overpower- 
ing, even to the hardy sailors, for the tears started from 
their rough and weather-beaten eyes." 

A heap of stones and turf has since been raised as a 
landmark to memorialise the scene of this wonderful pre- 
servation, with which Tom LaDgley's name was long most 
honourably connected in the annals of Bockdale and all 
the country round Shrimpton. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TOM IS NOW " THE GREAT CARD" OF SHRIMPTON ; AND A CERTAIN YOUNG 
LADY IS ACCUSED OF UNFAIR PLAY, WHICH SUGGESTS THE THEORY OF 
" FAST YOUNG LADIEa" 

FnOM this time Tom was the hero of the season. The 
risk he had run was very great. It was known that he 
had gone first, without the rope to help him, at every 
critical point. So Tom was welcomed everywhere, and 
made to tell his story, and not seldom to row out ladies to 
see the perilous crag. Among all the families around he 
was soon a privileged person. 

At the Heathfields' he might go and play cricket with 
the boys at twelve o'clock, and stay to luncheon. 
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At Wilney Hall he might shoot at the target on the 
lawn, and take the chance of the Miss Mortons seeing 
him, and being just on the point of shooting too. Then, 
as he was strong and athletic, and delighted in boating, 
there were the Crawleys, whose garden sloped down to the 
water, and the Miss Crawleys — " so very masculine," the 
Mertons said — knew how to row. 

In Emma Crawley Tom particularly delighted; not 
that he had any serious ideas of her or she of him, for it 
was well known that Emma was engaged : but then, like 
other engaged young ladies, she could venture to treat a 
young man like a brother. She could put on all the 
affectation of not being aflfected at all, but perfectly 
natural, and so she could say anything she pleased, and 
thus most insidiously could she steal upon his sympathies 
and give soft suggestions in a quiet way. Of course. Miss 
Emma was quite safe. Tom could not possibly suspect 
her. So she took full benefit of that interesting season, 
as if flirting went for nothing. 

With a bachelor there is nothing so fatal as this kind 
of quiet advice — this little sisterly conversation of an 
engaged young lady, or of a young married woman of the 
more fascinating kind : nothing is so likely to make a 
man dissatisfied with his own restless and lonely lodgings. 
And Emma Crawley was the most cruel of her kind. 

** Grood night, Mr. Langley," she would say. " I sup- 
pose you let yourself in ? No one sitting up for you ! no 
one to tell how amused you have been ! Dear me, how 
sad!" 

At another time she would say, " Does Mrs. Mobcap 
make breakfast for you ? How can a gentleman make 
tea ? How awkward he must feel ! I should recommend 
you a canary, to hop about his cage, or a cat, or a spaniel 
— any living creature would be some kind of company." . 
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Mrs. Merton was nearly as bad. " '\Miat, always on 
the wing, Mr. Langley? so restless I" she would say. 
" Eeally, we do so pity you ! Well, pray come in at any 
time you please — you must be so lonely. It is quite a 
charity to take care of you." 

One would almost suppose that these ladies had a 
retaining fee from all the spinsters in and around the 
neighbourhood of Shrimpton. 

A man who, like Tom, had never lived with any sister, 
nor enjoyed the society of those lady friends which, save 
in a family circle, no bachelor can ever know, is wonder- 
fully overpowered when, in this way, some captivating 
Miss Crawley, or some interesting Mrs. Merton, looks 
down with pity, as from the serene altitude of their 
happy state, and either melts him with their sympathy or 
lulls him with the composure, which they would fain 
suggest, belongs to their own Elysian lot alone. 

Tom is not the first young man who was thus trans- 
ported to a state of fancied and seraphic bliss — forgot all 
his old heresies of liberty and leading-strings, and jumped 
at once to the very illogical conclusion that every symptom 
of a restless spirit— each craving void that's aching in 
the breast — because he felt it when single, must neces- 
sarily be cured when married. 

When these and other ladies of the same dangerous 
school were thus breaking up the fallows of Tom's callous 
feelings, he was continually hearing of the erratic doings 
of one Miss Minnie Chester. 

Miss Minnie Chester, though, as compared with other 
girls, she was in one sense " fast," is not to be mistaken 
for one of the modem school of " fast young ladies." Still, 
had this term been invented in those days, which it was 
not, Minnie's relatives and lady friends — for, she tried 
th^ir rules to the point of cracking; their etiquette oould 
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just hold her, and that was all — doubtless would have 
been reckoned fast indeed. 

But not so the gentlemen. As regards modesty, pro- 
priety, flirting, or forwardness, men have an instinctive 
perception by no means guided by any of Mrs. Chapone's 
rules. Of such admired publications Minnie once told 
her mamma, after a long morning at Mrs. Chapone's very 
virtuous letters of advice, that if a girl had no modesty, 
she thought such books might instruct her how to put on 
a little, which also seemed to her to be no small part of 
the then fashionable code of ladies' laws. 

*^ We all know, mamma," said Minnie, " that we do 
like to talk to gentlemen a great deal better than to talk 
to ladies : so, why should we be doomed to wear a sheepish 
look as if we did not ? No one likes Mrs. Collin's parties, 
and a good reason why — I am sure her last was a perfect 
hen-roost." 

** Fie ! my dear child, you must not use such expres- 
sions." 

**Well, I am sure it is a most expressive term — 
Greorge called it so ; and a good word, too. Besides this, 
when we go out to a ball it seems to me as if prudery 
were to pass for propriety : we are expected to stand like a 
statue ; and if we only look amused when we are amused, 
and do not seem as prim and proper, when we have that 
merry Captain Flighty for a partner, as when suffering 
under the cruel infliction of that dull and dry Peter Elton, 
people are so ill-natured as to say that we are asking the 
gentlemen to ask us. Such a degrading suspicion, indeed ! 
Why, it would never enter the mind of any woman who 
was not a flirt herself! " 

To understand these remarks at the present day, we 
must explain that Miss Minnie Chester was of a free 
impulsive soul, and that with quite as much purity of 
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thought, and propriety of conduct, she had about three 
times as much life and spirit, as well as buoyancy and 
happiness, as any of the young ladies all the country 
round. 

And since all our admiration for ladies fair cannot blind 
us to the fact, that they will pay the gentlemen the com- 
pliment of expecting a full and fair share of their attentions, 
and since this equitable allowance few young ladies were 
very likely to enjoy whole and entire as long as Minnie 
Chester was in the room, the consequjence was that the 
ladies of Shrimpton often inveighed against her, as one 
who had recourse to contraband means, rather than being 
bound by the customary laws of fair competition. 

In saying of days more than twenty years since, that 
'*a fast young lady" was an imknown term, we would 
only imply that there was no such term, because no such 
character. There was no such privilege in the female 
parliament, and no such " Toleration Act " yet had passed. 
In those days, ladies' laws were much more strict — a 
severity which, while it had its use, bore rather hard upon 
such warm-hearted creatures as Minnie Chester : for, you 
might as well imprison an eagle in the cage for a sparrow, 
as attempt to hedge about Minnie with the forms and 
statutes of an ordinary bread-and-butter miss. 

But how came these social laws to be now more lax, 
and whence the privilege of " fast young ladies ? " 

Hereon hangs a tale ! 

The answer, we trust, will appear more plainly in the 
course of this eventful history : suffice it for the present to 
suggest, that some little may be explained by the fact, 
that the excessive prudery and reserve of some thirty 
years since has reacted, as usual, in the other extreme — 
in excessive forwardness and excessive freedom of manner. 

But we suspect there is yet a more cogent reason; 
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namely, that all laws become rather lax when the strain 
and the competition are imiversally felt to be rather strong. 
For, with the increased expenses of a " genteel " establish- 
ment, and with the diminished sources of a " genteel " 
income — since lovers cannot live upon air — the prospect 
of marriage is daily becoming less, and with numbers the 
chance is almost desperate. And if so, it certainly follows, 
that though reserve and affected indiflFerence might have 
been natural enough while the idea that the gentlemen 
were to sue or propose, and the ladies to choose or reject, 
was not yet a fiction — still, now that not one lady in 
three has a prospect of any more than a match of conveni- 
ence, if not of much inconvenience too, it is easy to under- 
stand that the fashion should alter with the fact — that 
female dignity should give way with the times, and that a 
little more freedom and forwardness should be the general 
result. 

Indeed times are changed. Whereas we used to hear 
of matchmaking mothers, we hear also of matchmaking 
fathers now ; and, as to a marriage of pure affection, ladies 
eannot afford to be particular, where it is so difficult ^^ to 
settle" at all. 

We say this with sorrow, but we say it as a fact, that 
at present there are too many butterflies in proportion to 
the bees, and that extravagance has reached such a height, 
that young people are expected to begin life where their 
fathers and mothers left off; though each "genteel" gene- 
ration has less to inherit, and less that they can earn in a 
" genteel " way. 

What must be the result ? We are not guilty of the 
cruelty of causing this dilemma, but simply of stating it, 
in order that the world may look well at the difficulty, and 
stare the present dead lock of society hard in the face. 

— "Either bring up your daughters with habits to 
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marry on less^ and curtail all needless expenses to assist 
them^ or take the consequences of their not marrying at 
all—" 

What those consequences will be, when once they ex- 
tend to the majority in society — and they are fast creeping 
on — it is not very difficult to foresee. One single sister 
oat of four may perhaps exercise her tenderness and love 
on nephews and nieces, and may pass her life as we often 
see, conscious of dignity, benevolence, and power, as the 
family friend — her pence and prudence ever at command 
— with meal that never wastes, and a cruse of kindness 
that never fails, a mother to the motherless, ever first at 
the cradle and last at the grave. But very difierent will 
it be when the single form a large and increasing majority. 
When those dear creatures bom to bless and to be blessed, 
see withering roses and unanswered love each in the 
other's pallid cheeks and drooping eyes — will they not 
soon suspect that the social system is at fault ? However 
strong their principles, their views of things insensibly will 
change, and then, though the dull and the unfeeling may 
acquiesce, the Minnie Chesters and the nobler specimens 
of true womanhood will very soon show the way to another 
state of things. 

All such predictions are comparatively safe, because 
the ftdfilment is already not difficult to perceive. Already 
we discern the serious change in the free, and forward, and 
almost meretricious style, of a daily increasing number at 
the present day. You may excuse this as "fast;" but, 
remember, it is a fact, and full of meaning. 

Secondly, there is a recognition of things once ignored, 
and hardly a pretence in a Sir Edward Alex to conceal the 
existence of a Bella Johnson. 

These two stages are passed already; nay, one more 
stage is also reached — namely, disgraceful marriage, more 
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and more common, as of young and old, and such other 
alliances — when cold is the heart and extinct the fire — 
as are a mere legal profanation of the ordinance. A 
profanation is this so awful that, emphatically and feel^ 
ingly as we would warn our friends by the fate and fortune 
of Bella Johnson, we cannot bring ourselves to feel that so 
lax an alliance is much worse. Both are bad, indeed; 
but, we confess that we contemplate with as little pain an 
alliance where there is love without law, as where there is 
the mere apology of law with a staring impossibility of 
love. 

Now, these marriages of desperation and marriages of 
convenience, or simply **to settle," are on the increase, 
and so far the holy rite is yearly more and more profaned. 
We are unwilling to give currency to a hard word. for a 
certain fashionable — now too fashionable — bargain and 
sale ; suffice it to say, that " the matrimonial theory " is 
practically assailed in divers forms. The Bella Johnsons 
are of a higher grade, and not limited to the class of mere 
libertines, as of old ; arrangements like that of Sir E. Alex 
are becoming common among steady men of business — 
quite an institution, as in France. Convents and sister- 
hoods are also more and more in demand for the virtuous ; 
and earnestly do we pray that this may be the least objec- 
tionable form in which the gushing charities of the female 
heart seek vent in the hard struggle between the purest 
yearnings of nature on the one hand, and artificial re- 
straints on the other. 

But things were very dififerent in Minnie Chester's day. 
To aflfect a virtue though you have it not, is old as human 
nature ; but for ladies to affect a certain loose and jaunty 
style, strangely out of tone and harmony with all that 
modest grace and purest sensitiveness, without which even 
the greatest libertine finds the spell broken and the charm 
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dispelled that would draw him unto womankind; — all 
this must be chronicled as since the date of about the 
Great Exhibition. Some will deem it a fiction, but it is 
a fact which we relate, when we record that the character 
of another Sir E. Alex becoming whispered abroad, Minnie 
and her friends felt it a shame to find themselves in the 
same company, and shrank with disgust from his presence. 

Minnie Chester was, therefore, not a *^fast young 
lady ;" she was simply a noble-minded girl, full of health, 
and heart, and spirits ; and happy are we to believe, that 
many who err only in recognising such a term as ^^ fast," 
are simply like Minnie Chester. Perhaps, theirs also is 
only tumultuous energy struggling for a sphere; and 
yearning affection impatient for an object. — The genial 
current of Minnie's soul only wanted a fair channel and a 
right direction ; and, for want of this, it took sometimes 
an erratic course. 

So, poor Minnie, as everybody remarked, was always 
getting into scrapes, and always misrepresented, because 
always envied and never understood. What made it so 
much the worse for Minnie was, that the gentlemen 
would always take her part, and pique her lady friends 
by the constant excuses that they so pertinaciously would 
offer. 

** I see what it is," said Mrs. Walden, one morning, 
when quite angry at the persevering and obstinate defence 
by which Tom Langley kept parrying every cut and 
thrust which was made against Minnie ; " you gentlemen 
all like the girl you are allowed to flirt with." 

** Then," said Tom, with an emphasis, drawing him- 
self up, " I should only like to see the man who, without 
feelings of the deepest respect, would dare to approach 
Miss Minnie Chester." 

" So ! so ! Mr. Langley," replied the lady ; " that is 
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the way the zephyr blows, is it? I now — begin — to see 
— that I must be a little careful what I say about . Miss 
Minnie Chester in Mr. Thomas Langley's presence." 

Tom was emphatically, and, as far as with a lady he 
could betray it, he was also angrily and indignantly silent. 

The news of Tom's preference was quickly spread; 
every little attention was now remembered all round 
Shrimpton. " But it could not be ; they had been so 
little together in company ; and when they were, Minnie 
was flirting," — they would call everything she did flirting 
— *^with anybody else in the room but Tom Langley.'' 

Such were the expressions of Shrimpton incredulity to 
hide feelings of very general disappointment and dismay. 

It was remembered, however, when once there was 
time to cool and to breathe again, that one of those sin- 
gular occurrences, which mean nothing at the time, but 
mean anything that anybody likes to make them mean after- 
wards, was accidentally done on purpose at the Shrimpton 
Economico-Picnico Archery Meeting ; which county meet- 
ing will, we are sure, throw so much light on the manners, 
customs, and contrivances of the very cold head-above- 
water-system of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
that we must give up just a page or two to describe it. 

The neighbourhood of Shrimpton was very " genteel," 
and the society very exclusive ; and, since in that stage of 
civilisation everybody must be ornamental, and no one 
useful to society, it became necessary, at last, to devise 
something that should at once be both recherchS and 
economical. 

Now, no lady could be better fitted to be lady- 
patroness of a society for the relief of poor gentlefolk, 
and for the maintenance of decayed appearances, than 
Mrs. General Stretcham. 

It was Mrs. Stretcham who, in her husband's life- 
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time, had a long discussion one morning — as said little 
Jane, while racing a hoop with Fanny Merton — **as to 
whether we should have any champagne at our supper- 
party. It was not for the expense of the thing, you 
know, Fanny dear, because it was only to have been 
gooseberry wine." 

It was Mrs. Stretcham who asked Mr. Woodley, the 
bookseller, for something very cheap, but very showy. 
** It must cost very little, but look as if it cost a great 
deal, because she meant it for a present." 

There is something very appropriate in two words of 
the feminine gender — both mother-wit and mother-tongue. 
Mrs. Stretcham had full use of both. What could be a 
better " return " for the invitation she received than the 
use of her field for an archery meeting— with the pictur- 
esque barn, which had once been an ancient grange? 
Then she could easily throw the incidental expenses on a 
managing committee. Admiral Probyn would lend flags 
for nothing ; and then Sir Malton Ward, with his many 
men and keepers, would lend rustic decorations for no- 
thing but the mere amusement of doing it : and so, a 
very small subscription only would be wanted to pay for 
the Shrimpton Band to grace and enliven the whole 
party. 

As to the refreshments, she had a capital contrivance ; 
each family, on the pic-nic principle, must bring their 
own, to be put pro bono on the table together. 

All this came to pass, and worked very well ; the only 
thing was, that the managing committee found at last 
that the wine was very often either sour, mothery, or 
corked ; and that beyond the most charitable allowance for 
mishaps or accidents : so much so, that certain gentlemen, 
who were at first observed to be more fond of their neigh- 
bour's bottle than their own, found themselves paid back in 
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their own coin, and the game of Poison -my -neighbour 
seemed all the fashion. However, this was easily managed. 
A law was passed — though it did look rather ugly upon 
the statute-book, and might suggest conclusions imcompli- 
mentary, if made use of in any county history in years to 
come — that every gentleman's name should be labelled as 
a voucher for the respectability of his own bottle of wine. 
After this all went on swimmingly. 

But Mrs. General Stretcham was a woman of business. 
She thought it the duty of every one to do all the good 
they could in this world. She thought, also, that no 
good was ever done till people were married. — Seeing 
that balls and boarding-schools, galopades and German, 
accomplishments and archery, would all be at a discount, 
and even crinoline would collapse and fine figures fall 
away, were it not for a certain hope and expectation, 
which it was always her pleasure to bring to pass — Mrs. 
Stretcham was never so happy as when an archery day 
ended in an engagement ; and some one proposed that a 
white board and gold letters, and the lady's bow hanging 
unstrung upon the rafters, should record each success at 
the Shrimpton meeting. 

Such being the little world of Shrimpton, the signi- 
ficant occurrence to which we alluded was this :' One day, 
Minnie Chester was captain of one pair of targets, and 
Tom was grouped with another, ten yards to the right ; 
and though Mirmie Chester was an excellent shot, one of 
her arrows actually went plump into the middle of Mr. 
Langley's target ! 

Minnie, of course, was taxed with this as wilful, and 
done with malice aforethought, when the day was over. 
But Minnie was quick, and never at a loss for a reply, and 
what with her was wit, her neighbours called boldness. 

*^So," said Minnie, "what if I did? Pray did you 
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read what was on the arrow just above the letters of my 
own name?" 

We never thought of looking for such a thing." 
Then that only shows what slow creatures you are ! 
— If you had but discovered the words * Ask papa/ that 
would have been something worth talking about, wouldn't 
it?" 

It is wonderful what an interest ladies feel in matri- 
mony, and everything thereto belonging. How they gaze 
at a wedding cake ! How curiously they regard the wed- 
ding cards! How sure to stop to see the happy pair 
(whether in Tybumia or Belgravia it is all the same) 
start, with the slipper after them, and that for the hun- 
dredth time ! 

It is otherwise with men. Man rarely meditates mar- 
riage. He is overcome of a sudden, or glides into it by 
accident ; but in a woman it is instinctive, and all in all* 
She is never too young for the idea, and never too old. 
The child forecasts maternity with the doll : the old lady 
not only lives again in her grandchildren, but is never so 
happy as when her party or policy ends in a match. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Stretcham was delighted, and ex- 
claimed in an ecstasy of satisfaction, and with a very un- 
orthodox dependence on her own good works, " Well, that 
makes six ! " 

Oh ! how charming was Mrs. Stretcham's prospect for 
some months to come ! She could drive over to Minnie's 
mother and talk and talk, and exult and exult, with con- 
gratulations to give, and warm thanks to receive, every 
morning in the week. Then, there was the settlement, or 
what Mrs. Stretcham called " the tying up of the money," 
to discuss, the wedding breakfast to arrange, and the 
trousseau to order, and after all to lay out in state till the 
jealousy of all Shrimpton was tantalized into fits. 
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But, however amusing to Mrs. Stretcham, who had 
then two months good before her in which to play with 
the captives as a cat with a mouse, Mrs. Walden, Mrs. 
Fothergill, and Mrs. Tiley, and others, thought it no fun 
at all, and the young ladies thought it no fun. Tom 
had been the great card of the season, and now all was 
blank. 

Shrimpton had been famous for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge reading-parties, but this season there were none, 
and the Shrimptonians had allowed that one Tom Langley 
wag better worth knowing than a dozen mere ask-papa 
boys, with one sober-looking tutor in spectacles, bound 
over in his fellowship-bond to remain as he was. 

And now this great card had turned up. Minnie Chester . 
had all the luck, and the rest of the season, like the rest of 
the pack, would go for nothing ! indeed, it was a perfect 
farce to play on. Who cared about hitting a target, a 
mere thing of straw ? As well fish in a bucket of water, 
or stand up to dance with all girls ! 

The remarks in which these feelings were vented were 
really curious; some of the ladies turned virtuous, and 
almost questioned the justice of the dispensation, since 
they had often persuaded themselves that " flirting never 
prospered." 

This met with more chuckling than sympathy from 
the gentlemen, who said Tom Langley was a lucky fellow; 
that a counterfeit Minnie Chester might, perhaps, be a 
flirt, but that Minnie was truly genuine, a fine, good- 
hearted girl, who could afford to dispense with a little of 
the customary reserve or disguise, having so little in her 
honest nature that required either a mask or a veil. 

Mrs. Walden's disappointment foimd vent in another 
form. For her part, she really pitied Mr. Langley. To 
think how that poor girl had been brought up! She 
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knew nothing at all about housekeeping. Indeed, she 
did hear that, in her mother's absence, when the cook 
came for orders, she proposed to have for dinner a roast 
leg of beef, and on another occasion she proposed a calf's 
head and shoulders. 

'' That really is a fact," said Ellen Walden ; " and I 
can tell you something else : once, when her papa insisted 
on her keeping accounts, she used to spend the small 
silver and halfpence, because it was so puzzling to add 
up. 
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Yes," said Mr. Atherington ; ** but I believe all the 
ladies allow that Miss Chester's taste in millinery and 
beautiful needlework is valuable indeed!" 

Never mind, my dear : as to matrimony in the nine- 
teenth century, we often treat a young couple as they say 
that the Africans treat their children — throw them into 
the water first, and then let them splash about, in immi- 
nent danger of sinking, till they learn to strike out and 
swim of themselves. 

And there were some very buoyant and swimming ten- 
dencies in Minnie — some very tumble-down-and-get-up- 
again qualities : never to own herself conquered was her 
maxim, and as to their gloomy vaticinations and P. H. — 
by which letters she symbolised both Philosophy and 
Phrump — perhaps, after all, it would be like her late 
adventures in France, where, with her wits for her gram- 
mar and dictionary, she contrived to make her way for 
herself. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MSS CHARLOTTE MILDMAY NOW APPEARS ; AND, WHILE TOM 18 QUITE IN 
THE CLOUDS, SOMETHING OCCURS TO BRING HIM DOWN TO EARTH. 

Minnie had onie kind and sympathising friend of the genial 
and the generous sort, named Chariotte Mildmay, who 
would always lend a ready ear to her or any one. Chariotte 
was one of those dear creatures who, delighting to bask in 
the rays of another's happiness, seem ever ready to aid the 
flow of their gushing feelings, all the time so patient and 
so interested, as if " she would devour up their discourse." 

We will not say how old Charlotte was : but, since all 
would call her Charlotte, and never let her graduate as 
Miss Mildmay, we must go as far as to say she was older 
in character than in years, though comparatively young ; 
yet she assorted with those of an age at which single ladies 
grow composed as to their own destiny, while they yet 
retain a lively interest in the flutterings and the fortunes 
of their younger sisters. 

Minnie used to declare that Charlotte never could 
grow old, so she would never be a P. H. Charlotte would 
listen to a lovenstory as delighted as a school-gii'l, whereas 
she said that all the expression she could draw forth from 
** the stiff, staid, and steady of the same age and epoch — 
as Valpy's Chronology would call it — was a complimentary 
mourning of hopes and fears, like the croaking old woman 
in the Bride of LammennoorJ^^ 

*^ Yes, dear," said Charlotte, ^^ it is very cruel to chide 
our sanguine hopes, and borrow bitters from the morrow 
to spoil the sweets of the day." 

G 
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** You are a darling to talk so," said Minnie. *^ I do 
declare to you I have been quite angry — I have been 
made quite wretched this morning; when, if ever in a 
girl's life, she has a right to be happy ; for there came in, 
first of all, Mrs. Wilney, and after her Mrs. Walden, and 
you would have thought there were ravens on the chinmey- 
top ; for they feared, and they hoped, and they croaked, 
as if they were to attend, not my wedding, but my ob- 
sequies." 

A tear glistened in Charlotte's eye. She knew the 
world. Minnie's was a thrice-told tale : judging the 
hearts of others by her own, she had naturally flown away 
to her friends for sympathy and congratulation : but she 
had returned frozen by the cold and chilly breath of 
jealous and selfish natures. 

True, they were very polite, and left none of the 
speeches appropriate to the occasion imsaid ; only it was 
qualified by a "but," by a significant question, or an 
"only hope," that what they had heard of Mr. Langley's 
London life might not be true ! And one said, " Don't 
make too sure, my dear ; these are early days yet ; and 
such affairs often go off — often come to nothing, after 
all." 

"Often go off!" said Minnie ; " I felt as if I should 
have sunk into the earth." 

So, we might say of Charlotte in the lines of Canning, — 

" Drops of compassion trembled in her eyelids," 

as Charlotte had an affair that went off, too. 

Sad, indeed, was Charlotte Mildmay's tale. She used 
to say that she was a widow, though never yet a wife. All 
Shrimpton remembered the handsome young couple, Char- 
lotte Mildmay and the fine gallant officer — his complexion 
so transparent, his colour so blushing, and his eye so spark- 
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ling. There was manly beauty ; but it soon proved the 
beauty of death. It was a sorry morning when, after a 
consultation of the doctors, she heard there was no hope, 
only a question of time ; and so, by degrees, she realised 
the sad truth that he was doomed. Her devotion was un- 
tiring : she forgot herself in him. The more he failed and 
faded, the more her love increased; till at last he could 
leave the house no more. She would have married that 
she might nurse him ; but this her friends forbade. At 
length, he went faster and faster; and one morning he 
was gone. Charlotte's heart was buried with him ; she 
retired from the busy throng and enjoyed quiet pleasures, 
and was the friend of all, because the rival of none ; and 
so, by degrees, one after another, all learnt to regard Char- 
lotte Mildmay as so much heart's-ease — as the adviser, 
fidend, and comforter in ordinary, bom to make each plea- 
sure greater and each sorrow less. 

Minnie said she was one of those choice, heavenly 
spirits, so rare on earth ; surely she must have been born 
and nursed up aloft, and slid down the rainbow one fine, 
soft, genial day. Once Minnie observed to her, — " Char- 
lotte dear, I'm sure you are a little impostor — you have 
folded your wings to deceive us, and we have entertained 
an angel imawares." 

All this time Minnie scarcely walked on earth — all 
was ideal, vision, and romance. Had her lover been bathed 
in some fairy stream, and come forth decked in all the 
roseate hues of any champion in Arabian tale, he could 
not have differed more widely from the real Tom Langley, 
than did the picture which was formed of him in Minnie's 
glowing and flattering imagination. 

Neither was Tom much wiser or more practical than 
his lady fair. All his world at this period was like one of 
Turner's pictures ; all was Elysium — one scene of gorgeous 
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beauty and delight, melting in liquid golden hues of many- 
coloured happiness. Happiness ! ay, ecstasy : he knew for 
a while but one thrilling, throbbing sense of love, to all 
the world, and to Minnie in particular. 

All this lasted two or three days ; and since by that 
time there was danger lest the picture of his imagination 
should sink too deeply into the tablets of the mind for 
common sense to rub it out again, he happily received a 
very precise and particular invitation to a kind of com- 
mittee on ways and means, to be held at one o'clock on 
the day following, in the library of Mr. and Mrs. Chester. 

Even as the pheasant soaring on the might of its 
golden pinions drops one feathered mass, heavy as lead, 
arrested by the fatal shot, just so did the three-cornered 
note arrest Tom Langley in his unearthly flight, and bring 
him de-mesmerised down to the world of solid, staring 
fact, to the real week-day and working-day, no-nonsense 
state of things. 

Tom was staggered. He would have volunteered — 
that is, if he had thought of it, or if he had seen the 
worldly-wise use and purport of it — anything in this 
mortal world to please his — yes, his own — very own dear 
Minnie ; but to be asked for it was another thing : it took 
away all the grace of generosity, and all the charm of 
love. 

And could Minnie be privy to such huckster's ways ? 
— could his loving, disinterested Minnie, belong to those 
sordid London-season misses, who look first for the dia- 
monds in the richest suit of Hearts ? 

Oh ! no, it could not be — impossible ! 

Then Tom began to cool. Well, this is only a talk 
about a settlement after all, he thought ; though what a 
settlement exactly meant, the little law he had read did 
not tell him, and he knew no more than others of his age. 
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"Why called a settlement?" lie might have asked, and 
also might have read from his own heart the apt reply we 
once heard offered, — Because it is the most complete 
settler the lover ever knows. 

Tom had construed in his Latin Grammar, " Love is 
a matter full of anxious fear;" but he never knew what 
that meant till now. Next day Tom must go according to 
appointment, but sadly against the grain, and sorely out of 
humour. He had not been used to be advised or ques- 
tioned, still less to be dictated to, or required to do things, 
by any one. His will and pleasure had always reigned 
free without control ; and so also did Eobinson Crusoe's, 
while moping with his cat and his parrots on the desolate 
island; but the moment he had the blessing of a little 
company, then he had to compound with the will and ways 
of other human beings. 

But, never taught to think of this, Tom turned sullen 
and moody, and passed some hours with his back up, car- 
rying about with him, as it were, a ready-made grievance 
in case one should be wanted. In short, he was just in 
that mood in which a man wiQ misimderstand and quarrel • 
with any one. 

What made things worse was, that he received in the 
course of that evening and the following morning some 
very unpleasant communications, which admitted of being 
interpreted in more senses than one. 

The one interpretation was that other mammas, and 
perhaps other young ladies as well as Minnie, desired to 
have an interest in Langley Hall. 

The other interpretation was only to be reconciled 
with downright spite and malice towards the lady of his 
love. 

The disturbing cause of all his charming serenity and 
peace was this : — 
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On his table one day he found a note, evidently in a 
female hand much disguised, containing a visiting card, 
with the name scratched carefully out, and inscribed as 
follows : — 

** Beware ! beware I you are duped ! " 

He also received two anonymous letters by the post, 
one of which represented to him in very dark colours the 
cupidity of the Chesters, with sundry insinuations which 
he did not for some time after very clearly imderstand. 

The other contained a drawing of a mouse going into 
a trap, and some vile joke about its being baited with real 
Chester cheese. 

Tom now felt some strangely conflicting feelings rise 
within him. ^^Such libellous rubbish should be treated 
with contempt." True, but it is hard so utterly to despise 
what you cannot possibly forget. He might burn the letters, 
but the impression yet remained. The appointment made 
for that day seemed very ominous, and threw a most pale 
and sickly light on the whole affair. 

And then, his pride was severely wounded. The idea 
of his being duped, indeed ! Not even to have the credit 
of a free agent, but being coolly supposed to be just then 
sliding in a groove, mendaciously, ay, .insultingly adjusted 
to the precise nature of his will and affections ! 

This made him feel quite out of humour with himself 
and all about him ; and these letters, like all such vile and 
wicked compositions, sowed his path, most cruelly, with 
the poisoned seeds of suspicion and mistrust of every one 
he met. At last, however, he determined that such 
villany never should succeed, and resolved that Minnie 
was more than ever entitled to his love and protection; 
though, no doubt, he found it very hard to love any one 
during all this irritation and tumult of his feelings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rOM SUSPECTS A DEEP FEMALE STRATAGEM, BUT IS TALKED BACK INTO 
HIS USUAL EQUANIMITY, DOING .EXACTLY WHAT HE IS TOLD, WITH A 
FULL IMPRESSION OF HAVING ALL HIS OWN WAY. 

We all have experienced that, however good our inten- 
tions, however stem our resolution, there is a certain state 
of feeling and of sentiment which is altogether beyond 
our control, and that we can no more reason ourselves into 
love than we can reason any one else out of that most 
capricious and most tender passion. 

Tom Langley felt all this on the occasion we are 
describing. Just now his Minnie was not half as beautiful 
or half as charming as before these cruel missiles smote 
him to the heart. What, then, was his surprise when, on 
going to the Chesters to keep this highly unpleasant ap- 
pointment, as he entered the hall he espied the smallest 
bit of Minnie's dress, with a hasty slam of a side-door, 
whisk swiftly out of sight, as if just in time to avoid him ! 

What, now, was he to imagine? This did, indeed, 
look like a deeply-laid and a coldly-concerted scheme. 
Wa^ he really like a mouse running into a trap? — was 
he really to be handed over to the tender mercies of these 
grasping old people? Was he positively the dupe, of 
which he had been so unceremoniously warned in these 
letters ? and did Minnie all the while connive, and, till the 
hard bargain was struck, seem to think it good worldly- 
wise policy to keep out of the way and positively to avoid 
him? 

When once a man's suspicion or jealousy is roused, 
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there never will be wanting sundry incidents to make 
things worse, or gentle side-winds to fan the flame. So, 
even the servant's awkward greeting bore a most sinister 
meaning. 

** Please, sir, when you came you were to be shown in 
here," said the man, leading the way — and it was the first 
time he had done so — directly to the library. 

** Were to be shown in ! " ^* Were to be shown in, 
indeed I " thought the more and more astounded lover. 
*^ Then the whole household is evidently alive to it ! A 
literal trap!" 

Yes, all seemed to whisper something very like the 
words in the nursery rhyme, 

" Goosey, goosey gander, come and be killed.** 

Tom had plenty of time for these reflections, as he 
was lefb some few minutes to his own meditations and in a 
high state of effervescence before any one came. 

Supposing the roof had been taken off the house just 
at that moment, a bird's-eye view would have disclosed a 
scene very amusing and instructive to behold. 

For, while Tom was thus simmering in one room, 
Minnie was almost boiling in another. The cold and 
callous way in which her mother had talked of a ^* pretty 
good settlement," of *Hying him down tight," and the 
like, had so filled Minnie with terror and disgust, that she 
naturally remarked, — 

" What man with the spirit of a gentleman would not 
be off like a bird? How degrading to seem to have 
thought of his money ! as if a girl's best affections were to 
be bought and sold with all the heartless higgling as for 
house and land!" 

It was after some such remonstrance as this, that, in 
the torrent of her feelings and the whirlwind of her ener- 
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gies, Minnie had rushed away to her room, not having 
time to recover herself or to meet him with composure, 
when Tom knocked at the door. 

One peculiarity of Tom Langley's temperament was> 
that when he happened to be displeased, his ill*humour 
took the silent and the sullen form. Being also a nervous 
man, he had little power to conceal his feelings or to hide 
his emotions: so, this peculiar kind of silence would at 
times be carried almost to the extent of dumb-show ; and 
on such occasions his manner would leave a most per- 
plexing and quite a mysterious impression. 

The consequence of this peculiarity in Tom Langley's 
character on the day in question, was that, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester came into the room — the lady evidently 
edging on the gentleman to a most unpleasant and dis- 
tasteful duty — they soon found that they had all the talk 
to themselves ; a thing at such times particularly disagree- 
able, because they were obliged to round off every sentence; 
and, unassisted by any nod or bow of intelligence, or any 
word of assent, to put all their prudential meaning into 
the plainest terms. 

They talked — at least the lady did — sometimes in a 
serious, sometimes in a smiling way. For, a little plea- 
santry is often very useful to pass off unpalatable propo- 
sitions : so, such old saws as " love and bread and cheese," 
resulting in no love, and no cheese to the bread — " love 
in a cottage " not being so romantic when people could not 
pay the rent — ^* poverty coining in at the door, and love 
flying out of the window" — some such good-humoured 
hints as these, interchanged with " things always expected " 
— "things customary" — **what gentlemen were always 
so proud of the honour of doing," and the like — all these 
various arts and figures of rhetoric found little encourage- 
ment, inasmuch a§ they all failed to elicit from the intended 
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son-in-law anything more than a remark that *^ this was 
matter for consideration ; " ^* for serious business must not 
be done in a hurry;" and at last, to put an end to the 
most unpleasant consultation he had ever held in his life, 
Tom caught at the mention of Mr. Chester's solicitor, 
and said that he could say nothing till he had seen 
Mr. Audrey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester looked rather dark at each other 
when Tom was gone. 

**I wanted some proposal to nail him, without the 
meddling of any solicitor whatever," said the lady. " Now 
I know what will happen ; that keen lawyer, Audrey, will 
put him up to this ; — to ask us to settle something too ! 
and then — how foolish we shall look ! " 

And now Minnie hastened in : and heard, with vexa- 
tion and dismay, the very unsatisfactory result, which 
seemed positively to open the case anew, and to make her 
blissful engagement as uncertain as if it had yet to be 
made I 

" I told you so ! " said Minnie in despair. " I knew 
you would get nothing out of him. So, now he is off ! 
and you will never see him again. * Oh, what shall I do ? 
I shall be the talk of the whole place in an hour 1 and 
all those ill-natured creatures will be gratified ! " 

But after a pause she continued, — 

"Oh, that vexatious, meddling Mrs. Stretcham! I 
know she put you up to it, mamma. But — where is he 
gone ? " 

At this idea she rushed to the window ; and, to com- 
plete her misery and distress, she actually saw Tom at full 
gallop down the coach-road — though usually thought too 
steep for anything but a trot — and thus proving the 
tumult of his feelings by the break-neck desperation of 
his pace. 
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Poor Minnie ! Tom had positively been to the house, 
and had left the house, without a word or a message to 
her! 

Minnie stood like marble at the window. She never 
turned her face from the glass, or uttered a word, for some 
minutes : so said her mother to Mrs. Stretcham, who very 
soon came to hear the result of the meeting, very sanguine 
of having a handsome settlement to boast of, as the fruits 
of her own manoeuvring and of the Shrimpton archery- 
meeting, all the country round. 

At length Minnie threw up the sash, and sallied forth 
to find escape for herself and vent for her feelings in the 
garden and shrubbery — her surging emotions heaving 
like billows in her breast. Indeed, just at that moment 
a stranger collection of unruly spirits could hardly have 
been found anywhere, struggling and bubbling in so small 
a compass. Anger, irritation, and disgust at the policy of 
Mrs. Stretcham — indignation at Tom for the supposed 
slight and cool cut he had given her — the aching void 
and hopeless blank of foiled afiection — and then, to crown 
all, the jeers and triumphs of the jealous world of Shrimp- 
ton, with the rival eyes of the next archery-meeting trans- 
fixing a certain disappointed young lady as their target — 
all this was curdling in her heart and whirling in her 
brain. 

Poor, dear girl ! Women in their way are brave as 
men ; and, of the two, we suspect that the ladies can even 
less endure to be vanquished. 

Not the blot of bankruptcy to the merchant, not the 
stain of cowardice to the soldier, makes the world of con- 
scious men and women harder to walk forth into, with a 
look and appearance as if nothing at all had happened, 
than does that cruel thing called " a disappointment" to 
a once envied, congratulated, and triumphant young lady. 
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No doubt, Minnie paced and paced about the walks 
and shrubberies, and the breezes felt cooling to her burn- 
ing cheek ; so instinctive is this in agitated moments, that 
we verily believe that, if a lady mummy were unrolled, 
and betrayed into a confession of this sentimental kind, 
she would tell us that, whenever her ;mamma jeopardised 
her beaux in her eagerness for a settlement, she used con- 
stantly to do the same. At all events one Mr. Achilles, 
about the date of mummies, is vividly described by 
Homer as sallying forth, to pace away the tumult of his 
.feelings within sound of the foaming sea. 

But Minnie's troubles soon proved too much for one, 
and she soon glided softly past Mrs. Stretcham's carriage, 
which was standing at the door — stole her bonnet and 
parasol from the hat-stand, and slipped away unobserved, 
by the short cut across the fields, to that well-known 
purveyor of heart's-ease, Charlotte Mildmay. 

The reader can imagine the surprise and the pain 
with which the good-natured little fairy — for, Charlotte 
was beautiful and ethereal in form, with the beams of 
loving-kindness ever glancing from her eye — lent a ready 
ear to the woe and the wishes of the disconsolate Minnie. 

Minnie was soon in the middle of her story; and 
Charlotte was eagerly listening, and mentally dotting 
down some shrewd reflections as she went along. 

At last Charlotte said, "This seems to me all very 
strange, Minnie. There must be something to account 
for this; for I know he loves you, Minnie." 

" Does he?" said Minnie, with a start. " How do 
you know, my dearest Charlotte?" 

" First, because I can see he does ; and secondly, 
because he told me so;" replied the friend, with the most 
quiet composure possible. 

"Well, Charlotte, you are a dear!" said Minnie, 
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brightening up. ** He told you so ! Why, when — where 
— how — you knowing little thing? Eeally you are up 
to anything in this universal worid, that you are. I know 
how it is : papa said this very morning, that * an old poacher 
makes the best gamekeeper.' " 

** Then I must acknowledge, Minnie, that I have been 
in Mr, Langley's confidence all along ; though I have not 
seen him during these last three days. Indeed, I knew 
that he intended to propose to you some days before you 
at all expected it." 

** You remarkable little creature I What — wheli you 
saw me every day, and never said a word about it ! " 

" No, Minnie ; I don't make matches for the amuse- 
ment of it ; and till I saw the natural result of the feel- 
ings of both parties, I could not feel sure of a happy 
alliance." 

** Well, then, you are a perfect wonder, Charlotte. I 
know, beyond all doubt, that I could not have kept so 
nice a little secret all to myself if it had been your beau 
instead of mine." 

** And now my opinion is," continued her friend, 
** that there has been some mischief-making. My reason 
for thinking so is, that not one of your friends — friende! 
— oh, dear I what a world I — really wishes you to marry 
him. I have been the round of all the houses and made 
my little observations." 

Why, what do they say ?" 

Say ? — oh 1 they say everything that is virtuous — 
everything suitable to the occasion — that is what they 
say : but, the manner and the tone in which they say it is 
the point ; and all the time the voice sounds hollow : and 
as to the expression of their eyes — they do not know that 
I observe them — but they look unutterable things 1" 

** And is that your only reason for suspecting some 
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wicked interference ? Dear me 1 what could the horrid 
people find to say against me ? " 

" No, this is not my only reason ; for I know your dear 
Tom's nature pretty well, Minnie : there is nothing tor- 
tuous or tricky in it. Leave him alone, and he will go 
straight to the end. Therefore, when I hear there is any 
check or any unwillingness, I say at once that some one 
has been operating on his jealousy or exciting his fears. 
However, you had better leave all this to me, Minnie. I 
feel sure," said the observing little lady, with conscious 
satisfaction, " that he will come to me before very long ; — 
but, might he not have been annoyed at the over-eager- 
ness of Mrs. Stretcham's policy, and galloped off as you 
describe in vexation and inquietude, and yet without the 
least desire to avoid you ? I think this may explain the 
difl&culty. What say you ?" 

This very sensible suggestion tended exceedingly to 
restore Minnie's peace of mind ; and, with many thanks to 
her best of friends, she hastened back across the fields^ 
fearing her absence from home might have created alarm. 

Minnie had not been gone a very long time before her 
lover felt that he must unburden, too ; and Charlotte was 
soon all attention to his version of the story. For some 
minutes she let him talk on; then, after a while, she 
suddenly stopped him, and in an instant, with a very 
searching look, she prepared him for this very searching 
question : — 

"Now, Mr. Langley, answer me this, — Has my dear 
young friend — too good for you, I declare she is ; and if 
you do not deserve to have her, I won't allow it, after all ; 
indeed, I won't! — has she, by word or deed, done any- 
thing to create a different impression ?" 

Tom was staggered. Little, indeed, was he prepared 
for such a lady-inquisitor, and he was just beginning to 
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hesitate, thinking of the queer confession he should have 
to make, when Charlotte, who was quite merciless and 
inexorable, exclaimed, — 

"Not a moment will I allow; answer me at once — 
honestly, and like yourself, Mr. Langley." 

Tom felt himself decidedly over-matched. Now the 
truth must come out ; and the end of the little lady's rigid 
investigation was, that the cards aforesaid, with the picture 
of the mouse going into the trap, and all, were extracted 
from his waistcoat-pocket, trying Charlotte's sense of the 
ridiculous very hard, no doubt ; and after she had suffi- 
ciently punished him in her own little sly and satirical 
way, Minnie was represented, to Tom's great joy, to be as 
much disgusted at the alleged mercenary part of the pro- 
ceeding as he himself could be. 

Whereupon Tom declared, with tears in his eyes, she 
was ten times as good as ever, at the least. There was 
nothing she did not deserve, and nothing too good for her; 
only he always had been a great stickler against all kinds 
of abuses ; and the three-cornered summons and the awful 
interview in the study, coming, he might have said, on the 
top of the mouse-catching admonition — did look too much 
like the case of " a single man taken in and done for ;" — > 
that he ever must maintain, however fallacious appearances 
had proved to be. 

" And now," said Charlotte, " one word more, Mr. 
Langley. A settlement there must be — that is positive. 
In these days of speculation and fraud, * riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away.' All that is proposed by 
prudent people is to tie those riches down — to clip their 
wings, that is all. Only promise me this, and then I will 
allow you to go and see Minnie this evening, and to be 
happy as before. But remember. Miss Chester is a girl 
of spirit, and if there are any more quavers and crotchets. 
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anything like being backward in coming forward, or 
indeed," she said, with a sly look, " any more of these 
little nervous apprehensions, it will then be my turn to 
interfere, and then Miss Minnie Chester is lost to you for 
ever. She is a hundred times too good for you," she con- 
tinued, laughing. ** So now go, and be a good boy to the 
end of the chapter." 

After this piece of diplomacy had smoothed the ruffled 
feathers of both parties, all went on happily again, and all 
the train of horrors which had rushed into Minnie's mind 
— " for," she said, " it was so provoking, you know, Char- 
lotte dear, to be dashed from the very pinnacle of hap- 
piness by such a meddling P. H. as Mrs. Stretcham" — 
had, before night, taken their dismal apparitions out 
again. 

Was it not lucky? Tom had by this time received 
from London the case of trinkets ordered for Minnie's 
special choice ; and Charlotte, the moment Tom was safe 
out of sight, hastened over to Minnie, to say how she had 
brought him to book — ^^ only a little nervous, poor fellow, 
that was all;" and soon composed her troubled mind* 
Some little time after Charlotte had reached home again, 
Tom came galloping up in a state of happy excitement, 
and himg his horse to the gate, while he stepped in 'to 
show the casket he was carrying to his lady fair. 

Charlotte looked at all this with mournful pleasure, 
smiling, though she " dropped some natural tears." She 
well remembered when the same moment of ecstasy — one 
thrill of tremulous delight, loving and being loved, was 
once her own: and then she changed her looks — all sym- 
pathy and compassion — to a lighter mood, and said, since 
he was really going to be a good boy she would let him oflF, 
and would not say anything about the timid little mouse, 
or any other naughtiness, any more ; but, there were some 
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lines she thought she could recollect — she had heard her 
brother quote them from a parody of Homer, she believed 
— rather appropriate to Mr. Thomas Langley's present 
errand. Charlotte Mildmay never forgot anything of the 
nature of fun and merriment when once she had heard it. 
The lines were these : — 

" A red-nosed priest came hobbling after, 
With ransoms to redeem his daughter ; 
And with him brought, to mend the quarrel, 
Of Yarmouth herrings half a barrel." 

If ever two young people ought to be safe from prying 
eyes profane, surely it is in a moment like that which fol- 
lowed. The fact is, we do not exactly know how this 
loving couple that evening met, or how they parted ; and, 
if we did, we strongly suspect that we should not think it 
quite fair to divulge. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



HOW, AFTER MANY EMPHATIC WARNINGS AND STERN RESOLUTIONS, TOM 
LANGLET DOES THE VERY THING HE DETERMINED NOT TO DO. 

And now the time had come for Tom to absent himself 
from Fairyland, in order to meet two persons of very dif- 
ferent characters. The one was Fred Audrey, to advise on 
the settlement ; and the other was Sir Edward Alex, who, 
invited, as we have mentioned, for the shooting season, 
was about this time expected at Kitley Farm. 

How little does any free-and-easy and pleasure-loving 
bachelor — exulting in his independence, living at the 
mercy of every wind of impulse or freak of humour — 

H 
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know what he virtually does promise and vow, and seri- 
ously covenants to do, from the hour that he is married I 

Thus reasoned Sir Edward Alex. He knew all the 
time it was too late ; still, he had a cruel satisfaction in 
laying such unwelcome truths before Tom Langley. 

" Now, just let us draw the comparison, Tom : First 
of all, you must cease to dine at a Club, and as often at a 
friend's, with the best cook and the best wine that the 
land can produce. For, your wife can't go to the Club, 
you know; and you can only accept — in short, you will 
not very often be tempted to accept — any more invita- 
tions than you give in return. Hospitality proper is 
limited to single life; the moment a man is married, the 
thing is regulated by the strictest principles of exchange : 
unleL you^ppen J be a wit, a glee-singer, or a popular 
author, then you play the lion, and are allowed to go free ! 

" Next, there is the housekeeping " 

" Oh ! but the lady does that," replied Tom. 

" What ? Laying in the stores ! Will the lady do 
that? Keeping accounts, checking waste, dealing with 
mechanics, plumbers, sweeps, dustmen ; throwing snow off 
the roof, or putting tiles on ditto ; being paymaster-general, 
not only in house but out ; with tools, seeds, and sundries 
for the garden ; hay, straw, oats, and even candles for the 
lantern in the stable — why, my good fellow, you will be 
ruined if you don't attend to all this, and bored to death if 
you do." 

Here Tom cried, " Enough ! " He had made up his 
mind to take such things as they came. 

" Well, but," continued his tormentor, *^ you must be 
always on duty. A wife — in a lone, country-house es- 
pecially — is a most cruel tie and drag oa a man's time 
and locomotive tendencies. Keep her company as much 
as she requires, and you will die of the blues — walking 
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two miles an hour, and waiting half an hour till she is 
ready." 

" Well, but I need not do that." 

" Need not do it ! Then you will have a nice time 
of it when you return from * your own selfish pleasures, 
Mr. Langley ;' for so she will tell you : and you will spend 
the evening with short answers, sulky temper, and one as 
moped, nervous, and stupid as she can be." 

" Come, you forget," cried Tom ; " a man need not 
always walk with his wife: he may ride, or he may 
drive." 

" Eide and drive 1 yes, — creepy crawly I creepy 
crawly ! Bosh I Why, past the days of flirtation upon 
horseback all this is very slow. Ah ! how different from 
your gallop across country, or spanking along with a fine 
stepping animal in the dog-cart ! " 

However, Tom became impatient, and cried " Enough !" 
to this strain, too : though he could not but see that he 
had not yet counted the full cost and sacrifice involved in 
the step he was about to take ; still, like others, he was 
disposed " to chance it." And let us hope that he will 
find out for himself those compensations which are in 
store for the man who can live for others as well as for 
himself, and who goes the right way to the great truth, 
that no one loves himself so unwisely as the selfish man ; 
and also that it is in another's sunshine that we find, as 
by reflection, the purest rays, as well as the most en- 
during happiness, that this life can afford. 

After this very unpromising description of married 
life, given partly in jest and partly in earnest. Sir Edward 
set to work seriously to dissuade Tom from committing 
himself also to the extent of a settlement. 

Tom had already promised, in a note written to Mr. 
Chester, a suitable settlement, to be determined by the 
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advice of his solicitor, Mr. Audrey. This promise was 
well-timed ; it proved a decisive answer to all the specious 
objections, and all the solemn warnings, of Sir Edward. 
The legal eflFect of a settlement Sir Edward knew full 
well. Let Tom's property once be settled — let it once 
be placed in the power of certain trustees, to hold fast the 
capital, and not to let him spend one penny more than 
the interest; and then, from that time forth, in vain 
would it be for any one to explain his tempting specula- 
tions, and his many ** certain fortunes," to Tom Langley. 
Sir Edward would, therefore, naturally feel that, even 
without any really fraudulent design, he should have for 
all his scrip, and all his shares in numerous golden 
schemes, one rich customer the less. He, therefore, very 
naturally went to work to stop this irrevocable bar to all 
his favourite plans and machinations for making Tom's 
fortune for him, quite after his own way and fancy. 

"What I" said he, "will you ever consent to put 
yourself into leading-strings in this manner ? Take my 
advice, and tell them No ! — or rather, now I think of it, 
I'll tell you what you should say, as a very suitable and 
sensible answer: — make a handsome offer to settle all 
that they like to give their daughter ; or if that won't do, 
say you offer to settle as much as they offer on their part ; 
and — from what I should guess of their shaky credit — 
that will prove rather a sharp answer for them, no doubt. 

" Why 1 do you know," he continued, *^ what a settle- 
ment positively means? You will be required to hand 
over your title-deeds, or to transfer all your stock into 
the names of three surly old fellows : they will receive all 
rents and all dividends, and expect you to be wonderfully 
civil, and wait their time and convenience every pay-day 
that comes round; and that, even although they should 
not happen to serve you like certain persons of our ac- 
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qiiaintance, who flitted off on their way to America one 
fine morning, and forgot to observe the slight formality 
of leaving the money behind them. So much for the 
interest and the dividends of your estate. This is the way 
you are crippled and annoyed so far : but that is not the 
worst part of the story : for, as to touching a penny of 
your capital, whether it be for house or furniture, or to 
make the best of a scrape or peccadillo, or to stop a gap 
of any kind — why, man alive, the notion of such a thing 
woidd put me out of all patience ! Sufl&ce it to say that 
you are tied down hand and foot — literally bound over, 
having given bail for your good behaviour ; and you can 
no longer say that one penny of your money is freely and 
comfortably your own I " 

Tom was certainly alarmed at this view of the case, 
and did not detect how highly and how artistically it was 
coloured ; but it was now too late to say No. 

As to the idea of the wings of his liberty being 
clipped, or his independence fettered, still less his having 
to ask leave or licence of any one, he had always — like 
many other young men — taken it as granted, that he 
could go through life without the slightest possible ne^ 
cessity for anything of the kind. 

However, Sir Edward prevailed so far, that before 
Tom went according to appointment to see his solicitor, 
he determined not to settle a farthing more than he was 
actually obliged. 

While Audrey was awaiting Tom's visit, aware of the 
settlement required, and no less aware of the easy and 
unsuspecting character of his client, which made a settle- 
ment an act of downright mercy to the gentleman and 
the lady both, he was having a little quiet conversation 
with his father, who, as we have already mentioned, ha 
retired from business in favour of his son. 
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This old gentleman, Mr. Audrey, sen., had been 
either a player or a looker-on in the game of life for so 
many years, that he could boast of a clear half century of 
observation and experience. 

Fifty years of experience is a very momentous ex- 
pression ; it means fifty years of promises and resolutions 
made and broken — fifty years of witnessing heaps raised 
by the father and crumbling with the son — of men of 
fortune humbled to the dust — of happy faces sorrow- 
sharpened — fifty years of "who would have thought it?" 
— and of first-rate speculations ending in headlong ruin. 
Then, fifty years show how bad seeds shoot up in divers 
forms — how natures once slightly crooked grow staringly 
awry — youthful follies proving hoary vices; while the 
illusion of self-interest and the crust of inveterate habits 
insensibly alter every feeling, searing the conscience, 
hardening the heart, and softening the brain, of those 
once believed to be good-hearted fellows and promising 
young men. 

The old man had one favourite expression, which he 
thought far better than tons of solid argument, to say no- 
thing of bladders of hope and sanguine expectations — 
which wajs simply this : — 

" You know, Fred, I have so often seen it tried — and 
what always has been always will be." 

The occasion on which this wise and weighty saw came 
out was as he was discussing matters with his son, and 
forecasting the probable value of Tom's property ten years 
after date, supposing they did not succeed in arranging to 
take a little better care of it than he was likely to do for 
himself. 

" The question is," said the aged oracle, " what would 
you give for (say) 10,000il., ten years after the date it has 
once been removed from its original safe investment ? 
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Eemember/' he said, counting on the tips of his fingers, 
*^ you must take several sources of possible — ay, and very 
probable diminution, into your calculation : for, first, some 
of the capital may be used as income — nothing more 
likely ; or secondly, some may be lost in a mine or swamped 
in a ship speculation *at one fell swoop ;' or thirdly, which 
is the more tempting way of melting down a little capital, 
the whole may be turned into shares, with the seeds of 
consumption deeply seated in their very constitution, then 
handed over to your banker for security ; and he is sure to 
want you to realize the very day that matters are at the 
worst." 

" Well," said Fred Audrey, " at about how much 
would the tables of your long experience calculate the said 
10,000Z.?" 

*' Why, I should say, that with a young man of Lang- 
ley's easy and inexperienced nature, one half would be a 
very hazardous purchase : therefore, I say, that to tie up 
all you can for any young couple is the kindest thing that 
you can do. For, if they would not touch capital, it does 
no harm ; whereas, if they would, it certainly does a great 
deal of good. Besides this, I have many a time seen that, 
until young people get to the end of their tether, and have 
worried their trustees for indulgences in vain, they never 
learn prudence. After that point is gained, quite a change 
comes over them for the better ; and, on the principle that 
* a cat in a comer must fight,' they find out, for the first 
time, what they can do for themselves." 

After this, the conversation turned upon another sub- 
ject, which had a near connexion with the matter in hand 
— though they both agreed that their valued client must 
remain, perhaps, many a long day, quite in the dark. 
Lawyers are often necessarily cognisant of matters which 
honour forbids them to divulge. 
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** If we could only explain that piece of business to 
him," said Fred Audrey. 

" But we can't. We must not dream of such a thing/' 
replied the old man, timidly. " Besides, it might lead to 
disappointment; and if not, in my view of the case it 
would do him no good whatever." 

And now Tom was ushered into the lawyer's office, 
and told all his story, the reasoning of Sir Edward Alex 
included ; at which name the lawyer made a little memo- 
randum on the tablets of his mind, but let Tom talk on. 

No doubt the reader would expect to hear of cogent 
reasonings, and Sir Edward's fallacies ably exposed. But 
the lawyer knew that a knock-down argument, like a 
knock-down blow, has often quite as little to do towards 
putting a man in a better humour to receive the proposals 
of his adviser when he gets up again. So, ss he plainly 
understood that a settlement of some kind had been pro- 
mised, and must be made, he wisely determined, as to the 
question of more or less, to change the conversation, and 
to act on the policy of Sydney Smith, who said, — " If you 
want to convince a man, never reason with him ; but ask 
him to dinner." 

An invitation to discuss things a little more comfort- 
ably over a quiet dinner and a bottle of wine was therefore 
given, and accepted : at which dinner the two lawyers 
talked freely on several subjects, interspersing pleasing 
anecdotes of gentlemanlike fellows, who scorned to higgle 
where a lady's affections were in question, but made a 
handsome settlement — something for the lady to be proud 
of, and something positively " to take the shine out of her 
rivals." 

Tom liked this idea exceedingly; it made him feel 
quite happy ; and happy a man always does feel when full 
play is given to the more generous part of his nature. The 
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result was, that after his original determination had suf- 
fered a little vinous solution, he agreed to settle the Ken- 
terberry estate — valued at about ten thousand pounds — 
on the lady of his love. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE COUBSE OF TRUE LOVE BEGINS TO RUN A LITTLE SMOOTH. 

Tom was not very eager to return to Sir Edward Alex, to 
make what he knew would appear to be a confession of his 
weakness, in consenting to make so handsome a settlement 
upon Minnie. 

Weakness I Yes, weakness. In the penny-wise but 
heart-foolish language of this world, the good and gene- 
rous seem always weak, and none so* wise as those who 
would starve their noblest feelings in order to fill their 
purse. 

However, to have this unpleasant meeting over, Tom 
returned the first thing the next morning to the farm, 
fully expecting to find his friend preparing his gun, filling 
his powder-horn, and impatient for his sport. 

Far from being engaged in any sporting preparations. 
Sir Edward proved to be far too full of his own afiairs to 
think of Tom's. He was so immersed in business that he 
could hardly raise his head to speak to him, *^ writing," as 
he said, " against time," with a pile of letters, provincial 
newspapers, and prospectuses, lying scattered over the 
whole table before him. 

** StraDge work, indeed, for the first week in Septem- 
ber ! " said Tom, whos^ sanguine humour would allow him 
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to do little else than cut pellets or pack up game in-doors, 
when he was not knocking down partridges without : only 
now times were altered, his Minnie forming a very strong 
diversion; which alone might have made an older man 
than Tom prepared to find that Sir Edward might possibly 
have a ruling passion of another kind : for, gambling in 
stock and shares, and preying on the unwary, commonly 
prove to be a more absorbing kind of sport than all the 
feathered bipeds that man can bring down to earth. 

However, after allowing Sir Edward time to come as 
far as the sealing of his correspondence, Tom contrived to 
ease his mind by bursting out with a violent confession, 
that, " right or wrong," wise or foolish — the thing was 
done, and could not be undone : he had passed his word 
the night before, so it was too late to argue about it — and - 
that to the effect that he would make a marriage-settle- 
ment, to the extent of the Kenterberry estate, on Miss 
Minnie Chester. 

After thus magnanimously delivering himself, Tom 
waited to see how Sir Edward would receive this apparent 
slight, and bad compliment paid to his most urgent and 
emphatic advice. 

But, Sir Edward was not a man to be taken by sur^ 
prise — still less to waste one word or one thought upon 
things irrevocably past and done. 

" The Kenterberry estate ! " he replied ; ** but that is 
all, it appears: still, the consols you mentioned — some 
sixteen thousand of them, were they not ? — it seems are 
yet untied ; and this will leave you some little liberty of 
action, after all. — Well, not so bad, Tom. I thought, at 
least, that they would have aimed at the consols in the first 
instance, and perhaps had a shot at the estate afterwards. 

And now, Tom feeling all the happier for having this 
off his mind, they sallied forth to the covers. 
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In the course of the day Sir Edward said, to Tom's 
great reUef, that as the weather was sultry and he was 
by no means up to the mark — for, his hand was shaky, 
and repose was more grateful than exercise — a week at 
the partridges was enough at a time, and he would gladly 
join Tom and enjoy the sea-breezes of Shrimpton. 

It was easy to see which way Tom's thoughts were 
flying. He was always writing letters to Minnie, or, as 
Sir Edward said, packing up hampers like a poulterer, 
and that every hour he passed within doors. 

The news of Tom's return so early to Shrimpton spread 
very fast, we may be siire. It also afiFected two ladies in 
a widely diflferent way. The one was Minnie Chester, the 
other was Miss Charlotte Mildmay. 

As to Minnie, she was delighted — " Mr. Langley's 
friend the Baronet," sounded charming, of course — neither 
was she too philosophical not to let that sound be heard 
more or less frequently, in proportion to the depreciating 
tendencies of the unsympathetic people who happened to 
be present. 

But, it were a poor compliment to Minnie to imply 
that none of her lady friends could sympathise in her good 
fortune. We would only suggest that Shrimpton people 
were much like other people — they could not learn all 
in a day to prevent their impatience at their own un- 
toward fortune from extending to the lucky winner of the 
lottery prize. 

However, by this time Minnie's friends were pretty 
well reconciled — the young ladies far more than their 
mammas, because the mammas know by painful expe- 
rience that well-to-do sons-in-law are not to be found 
every day; whereas, their daughters were more hopeful, 
their youthftd minds taking impressions like sand. So 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood set about making 
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Minnie as happy as they could. In short, Minnie and 
her approaching wedding seemed the accepted theme 
and the engrossing topic of the day, and no one found 
much sympathy or encouragement who ventured to speak 
against it. 

*^ They are all coming roimd, dear," said Charlotte, 
as she stepped across the fields one joyous summer's 
morning. " I am no great believer in pure ill-nature ; 
people often seem angry with others, when, in reality, 
they are only annoyed with their own ill-fortune, or with 
themselves." 

But all this time Charlotte was particularly curious, 
nay, most anxious to see Tom's friend, Sir Edward Alex. 
She knew that Tom Langley was too ingenuous to suspect 
— easy to lead, though impossible to drive; and a word 
or two which he had casually dropped, as uttered by 
Sir Edward, jarred on Charlotte's noble and imselfish 
nature, and made her apprehend a sinister influence in 
that quarter. 

ADd now Charlotte Mildmay and Sir Edward Alex have 
met, and have parted, and that, not without each having 
received a very strong and decided, though, at the same 
time, a widely difierent impression. 

« Who is that Miss Mildmay ? " asked Sir Edward, 
impatiently, the first moment he found himself alone with 
Tom Langley. *^ Have you known her all your life? 
No ! Then, what has she to do with you or your afifairs ? 
And no relation to the Chesters either ! There seems to 
be something remarkably strange, if not covertly satirical, 
about her; she is evidently cutting out the running for 
you, or * ruling your destiny,' as the gipsies say, in your 
proposed prim, proper, and correct family-man establish- 
ment." 

The simple explanation of this was, that Charlotte 
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Mildmay*s clear and searching eye had rested with its 
full, dark orb, encountering the feeble gaze and shifty 
expression of Sir Edward Alex. 

Wonderful, indeed, in man or in woman, is the force 
of right, or truth, or moral power. The sovereign eye 
of man will hold at bay the crouching tiger. The eye 
of the experienced physician spell-binds the lunatic; and 
that is true also of the heart and feelings which, we say, 
is true qf the mind deranged. Before the honest look of a 
pure and healthftd nature the tricky, the sinister, and the 
designing, will quail and cower, owning a repulsive attrac- 
' tion, a negative power, a want of sympathy; in short, their 
own feelings and their own consciousness bear witness that 
there is a gulf between the evil and the good which they 
cannot pass. 

But, there must be something radically wrong — there 
must be a confirmed moral pravity to feel in any respect 
uncomfortable in Miss Mildmay's presence. As to mere 
follies and human failings, no one could possibly be more 
indulgent than Charlotte. Had she only been appointed 
Mother Confessor, we are very much afraid the gentle- 
men would have been tempted to err, were it only for 
the pleasure of enjoying her sympathy and plenary in- 
dulgence. 

Charlotte was surrounded always as with a halo of 
amability, and with so pure a moral atmosphere, that we 
breathed never so freely as in her presence. She had 
none of that awful and overpowering goodness which 
marks a torpidity of heart ; nothing that savoured of the 
Finishing Academy; and nothing of the Mrs. Trimmer in 
her expression or her tone. 

On the contrary, there was in Charlotte Mildmay a 
little dash of sauciness and satire, and a very spirited 
indignation at what was wrong; just enough to supply 
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that delightful acidity in the compound — that indis- 
pensable pungency of character, without which, even 
virtue seems insipid. 

We are almost inclined to believe, that in the gold of 
human character a small percentage of alloy is necessary, 
were it only to stand the wear and tear of this rude life. 
What, though Charlotte's hopes and higher motives were 
of a world above, her heart and warmest interests still 
twined most healthily around dear objects here below. 

And why not ? ^* To the pure all things are pure." 
Their genial aflSnities attract and combine with the good 
and holy, wherever, in these degenerate days, that emana- 
tion, those sparks of the Eternal, even now survive un- 
quenched and glimmering in our fallen nature. 

Yes; it is the privilege of the good to discern, as 
Shakespeare says, *^ good in everything," " a soul of good- 
ness in things evil," to invest the whole world with the 
glowing simshine of their own warm hearts, and to walk 
in the light and cheerfulness of those rays which they cast 
before them at every turn in the path of life. 

The nearer it drew to the day of the wedding, the 
more fondly, and as if with a mother's care, did Charlotte 
cling to Minnie; while as to Tom, so hearty was the 
interest she evinced in him, and so earnest, yet confiding, 
was her voice and manner, that he felt insensibly as 
beneath the spell of the charmer : so much so, that Minnie 
declared, were it not for Charlotte's well-known vow of 
celibacy, she should suspect a design to run away with her 
beau. Indeed Tom was always playfully threatening to 
give up Minnie, and marry Charlotte; and what lady, 
whether young or middle-aged, was ever quite indiflferent 
to a compliment that acknowledged so forcibly the potency 
of her charms? 

All this time there was a calm serenity and a subdued 
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and sober light and cheerfulness — as of some chastened 
pleasure dashed with pain — which would brighten up that 
kind creature's endearing look ; though sometimes a silent 
tear would find its way to glaze and bedim the lustre of 
her eye. 

The truth was, that Chariotte was all this time in 
dreamland : her memory had fled away to the past ; she 
was reviving the impressions of other days ; while at the 
same time she trembled at the possible future of her inter- 
esting friend, knowing full well— sua one who had been 
deeply sorrow-taught — the fleeting fortunes and the pre- 
carious tenure of all we hold most dear. 

But there was on Charlotte's mind always one thing 
that she earnestly yearned to divulge ; a secret that was a 
burden and an infliction too trying to endure : still, honour 
forbade ; a great struggle was goiog on within her breast : 
but conscience prevailed, however cruel to hold in check 
the generous impulse and the feelings of so kind a heart. 

She therefore felt obliged to content herself with hint- 
ing ominous hopes and anticipations of Minnie's future. 
She spoke of cheering suns below the dark horizon of her 
destiny ; she exhorted to 'xjourage and constancy, and an 
abiding faith in One who would not suffer her to be 
tempted beyond her power to bear, but would eventually 
deliver her out of all her troubles. 

Charlotte was also particularly emphatic when she 
spoke to Minnie about Tom's associates in his married life. 
She hoped that certain bachelor acquaintances would be 
quietly dropped ; above all, she entreated Minnie to endea- 
vour, by all sympathy and indulgence in the hour of trial, 
and even should he have to suffer the penalties of the 
most manifest imprudence — to preserve his implicit con- 
fidence, very wisely urging that, though trials of all 
kinds must be constantly expected in this life, no woman 
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should ever let a husband's misfortunes come upon her 
unawares. 

Both Tom and Minnie saw that there was something 
mysterious in Charlotte's expressions — something darkly 
hinted and feebly shadowed forth, as from the depths of a 
very feeling and a devoted heart : still, as the dream and its 
interpretation were never told, the recollection soon passed 
from their minds, and made little impression on their light 
and buoyant spirits. — "She is a deep little thing, Tom, 
and there is no being up to her," said Minnie ; and so they 
dismissed the subject from their thoughts. 

It was after a very emphatic conversation of this kind^ 
that Charlotte, one fine afternoon, trotted away on one of 
her little errands of mercy down Smugglers' Lane, a 
craggy and circuitous path among the rocks, which served 
as a road in dry weather, but a mere watercourse after 
rain. It had been the scene of many a wild adventure in 
that lawless pursuit — quite the romance of the lower 
orders — in which, as in poaching, a spirit of defiance and 
the excitement of danger constitute no very small part of 
the attraction. 

It may seem a failing, but so it was, that no old wife 
ever narrated over her peat fire in a smoky hovel one of 
those stirring tales of kegs run amidst the tumult of the 
elements, without Charlotte's animated look and sparkling 
eyes undeniably betraying that her sympathies were rather 
on the side of the bold transgressors than on that of her 
Majesty's excise, though no doubt she felt very naughty 
afterwards. 

It might have been the same wicked hankering after 
forbidden fruit, as well as the romance and poetry of 
Charlotte Mildmay's nature, that led her also to sympathise 
with another race of freebooters, who, about every Michael- 
mas — the time of Shrimpton Fair — came year after year 
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to pitch their tents, suspend their boiling kettles, and turn 
loose a very ragged set of horses, in the same sheltered lane. 

It was interesting to behold her standing among these 
swarthy people, asking them of their welfare, and inquiring 
after their little ones by name ; for gipsies in these days 
are not all heathens I and Charlotte had caused more than 
one to be baptized in the Shrimpton church, and had after- 
wards encouraged the parent to teach them to read the 
Prayer-book and Testament she had presented to them. 
It was in vain that the farmers cried out for the safety of 
their fowls and their fences; Charlotte was too mighly 
even for the crabbed Farmer Podger, and, in spite of his 
talk, die had her way. " Miss Mildmay is such a wonder- 
ful overpowering lady," the old man declared, as he pleaded 
an excuse at the market-table for the greatest of all a 
fsurmer's weaknesses. Indeed Farmer Podger had no little 
to explain ; for, in one instance she actually threw open 
his gate to let her gipsy friends pitch a warmer tent on the 
leeward side of the hedge. 

On the day in question, when Charlotte met her gipsy 
friends, the following conversation took place: — 

Charlotte, " Well, Hester, so you have been fortime- 
telling again I Oh, fie I fie I " 

Heater. **0h, my lady, it's a bad thing to have no 
faith in your destiny : we know more, my lady, a great 
deal, than you give us credit for." 

Charlotte, "Know, Hester 1 Yes! but how do you 
know it ? You know what people are silly enough to let 
you learn from one to serve as prophecy to another ; and 
even I am fortune-teller enough to know as much as that." 

Hester, " People would soon be tired of listening if 
the poor gipsy-woman didn't sometimes speak true." 

Charlotte, *^ They would be soon tired, indeed, if all 
people were like me, Hester." 
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Hester. ^^ Why that, my lady, you cannot say. Plea- 
sant hearing is what we are none of us too wise for. It 
would gladden your own ears, my lady — would it not ? — 
to hear that your own dear gentleman ^" 

Here Charlotte started. 



" was only said to be gone, but would one day 

claim you for his bride." 

Well done, Gipsy Hester ! This heart-thrust was 
worth a worid of argument. For, are we all so very philo- 
sophical and wise, after all ? Are there no fairy promises 
that invest our future with warm and glowing colours, 
even in these imromantic days? Yes, there is such a 
fairy a« sanguine Hope ; there is also such a thing as an 
abiding thought and yearning of the soul for its one and 
only genial object in an otherwise blank and blighted life. 
This it is that has power to conjure up ideal scenes — this 
will raise a fond illusion that the wisest of us all is slow to 
banish — this will seize on fancy's "airy nothings," and 
" turn them to shapes," till we would almost quarrel with 
the cold and ruthless specimen of human-kind, who would 
draw back the curtain, let in the daylight, and disenchant 
us of all these happy dreams. 

Charlotte, however, soon recovered; though still she 
dropped tears, as she thought, unseen ; but gipsies always 
see such things. Hester was well taught to set to plain 
and simple words these little incidents, as also the hollow 
tones with which Charlotte, with forced gaiety, continued 
this interesting little dialogue. 

Charlotte, " Notwithstanding, Hester, I do, indeed, 
wonder, that people in these days are not too sensible for 
your fortune-telling earnings ! " 

Hester, " Why, for that matter, my lady, all the 
silly people are not all out of the world yet, by a pretty 
many, my lady." 
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What more passed we are not here concerned to say. 
Suffice it to observe, that Hester felt it altogether waste 
of ingenuity to endeavour even to keep up appearances 
before her lady-friend. She preferred setting to work to 
glean all she could from Charlotte's conversation about 
the *^ dear lady that was to be so happy," and " born with 
the gentleman, too, under such a lucky star;" and if, in 
the course of her remarks, Charlotte dropped any little 
expression of hopes or fears, or any the least qualification 
of a but or an if^ it was, no doubt, treasured up as so 
much fortune-telling stock-in-trade by the subtle gipsy- 
woman, for her future use. 

It happened by a strange coincidence, that very after- 
noon, that the same gipsy-woman was seen to dodge the 
steps of Tom Langley, while walking on the sands with 
his affianced bride ; and when they returned to tea they 
were laughing and amusing their friends with their in- 
teresting fortunes, bought at the small charge of a shilling 
a-piece. 

And what did Gipsy Hester tell you ?" said Charlotte. 
Why, she said ^ we were bom to be happy , but with 
cLouds between : still, the garden of life was never so plea- 
sant as when the sun burst out in the darkest of the storm.'" 

**,The sunbeams of mercy struggling with the dark- 
ness of the storm is an idea I have heard before," said 
Tom ; *^ but there is something very poetical in the tra- 
ditionary sayings of these untutored people." 

This gipsy's oracle was repeated several times, and 
both Tom and Minnie seemed fond of dwelling on this 
little omen of the life before them; and Charlotte, in 
particular, seemed even more amused than any one. She 
persisted in hearing it repeated by both of them again and 
again, till, as she said, she was quite sure she remembered 
every word of this pretty prophecy from Gipsy Hester. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HOW THE HAPPY PAIR ARE MARRIED, AND HOW MUCH LITTLE PEOPLE 
KNOW OF THE SECRETS OF THE GREAT. 

It is related by travellers that certain African tribes could 
only distinguish past years by some striking event. One 
was the year of the famine, or the flood; and another 
was the year in which the white man passed. 

In one respect this mode of reckoning is not peculiar 
to the Africans. We all have a practical chronology of 
the same kind. The mind flies from point to point, 
touching only on the rocks, that make shipwreck of our 
best aflfections — on the battle-fields of many a hard life- 
struggle, or, perhaps, it may be (and who is there but 
could look back to some such year?) *^the year of my 
greatest sorrow" — the dark picture being here and there 
relieved by some few spots, yet bright with sunny memo- 
ries — all very much in the same way. 

" * There is nothing new under the sun,'* says the 
wise man. Life, in the same class and stage of society, 
is substantially the same in all. * The thing that hoik 
been is the thing that shall 6e.' Unfold but a little of 
the fabric, and every man of experience can carry on the 
pattern, sketch the outline, and guess the rest. 

If this be so, we may reasonably attempt to convey a 
sufficiently full and correct impression of the fortunes (rf 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Langley ; not, indeed, by so glaring 
a fiction as pretending to have enacted tiie part of ** the 
Invisible Gentleman," ever at their side, but by dropping 
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in upon them at the more critical periods of their very 
eventful married life, and relating rather the romantic or 
the interesting turns, than the monotonous stages and the 
dead level in their daily journey. 

The wedding we need not describe^ There was the 
usual difficulty about who should be asked to the church, 
and who to the breakfast ; and if some of the neighbours, 
after all, must be left out, whose huflf and wounded dig- 
nity they should be likely to hear least of afterwards. 

For our own part we stood aloof, and looked on. We 
are not fond of weddings, or beginning the day with any- 
thing so truly falsetto as a modem wedding. K it happen 
to be a brilliant summer morning, the sun seems to mock 
the whole proceeding; while in winter, amidst howling 
winds and drifting snow, we have often trembled for the 
safety of the bride, in blonde and satin. 

The raw recruit, with the ribbon in his hat, and the 
drum and fife .sounding merrily in his ears, while his 
head is all the while swimming, and the whole scene is as 
a dream with the customary potations, cannot be sup- 
posed to form a very correct idea of the hard drill and 
discipline, and the very little of the romantic or of the 
heroic, in the life before him. 

It is precisely the same with a young, interesting 
couple. Tashion, like the recruiting serjeant aforesaid, 
and our bridal customs, too, seem strangely out of tune 
with the part that often follows, and as unlike as possible 
to the after-marches of the hallucinated pair. " Make 
the most of it, my dear," said an experienced married 
lady, whose sun had long since passed the meridian, as a 
young bride was displaying her delicate moire and Brussels 
lace — ^^make the most of it, my dear; for there is very 
little after marriage at all like that." 

No, these fairy folds, and robes like gossamer, have 
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little enough to do with the working habiliments of 
striving and laborious life. 

All this Charlotte Mildmay was wise enough to reflect, 
as she watched the carriages to the church, passing under 
a beautiful arch of evergreens, the pleasing memorial of 
rural sympathy, and then waited breathless at the window 
till the bells struck up ; and that steeple-music, so rich in 
solemn associations, merrily proclaimed to the squire's 
hall and the farmer's homestead, to the fishermen on the 
beach and the gipsy families in Smugglers' Lane, the 
gladsome tidings that the long-wished-for hour at length 
had come; that no dire fatality had dashed their bliss; 
but the rich Mr. Langley had won the charming Miss 
Chester to be his bride. 

Hark ! do you hear the silver tones of those marriage 
bells, and can you read their mysterious language ? What 
do they seem to say ? Is it — 

" Life is happy, life is happy, 
All is kindly, true for ever ? " 
Or is it — 

" Cold and selfish hands are plighted, 
Hearts will never join, oh never I ? " 

All depends on him who hears those marriage bells. 

Merrily, merrily sound the marriage bells, where two s 
congenial souls have long years cheered and solaced each 
other along the steep and rugged road of life; but the 
same bells utter a leaden and funereal strain to him who 
rues a life of bitterness and discord. 

And now the carriages have severally taken up their 
carefully-assorted couples at the church, Tom — the hap- 
piest moment of his life, though, like other happy mo- 
ments, they slip by us at the time, and serve chiefly as 
pleasures of memory afterwards — committed the first 
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proud act of the new but hopeful life before him when he 
led away Minnie from the vestry-room, and carried her off 
in his carriage, like an ancient knight with imprisoned 
maiden, and led the way back under the same arches of 
evergreens, through lanes of excited women, and tea-and- 
cake-expecting children — cheered by young farmers, who 
thought of putting bans up, and hailed with the heartfelt, 
but more silent blessing of older persons, who looked back, 
perchance, through a long mental vista, in which the 
mGrning sunshine and the lengthening shadows chequered 
alike the ancestral avenues of the rich and the stony lanes 
of the poor. 

The more thoughtful might reflect how two youthful 
hearts were from this day attuned to deeper and more 
thrilling notes of joy and sorrow, and how — as after many 
another happy wedding in their Jong lives — christenings and 
burials would gladden and would wring the yoimg mother's 
heart; to say nothing of the possibility of altered fortune — 
of house and land gone and spent, and a stranger making 
merry in the hall of a broken-hearted and a ruined lord. 

As to the last of these sombre reflections, ti^ey hap- 
pened to be more than usually appropriate to that occasion. 

Mrs. Stretcham's first remark to Charlotte— rand that 
intensely euphasized with sundry telegraphic shrugs and 
self-important whispers the moment she had returned from 
the church — was this : 

*^ Now, my dear Miss Mildmay, we have done it ; all is 
quite safe now ; and a good thing, too. For, being, you 
must understand, Mrs. Thomas Langley of Langley Hall, 
though she should happen to have to take in her old father 
and mother — and here, I must say that the words, *for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer,' I thought as I 
heard them, showed the beauty of our Liturgy, and the 
wisdom of our Church, more than anything I ever thought 
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of before — why, this is t^ great deal better than being 
obliged to go — out in the world — but — hush I dear — not 
a word. You understand, I know you do, you sly little 
woman ; and, no doubt, that is what made you take so 
hearty an interest in this little afifair. Was it not now, to 
say the truth ? " 

Charlotte was shocked at being thus supposed to sym- 
pathise in selfish and imgenerous feelings ; still, she knew 
enough of the secrets of the neighbourhood not to feel the 
worldly wisdom of these remarks. 

The wedding-breakfast was much like other wedding- 
breakfasts, save that everything expensive and everything 
out of season in the way of fruit, and every ingenious 
device of turning tongues into dragons with white-crested 
manes, and hams into swans, was carried to the fidl lengUi 
of fashionable profusion. The history of this was, that 
Mrs. Eobinson, who had lately retired on the profits of a 
large japan and lacquer-work manufactory at Birmingham, 
had tried to astonish all Shrimpton when her daughter 
Emily was married, and the said dragons and swans were 
intended as a hint that the Chesters, at least, were not 
astonished aft^r all. 

But that all this prosperity within doors was, in the 
language of the " decorators of balls and routes and even- 
ing parties," little better than "a grand and gorgeous 
transparency," we may judge from the following conversa- 
tion that went on without as the Chester coachman was 
handing round a flagon to the other *^ pampered menials," 
who, all flowers and white favours, were loimging against 
the portico. 

Fi/rat Goachmcm. " Well, John, how are your people 
going on ? Pretty comfortable ? " 

The Cheater Goachmcm. " Why, I can't say that we 
are. It's no great things — so, if you hear of anything in 
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my line in the course of the winter, please aflford ns a bit 
of a letter to let us know/' 

Second Coachman. *^ Why, William had a sight of the 
breakfast, and that did not look like cutting things close, 
at all events." 

Cheater Coachman. " Oh 1 that's no sign of anything 
at all. Grunter's people live a long way off, else they'd 
have been too good judges to have been done in this way. 
Our regular tradesmen weren't asked — a good reason 
whyl" 

Third Coachmcm. ^^ Then you mean to say it isn't 
going to last?" 

Chester Coachmom. ** My opinion is, that we deserve 
a pretty deal of credit for all this that we've been doing. 
We've kept up appearances, and married off our young 
lady just in time. But as to what I am telling you is a- 
brewing, this won't be directly, I dare say. We might 
get over this Christmas : but, if we do, We shan't carry on 
through the year. You think to ask, perhaps, how should 
I know: but I can tell when master opens letters and 
when it's bills — then I hear all the talk about it — a bit 
one time from master, and a bit another time from mistress, 
and then I put it all together. Why, if I go after a load of 
hay, the farmer grudges a glass for the order, and seems 
like saying, ^ Thank ye for nothing at all ! ' " 

But Providence kindly hides the book of fate from 
those whose happiness was the first to be dashed by a 
glance at the unhappy page; so Tom and Minnie must 
not be supposed to be as yet affected by any of the coach- 
man's sad predictions. 

But soon these veiy coolly prognosticating and most 
observing characters are called on to take their seats on 
the box ; which no doubt they did, looking as respectful 
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and proper as if all were solvent; and all was quickly 
made stylish, ready, and in form to take up the happy 
couple, with their many admiring friends. 

And now they are about to start. What though 
Minnie's composure is a little tried? Ties there are 
which bind the youthful bride to her home, which she 
little thinks of till the time to sever them arrives. In- 
visible heart-fibres fix us to the very rooms, and walls, and 
walks. Long-familiar objects have become a part of our 
very being — as if instinct with a sense and sympathy for 
many an hour of hopes, and fears, and joys, and sorrows. 
The nursery of infancy, the little shelf of tattered story- 
books, the lonely chamber where so many a little tumult 
of the breast has been assuaged and calmed away ; and 
where so many an ebb and flow of sanguine hope or 
nervous fear has broken re^t — yes, here are memories to 
be torn up by the roots, even before the last embrace of 
father, mother, brothers, sisters : and always some village 
friend, whose humble history touches more chords still — 
all this our lady-friends will readily allow might render a 
tear not unbecoming, even in the high-spirited Minnie's 
eye. 

And now they are ofiF ! Some little time and a mile 
or two of the briskest trot have set them fairly on their 
travels, and restored their equanimity. " Happy, happy, 
happy pair 1 " Yes, now we will admit they are happy — 
happy, indeed, as there are not many days in this life. 
Theirs is the grateful tumult of the thrilling heart — all 
creation joyous in the roseate hues of their warm and 
glowing imagination, mellowed as in Claude — and with 
gold and silver sunshine, as in a fairy scene. — Joy ecstatic 
at the present, hope gleaming through the future — not a 
mote in its sunbeams, not a cloud in the deep blue fir- 
mament which spans their visionary state. 
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^^ Happy, happy, happy pair I" joy be with you; 
make the most of each blissful hour. Be merry while 
you can ; wander together through Nature's beauties ; feel 
the same emotions from the same giant rocks or the same 
fearful chasms, and be soothed alike by the same rippling 
streams, and cooled together in the leafy groves ; in these 
and other ways lay in a store of pleasing memories, on 
which to draw when there is ne^d to conjure up the past 
to relieve the dark shadows of the passing hour. — Pleasure 
is pleasure now. — Be happy while the zest is keen, for 
days will come when pleasures cease to please, and when 
all the toys and the sports of life stand only for what they 
are, and when, as with the tottering grandfather in the 
fair, it is happiness enough to be free from pain, and all 
we can enjoy is rest! 



CHAPTEE XII. 

HOW THEY SETTLE DOWN LIKE PROPER MARRIED PEOPLE, AND STUDY 

THE HABITS OF THE NATIVES THE PARSON'S WIFE SEEMS RATHER 

WORLDLY. 

There is one commodity in particular, of which few in- 
teresting couples were ever yet allowed to begin the 
world without a very liberal supply ; namely, good advice. 
Minnie's father could not even let Tom decide upon the 
way to pass his honeymoon, without putting in a word as 
to *^what he could only say that he should do" under 
similar circumstances I 

**The fact is, Langley," said he, "it is absurd to 
suppose that you and your wife can sit and look at each 
other for six weeks together ; so I would advise you to fix 
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on a place like Bamsgate^ where there is a band playing, 
a Circulating Library, with, perhaps, a lottery-wheel ; or, 
in short, anything to do." 

Of course, this elderly gentleman had out-lived, or 
perhaps he was bom before the days of sentiment and 
romance. He was quite one of the utilitarian and the 
hardware school. To his imagination, the purling stream 
was all for wheels and waterworks ; neither had the ocean 
any more sublimity than was comprised in sea-bathing, 
sands, and shrimps. 

But Tom and Minnie were both lovers of nature. 
And it was one great pleasure that Tom had in reserve, to 
transport an enthusiastic and romantic young lady, almost 
for the first time, beyond the latitude and longitude of 
Shrimpton, and then to share her delight in the beauties 
of the Wye, calmly glancing between the frowning heights 
of Groodrich, and of Symond's Yat — passing on to the 
depths of Pont-y-monac, the Pass of Llanberris, and the 
giant heights of Snowdon. 

In this pursuit of happiness in a wedding tour, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Langley simply followed a good old 
custom. But whence do such customs proceed? Can 
no one explain the philosophy of a " Sentimental Journey?" 
Is there no instinct, no natural yearning, that finds ex- 
pression in these happy ways ? Is there no " Deity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will ? " 

Yes; the kindly and the genial Providence that 
gladdens the ear with the soaring lark, or the liquid notes 
of the nightingale; that beguiles the journey of the 
poorest wanderer with the primrose, the violet, and the 
wild hedge-rose ; that prompts the man of years to throw 
ofiF for awhile his daily burthen, and join in the mirthful 
gambols of the child; the same ordains feast-days and 
holidays in the dry calendar of life — in the form of bar- 
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vestings and merry-makings — in the form of birthdays 
and weddings — of house-warmings, and other ebullitions 
of a friendly spirit and an open heart. 

And is it not the same Power that mercifully prompts 
two such sympathetic souls as Tom and Minnie — pledged 
now to jog together, not only down the gentle slopes, but 
tiirough the stony passes and the ruts of life — to lay in 
what we regard as a little store of heart's-ease and of 
happiness at first starting, and that in some such joyous 
tour as we have described? 

Meanwhile, preparations were making for their re- 
ception at Langley Hall — no less than a complete turn- 
out of every room, from the kitchen to the garret ; and 
that, under better auspices than favour the enterprises of 
most yoimg men. 

It so happened that, as to this part of his arrange- 
ments, Tom had consulted with Charlotte Mildmay, who 
proceeded, slily and satirically, to lead him through a 
little private examination in domestic economy and ar- 
rangements ; at the end of which interesting consultation 
she archly told him, that in a lady's little ways he had 
everything to learn ; and that, though his trusty agent, 
Mr. Frederic Audrey, was very properly described as an 
exceedingly good kind of fellow, still, as to Mrs. Frederic 
Audrey, on whose taste and ideas he was likely to depejid, 
however much that taste might be in harmony with that 
of Mrs. Landsurveyor, her respected parent, it waa not 
quite of the same fine edge and nice perception as that 
of Mrs. Thomas Langley. 

No one could possibly imagine that Charlotte Mildmay 
meant that she would herself like to have, in this point 
also, a finger in the pie matrimonial ; still, it did so happen 
that Charlotte and the Aunt, with whom she lived, had 
about that time decided on having a change of air and 
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change of scene somewhere, and Tom was delighted at the 
very thought of the proposal that naturally occurred to the 
sanguine mind of Minnie — for, her thoughts ran on no- 
thing but prospective plans and contrivances in those days 
of her ecstatic bliss — and gave Charlotte an invitation to 
take up her abode at Langley Hall, with plenary powers to 
pull down and set up, to clear away, shift, change, and 
renovate, just as she pleased. And we cannot doubt but 
many a young lady, who hears of so charming a sphere for 
a little taste and energy, will almost dream how she would 
enact the part of Charlotte Mildmay, if a similar occasion 
oflFered to do as she pleased. 

Of course, the mistress pro tern, found one of those 
impracticable creatures called "an old servant," as the 
woman in possession ; and Charlotte's fights with the said 
authority, especially in the matter of making one reso- 
lute sweep and clearance of all the metal ware that for 
years had ceased to shine below-staii-s, and also to condemn 
many a time-honoured but dilapidated friend of the family 
up-stairs — all this, most vividly and graphically described 
in one of Charlotte's amusing letters, Tom and Minnie 
used joyfully to anticipate, as so much fun and merriment, 
at almost every post-town in their tour. 

No house can become complete in nicety or elegance 
without the last touches of a lady's hand, and the delicate 
scrutiny of a lady's eye. After a few magic passes — the 
placing of a screen, the arrangement of a tidy or the folds 
of a curtain, the shifting of a sofa or the subdued light 
firom a blind — a room which before was mere tables and 
chairs, and unmeaning upholstery, becomes at once instinct 
with life, and grace, and comfort, and all those indescrib- 
able charms that are implied in a refined and well-ordered 
home« 

And all, we may be sure, was complete, even to the 
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pins in the pincushion, arid the bouquet on the toilet-table, 
ere Charlotte considered that she had duly prepared the 
bridal home, and had quitted it just in time to leave quiet 
and undisturbed possession, on the day that the bells were 
ringing for the happy pair to Langley Hall. 

And, we envy the feelings of this happy pair. We envy 
Minnie her overpowering sense of all that a husband's love 
and female friendship could do for an auspicious outset in 
the journey of life. We envy Tom his satisfaction in 
realising for his bride her maiden vision of all the in- 
dependence and the sovereignty of which all young ladies 
are so proud — comprised in the honours of a married 
woman. 

Of course, in due time the neighbours come to call; 
but first Minnie had time to walk out and reconnoitre the 
place and the residences ; and, perhaps, nothing tells much 
more of the history of a neighbour than a sight of his 
house and grounds, roads, gates, equipage, and other 
appurtenances. 

The village of Brendon had been for many years the 
aristx)cratic domain of about a dozen county families ; their 
genealogical trees being more or less developed, their 
estates more or less mortgaged and encumbered, and their 
patrimony more or less eaten up. The usual boast was, 
that they were generations removed from all kinds of 
trade. This may seem very strange as a point of honour 
and of self-glorification, but still it is one by no means 
peculiar to Brendon. The opinion widely prevails that, as 
regards the common weal, every well-bred man should 
drain as much, and do as little, in the course of an useless 
life, as he possibly can contrive to do. 

The form of polity in Brendon was a kind of Squire- 
archy. Instead of the Baron and the Donjon's Keep, 
there was the Justice and the County Gaol ; the despotism 
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being, though less in degree, yet the same in kind. They 
would sit in judgment on the poachers of their own game, 
and commit their own threshers to gaol for leaving com in 
the straw; and make any man a "rogue and vagrant" 
whose misdeeds they were puzzled to bring under any 
other law. But we must make allowance for the fact, 
that they lived nearer to the times when, as the historian 
says, *^the common sort were not much counted of, and 
sturdy knaves hung up apace." 

Besides this, the majority did not mean to be bad 
fellows, but displayed no little heartiness and hospitality, 
and could value a friend by the capacity of his stomadi 
and the strength of his head ; so, their little monarchy waa 
tempered with mercy, and common sense qualified the 
severity of common law. For instance. Squire Fenton 
once compoimded a felony with a good ashen stick, laid on 
in his presence in his own stableyard; and old Justice 
Watford, being puzzled at not finding such a word as 
gooseberries in his law-books, though, he said, he could 
find apples — such was his reverence for the letter of the 
law — let a young thief go. . 

And was not the said despotism also limited by public 
opinion? — Yes. But it was only the opinion of t^eir 
own little neighbourhood. It was almost a breach <rf 
privilege in those days to question their sayings and 
doings in a county paper : their opinions, like their port 
wine, passed from father to son, and they as little feared 
that either would be the worse for keeping. A fusty 
green-baize pew in the parish church, and sometimes a 
damp and moth-eaten hatchment in front of the singing- 
gallery, or tattered banners and old armour, savouring too 
much of the gibbet and the scarecrow hanging from the 
roof — all this formed part of one or more of those esta* 
blishments, of which some yet remained, though some 
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had been replaced and passed away from the little world 
of Brendon. 

Those were the dajrs of *^ the good old servants," and, 
we are afraid, of the bad old masters. " The maidens" 
of the village were billeted upon the great houses ; and 
where there is little possibility of choice, it is easy to boast 
of little change. In such a state of society there was a 
virtual combination of masters against servants, amount- 
ing, in a degree, to a kind of irresponsible domestic power. 
Whereas now, the necessity of exercising a little tact and 
temper, and promising a rise of wages with a rise of worth, 
on the one side; and the emulation of a free market for 
labour in a wider circle on the other side; all this cer- 
tainly does appear to be, on the balance, a far more 
healthy and improving state of things. 

But in those days, the spirit of serfdom prevailed. 
Education was deemed a levelling and a radical move- 
ment. Men believed that their servants, like their horses, 
would bolt and shy with too much light and too much 
head ; and that both were more safely driven with blinkers 
and bearing-reins. To railroads, free trade, and all other 
improvements, they ofifered either an active or a passive 
resistance; and, in short, in this sphere of prejudice 
and privilege — in this close-county corporation — all was 
deadly-lively and averse to change. So much so, indeed, 
that every move in advance was regarded with jealousy 
and horror, and whatever was good for them had to be 
forced down. the silly children's throats. 

In all this they expected to be protected. Land 
covered with farm-buildings was everything ; land covered 
with factories was nothing at all. As to " the landed 
interest," to their ears there was stability in every syllable 
of it, and substance in the very sound. To think of 

K 
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tampering with it, was like cutting the plank from under 
you; and they talked as if all England would tumble 
through into the sky, and as if none but a radical and 
revolutionary Government could possibly disturb such a 
rookery of olden time — the very props of the Constitution 
and the bulwarks of the State. 

But Providence wills progress. The same law which 
says. Live by labour, says also in efifect. If you don't you 
shall make way for those who do. Therefore, at the time 
of which we are speaking, Minnie saw, in the houses 
around, both the new school and the old. She heard 
that — just as the House of Lords is preserved in healthy 
life and cordial sympathy with the common weal by a 
periodical infusion of new blood, and just as they are pro- 
tected from revolutionary jealousy because the victorious 
general, the prudent statesman, and even the successful 
merchant or the wealthy capitalist, can all look upon the 
Peerage as a store of possible honours for themselves — 
even so is it well that the landed interest and the squire- 
archy should sometimes open their guarded doors to those 
who had been so plebeian as to deal in bales of cloth 
instead of packs of wool, in shiploads of cotton instead 
of cartloads of com, and to busy their minds with manu- 
factures instead of manures. 

Tom was no philosopher ; but, having all the feelings 
of a gentleman, he held that there was a degree of refine- 
ment an4 of taste, a sense of the elegancies and the poetry 
of life, rarely to be found out of his own order: and 
though, as regarded the Brunels, the Stephensons, and 
the Arkwrights, with these men the very vigour of their 
minds was a security against that pretence and affectation, 
without which men may be plain and humble, but can 
never be vulgar and repulsive, still, as regarded the wives, 
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if not the daughters of rising men, there was commonly 
nothing to counteract the disadvantages of early habits, 
and the influence of inferior associations. 

We cannot blame Tom for forming this opinion. For, 
however much we may respect the successful merchant, 
risen from small beginnings, it is only the second genera- 
tion that commonly can grace and adorn the fortune that 
industry has raised. 

Eemarks akin to these might have been suggested, as 
Tom was pointing out to Minnie a fine modern house, 
with spacious steps and portico, contrasting strangely with 
venerable yews and other trees, that showed at a glance 
that the house was new, but the site was old — plainly im- 
plying that the ancestral honours of some former proprietor 
had passed away. 

But, before they had time for any further explana- 
tions, the Eev. William Farren, the Eector of Brendon, 
a tall, lithe, and active-looking man, rather under fifty 
years of age, who was now approaching, with one hasty 
glance at Tom, as much as to say, *^ Then this is your 
charming wife, of whom I have heard 1 " had taken Minnie 
by the hand. For this worthy Eector Tom entertained 
a sincere regard. He had once been, for a short time, 
his pupil ; and the Eector had either christened or buried 
no small part of the Langley family. We must mention 
that the Eector was also one of the canons of Arminster. 

** I am very much afraid," the Eector said, addressing 
Minnie, that your husband has been amusing you with a 
very naughty story about that fine mansion ? " 

" No, no," replied Tom, laughing ; ^^ you are quite in 
time to tell that story yourself, Mr. Farren." 

Here Minnie insisted that the story, which promised 
to be so good a one, should forthwith be related by one 
of the two gentlemen, at all events.. 
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^^ Ah ! well," said the Eector, " then, if you will have 
it, you must know, Mrs. Langley, that honest industry 
creates envy, as well as honour, in this part of the country. 
And since Mr. Holland, the proprietor of that princely 
abode, made a fortune as a spirit-merchant, the people 
are so satirical as to call that house ^ Grottingen (Go^-iw- 
Qin) Palace 1' " 

^^ I suppose," said Minnie, highly entertained, ** that 
the neighbours could ill bear the change from its former 
lord." 

^^ There is some truth in that observation," was the 
reply; " but, really, there was not much to regret. We 
have gained greatly on the balance. Every class has his 
day. Mr. Langley well remembers the old Elizabethan 
house, for many years the seat of the Hardynges. It 
was bought and pulled down by Mr. Holland, to make 
way for that more modem, and far more commodious 
residence. Those good old families wear out — literally 
wear out — by time. The Hardynges were gone, past all 
recovery, long before this happened. Nothing was kept 
up, either in the house or in the estate. And saving some 
pale and faded portraits of interminable Hardjmges, there 
was scarcely a bit of paint left in the old house. The stags 
on the gate-posts had lost, one its antler and the other its 
nose ; and as to that pond, where you see those beautiful 
swans, it was so choked up that the two or three superan- 
nuated ducks grew giddy as they swam ; and even the poor 
frogs could not enjoy themselves for want of elbow-room." 

^' Mr. Farren," said Tom, turning with affected gravity 
to Minnie, " used to be a respectable Conservative ; but 
I am afraid he is now growing rather satirical, and is quite 
radically disposed." 

" Conservative !" said the Eector; " indeed I am truly 
conservative — that is, as long as I can be so with a serious 
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countenance. I stick to the ship while the planks hold 
together. But ho\^ can any number of tottering families 
-—neglecting the land, ruining the tradespeople, and 
starving the labourer where he ought to find work — 
make one sound constitution ? ^ Some people,' said a 
witty French writer, ^ had they lived at the time of the 
Creation, would have voted for conserving the good old' 
chaos.' " 

*^ And are these retired spirit-dealers visitable?" in- 
quired Minnie, who knew little, indeed, of the merchant- 
princes of modem times. At that moment she had before 
her mind's eye a vivid picture of her old acquaintance, 
Mr. Dubbins, " licensed to sell wine, spirits, and tobacco," 
looking very awkward and strangely out of his element in 
an elegant drawing-room. 

** This is the very subject on which I desired a little 
conversation," added Tom. " You know, Mr. Farren, 
my dear mother made no new acquaintance during her 
last few years, and now I hear that a great change has 
taken place in the neighbourhood; and the question is. 
What are we to do ? — whom are we to visit ? — where are 
we to draw the line ?" 

" To lay down any rule is diflScult, indeed," replied 
his friend. " For, some Miss Double X., I remember, 
married a peer ; and somebody's ^ Entire' is also connected 
with another noble family. Beer has been * genteel ' for 
many years ; so, surely, Mrs. Langley will not deny the 
claims of — of " 

** Of spirituous liquors," said Minnie, as if she were 
actually reading the words from Mr. Dobson's shop front 
in Ship Street, Shrimpton. 

^* The truth is. Commerce is a mighty leveller," ob- 
lerved Tom. 

'^ Say, rather, that Idleness and Luxury is the leveller. 
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bringing down some, while Commercial Industry raises 
up others. — ^What is true of Brendon is, I suppose, true of 
great part of England ; and I have seen a gradual revo- 
lution in society during these last thirty years." 

*^ But is all the elegance and refinement of life to be 
called indolence and luxury?" rejoined Tom. 

^* No, no ; I know what you would say. Certainly 
not ; but the thing may be overdone. Providence designs 
gardens of roses as well as fields of com ; the gaudy butterfly 
as well as the busy bee. But, notwithstanding, I say, that 
if nearly half of this neighbourhood has of late years 
changed from the condition of butterfly to the condition 
of bee, I see nothing less than the tendency of nature to 
adjust the balance." 

" I suppose we must be resigned," said Minnie ; ^* but, 
really, the breaking up of these good old families is a 
great loss to the arts and elegancies of life." 

" Indeed you would not say so if you had my expe- 
rience ; though, if they would take a little care to remain 
worthy of the name of * good old families,' it were another 

matter. But take the case of ^' 

Of Grottingen Hall?" said Minnie, very artfully. 
Fie ! fie ! Mrs. Langley ! But be it so. Mortgage 
upon mortgage had eaten up the estate ; all had become 
poverty-stricken; all was hollow, carious, and rotten at 
the core — all was pretence and affectation. The mission 
and province of such a family is to set a good example 
and a high standard of honour, integrity, and Christian 
virtues — to promote education, to encourage the arts and 
sciences, to make experiments, and extend the use of new 
inventions — to do much that tends to eventual wealth at 
the cost of present sacrifice — to promote taste and refine- 
ment, and to show ' that life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment;' in a word, to set up the intellectual 
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and the spiritual above the things of sense and sordid 
feeling." 

" This being their mission, you would say they fell 
short in the discharge of it." 

" Certainly. Such power and position are both a pri- 
vilege and a snare. ^ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into ' the true spirit and purpose of the eco- 
nomy of the Most High ! So, at last, the temptation 
proves too great for the trust. Still, they held their 
place long after they had betrayed their trust. The in- 
fluence of name, and family, and old associations propped 
them up. At last the parish was falling into a state of 
ruin ; there was no life or circulation : all was stagnation, 
poverty, and decay — no church restoration could be ef- 
fected — no schools, clubs, or social improvements of any 
kind were supported, and all public spirit was fast dying 
out. The four Miss Hardynges, too poor to marry in 
their own order, and ^ too provd^ to marry out of it, 
wanted to be Plymouth Sisters, Lady Perverts, or, in 
short, anything but what they were." 

** Oh, fie ! " said Minnie. " Now, I am afraid you 
are satirical, Mr. Farren." 

**No, no ! Eeally I do not mean to be so," rejoined 
the Eector, seriously. " It is not I who say * too proud :' 
these are not my words. I speak with pity, and I should 
rather say ^ too refined,' * too sensitive,' ^ too highly organ- 
ised.' — Yes, those changes in society bear very cruelly 
upon the ladies. From the more genial climes of taste 
and elegance — from a sphere where every word and every 
thought is tempered or modulated to the exact tone of our 
feelings, to the colder regions, and the ruder paths of a 
hard and laborious life, where a rougher dialect bears 
witness to daily struggles in a world of jar and discord — 
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this is, indeed, too severe a fall for a delicately-nurtured 
young lady to contemplate." 

" Well, and what is the remedy for this cruel state ? 
Ladies without number would thank our Eector for the 
solution." 

« The remedy is a providential one. Things at their 
worst must mend. Now comes a crash, — the state of 
sham must change to a state of reality — a family pining 
in idleness must be thrown into a state to be useful ; and 
thus Providence, I say, finally dislocates and breaks up 
the whole falsetto system. They had traded on the name 
of Hardynge Hardynge, of Hardynge Hall, till the very 
shadow failed for want of substance. Then came the estate 
to the hammer, and Mr. Holland was the purchaser. Im- 
mediately, the whole of this side of the county felt the 
better for the change. Experimental farming and model 
cottages, church repairs, and schools, with orders for things 
requiring tast« and talent in the workman — all became 
the order of the day." 

While this conversation was going on, Tom observed 
that Minnie became rather thoughtful and serious. The 
explanation is, that the Eector's remarks proved rather 
trying to her feelings ; for, the description of the diflS- 
culties of the Hardynge family struck her as applying 
rather painfully to the outward show, but real embarrass- 
ments, of the home she had so lately left. 

But, as to Tom's original question, Mr. Farren pro- 
ceeded to say, that, however little the style and sentiments 
of the families from Birmingham or ShefiBeld might be to 
his taste, still the path of wisdom and the path of duty 
clearly led to the same point ; namely, to determine upon 
receiving them with kindness and cordiality — to honour 
them for the position they had achieved, and to endeavour 
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to make them happy in it : " least of all should you allow 
a word — one word, I may say ^" 

** I quite understand you," rejoined Tom ; ** not a word 
about Oottmgen Palace. Certainly not. Either visit 
them or do not visit them. And you say that this mixture 
of races — this descent from the North ^" 

** We must not allow one word about any invasion of 
the GothSy^^ suggested Minnie, with a look of well-simu- 
lated awe at the Eector ; who aptly replied, — 

*^ Otherwise you must also confess to the * less vigorous, 
the luxurious, and the degenerate people of the South.' " 

*^ You would maintain, however," rejoined Tom, *Hhat 
as to these different races — of the new world and the old 
— whether they blend or not, yet here they are, as a 
mighty fact. Well, that being the case, we must try to 
sympathise." 

" Yes, and you will find," concluded the Eector, ^^ that 
an infusion of hard-headed sense into this dull country 
neighbourhood, as also a little wider experience in the 
affairs of life, is no slight counterpoise — even if you should 
happen to observe a little difference in tone, taste, and 
refinement." 

By this time it will be seen that our Eector was a man 
of comprehensive mind, and a very observing character. 
He had so thorough a knowledge of the world, that men 
began to wonder how any parson could be so truly wide- 
awake. All those multitudinous and most troublesome 
people, who call with " cheap wine for the clergy," " cheap 
clothes for the clergy," or " cheap insurance for the clergy," 
were received simply with a significant smile, and a quiet 
bow out at the door. 

Another class of applicants, briefless barristers, half- 
pay captains, and other travelling deputations of the green- 
baize school, staggered by the placid incredulity of his 
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look, and by his sincere congratulations on " a vocation so 
truly satisfactory," — (meaning) "as travelling about the 
country at the expense of the fand, and eating and drink- 
ing at the expense of the clergy," — could hardly get out 
half their old request for a meeting, with the Eector as 
Chairman, to remedy some evil, which no one had ever 
thought of before. 

** This man," said Mr. Holland, ** hears a proposition, 
turns it inside out, and examines both sides of it, like a 
Bradford salesman with some fancy goods. How can he 
ever have mixed with the world enough to learn such 
ways ? " 

Fred Audrey thought the Eector a wonder, simply be- 
cause he lived without the usual clerical cloud before his 
eyes, and saw everything from a layman's point of view. 
Not that the said cloud is the fault of the clergy, but 
rather of the laity, who do persist in frowning the clergy 
out of all positions in which they could gain any clear 
and healthy views of men and things, and do persist in 
thrusting them among the women and children of society ; 
but the rays of Mr. Farren's vision dispersed all such 
clouds into air. He walked and talked like another man, 
with an open, an honest, and a perfectly week-day ex- 
pression of countenance. 

Fred Audrey once observed to the Eector, that there 
was something he could not make out in him — his views 
of things were so different. He seemed worldly-wise, 
and wise in Scripture at the same time: and the two 
kinds of wisdom, he remarked, seemed marvellously to 
combine and to help each other. 

" For this there are two reasons," said the Eector : 
" the first is that, in early life, I was two years chaplain 
to a man-of-war, and by seeing human nature in various 
lands, my eyes became too widely opened for the so- 
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porific influence of a country parish to close them 
again." 

" And what was the second source of worldly wis- 
dom?" 

" Eeading the Bible as it is — as the key to the mys- 
teries of this world as well as of the world to come. 
People say that 1 am singular in my opinions : their creed 
seems to be that, By logic are ye saved — and by very 
bad logic too ; or, at least, by certain cabalistic phrases ; 
and, nowadays, a good, humble soul, wiser in heart than 
head, a comfort to come across, quite a blessing to meet 
in a morning's walk, all kindness, equity, and ^ Christian 
charity' — they seem to think that this is quite secondary, 
and no good sign at all." 

After a pause he continued, — 

" It puzzles me to explain where people learn such 

views. It can only be that they read, as it were, through 

coloured spectacles, and see with the rays of truth refracted, 

because enveloped in the mist of traditions. High or Low. 

I often think of the fable in Cowper's poems, beginning 

with — 

* Betwixt eyes and nose 
A straDge contest arose, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong ; ' 

and the compromise was, that * when the spectacles were 
put on the eyes should be shut.' Eeading the Bible alone 
in my cabin, while bounding triumphantly, as a parishioner 
of the wide, wide world, over the pathless ocean — this had 
a peculiar effect on my mind. I then had time for thought, 
and I learnt to look at it like a chart for the voyage of 
life, and as something to explain the ways and wheels of 
aU its vast machinery." 

" And this is the reason we hear you quoting Scrip- 
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ture; not as so much cant, but as so much wisdom — to 
explain every phase of society, and smooth every rough 
point in the life of man?" 

" You have, indeed, hit the truth." 

If the reader knows the world, he will conclude that 
such a Eector might have one or two strong admirers and 
supporters, but he could not have been generally popular. 
Indeed, strong-minded parsons rarely are popular among 
country squires — the men of many acres — "men of the 
world," as they call themselves ; a term which means men 
who have been taught none but the " terrestrial globe," 
and only the sordid and the sensuous " quarter" even of 
that part of the world. Such men claim, quite as a matter 
of course, to hold their opinions against the parson of the 
parish. But before Mr. Farren they blinked as owls 
before the light. So they felt not only disappointed but 
astonished, and jumped to the conclusion that their 
Eector was a man of strange opinions, and could not 
possibly be orthodox, simply because he happened to be 
sensible. 

However, the Eector was a man of the most kindly 
sympathies, where all was genuine in character. He was 
fond of the society of young persons, and a very good 
adviser, though never forward with his advice. His belief 
was, that the proper definition of experience was " burnt 
fingers," — and, since we could not feel any sufficient smart 
by proxy, no real good was done by endeavouring to teach 
young people to avoid certain hilly stages in the road of 
life : so true was it — as he paraphrased the words, — ** that 
it was only by * much tribulation ' that we can find our 
proper place and bearings in our appointed sphere of 
action." 

Such was the character of the Eector's mind. But the 
compass of his judgment, however true and trustworthy. 
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was subject to a certain variation. In other words, this 
wise man had a wife, whose subtle and persevering influ- 
ence made his life a little less philosophical, and therefore 
a great deal more interesting, than it would have been : 
and to some extent it bore the anomalous appearance of a 
compromise between what he would and what he could 
perform. 

Everybody said that the Eector ought to have married 
quite a different sort of woman, though some admitted 
that it was marvellous how well he got on with her. 
Indeed, we have always observed that everybody does 
claim a right even to choose the proper wife for the parson : 
for, as to any feeling of sentiment or fancy, or any liability 
to be fascinated like other men — instead of thinking solely 
of soup and blanket qualifications — this they think the 
Bishops should not allow. 

We pass on to the time when they had sat up in state, 
and received and returned all the calls. Minnie found it 
easy to distinguish between the new families and the old ; 
still, with all her preference for the ease, the composure, 
and the intuitions of the latter, she could not resist the 
fescination of dresses and equipage, which betrayed the 
greater affluence of the former. It is true she made a few 
private observations, how she " should just like to make a 
little alteration " in the ornaments of one or the drapery 
of another : still, even without much taste, an unlimited 
purse at Howell and James's will produce an effect that 
can hardly fail to excite the admiration, if not the envy, of 
any young lady with no more experience than Minnie. 

But as to taste, it is an error to suppose this must 
needs be wanting in the families of retired manufacturers 
or men of business. Ladies — whether ladies by birth or 
ladies by courtesy — are very apt scholars, and learn, to a 
certain point, very fast. Besides, Minnie observed a 
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marked difiference between the mother and the daughters 
in more instances than one. 

"As to Mrs. Holland," said Minnie, after returning 
one day from a little tour of discovery, ** it is easy to see 
that she has just learnt to sit down and arrange herself, 
and a few things of that sort ; and as to her conversation, 
after a few set phrases with suitable bows and bends, and 
looks, and * tip-top quality manners,' as the Vicar of 

Wakefield says, she fairly runs herself out ; and 

but I am afraid you will say I am too satirical if I tell you 
what I did hear." 

'^ I suppose my morals can endure the shock," said 
Tom, more curious than ever. 

" Well then, my dear, Mrs. Farren declares, that when 
the Member for the County, or any one of the same stand- 
ing, is on a visit at Grotting — oh, dear I at Hardynge 
Hall, I should say, but I quite forgot — the mamma * has 
a headache,' or * takes to her bed,' as soon as she has gone 
through her little collection of fascinations and fidgetings, 
and has no more ease of manners left, and then she leaves 
her daughters to entertain her company ; for they really 
have — Emily Holland especially — a very fair variety, by 
the time they have rung all the changes." 

Now you are satirical, indeed ! " said Tom. 
No. Seriously, I like the girls very much. There 
is nothing to laugh at in them. . They have not only been 
Frenched, and Musicked, and Deportmented, and so on 
through all the list of * extras,' but they have also had — 
as I suppose their papa would express it — their * illicit 
spirits rectified' and their ideas ^clarified' by all the so- 
ciety of their Belgravian schoolfellows." 

By such little private conversation as this, Tom and 
Minnie, like other young persons, were not too great- 
minded to amuse themselves in a good-natured way ; still. 
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we never should have carried on their acquaintance if 
they had not cordially acted up to the Eector's code of 
social morals. Minnie was too kind and generous, and 
Tom was too fond of fair play, to ridicule those he agreed 
to visit. 

Once sub trabe dtrea, by which Horace is by some 
supposed to mean, when a man has once placed his legs 
under his neighbour's " mahogany" he is bound to treat 
him with respect. Indeed, if Tom saw any man guilty of 
doing otherwise, he used to characterise him from the 
words of the old song, and would say that he treated his 
friend like Ulysses with the Cyclops — first he ate his 
mutton, and then he poked his eye out! 

And now Minnie began to realise her position, with 
all the full-blown dignity of a married woman. Above 
all things she prided herself upon her taste, and Tom also 
prided himself on the fact that, if he did not quite un- 
derstand drawing-room elegancies himself, he, at all events, 
had a wife who did. 

Add to this, Tom and Minnie were " spirited young 
people," and had no idea of being outdone by those around 
them. They had also a secret ambition, if they did visit 
" the late creations," to let them see that a mere vulgar 
blaze of gilt frames and looking-glass, and what Tom 
called " upholsterers' taste," could be easily distanced by 
those who had the advantage of them in point of early 
experience. 

The idea of cost never entered their minds, still less 
that one expense often wanted another to keep it com- 
pany, and that a certain proportion must be observed in 
the scale of expenditure : but this little oversight was very 
excusable: most young married couples find that such 
knowledge only breaks in upon them by degrees. 

First of all, new curtains might have been dispensed 
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with, but when Tom had been ** such a dear creature" bjs 
to offer satin damask, of the most delicate shade possible 
— fit only to be handled by " the rosy-fingered Aurora," 
of whom he had so often construed in Homer — why, then, 
a new carpet became a positive necessity; and after the 
new carpet had been laid down, curtains and carpet to-*- 
gether stared the looking-glass and the paper quite out of 
countenance; and by the time the glass and the paper 
were replaced, it was voted that the drawing-room must 
be new altogether. 

But, even this was not all. For who could have 
an old-fashioned dining-room and a modern drawing- 
room? or, this done, who could pass from one to the 
other room save by a renovated passage and staircase? 
What could Mr. Butterworth say to this, or what would 
Mrs. Butterworth and her four daughters — who came out 
two and two, and yet never wore each other's ornaments, so 
easy and affluent were their circumstances — say to that? 

The Eector saw what was going on ; still, far as his 
prophetic vision could dive into the future, he was wise 
enough to restrain himself and keep away, and talk of 
something else. But what was his dismay, after a few 
days, to find his most visionary wife, one of those ladies 
who live in an ideal world of their own, where poetry, 
music, taste, and enthusiasm are everything, and pounds, 
shillings, and pence are nothing but a sordid, plebeian 
way of viewing things, and a cruel damper on the creatures 
of a loftier and more ethereal state of being — when he 
saw that she was admitted to their counsels ! The affrighted 
Eector actually dropped in upon her in a fit of her most 
thrilling excitement, leading on Minnie and showing her 
the way to change this, or to turn out and make a decided 
alteration in the other little arrangement — all quite at 
the wild suggestions of her own romantic nature ! 
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The Eector stood aside for a while, and looked on with 
dismay at the projected clearance of respectable mahogany 
and rosewood — all in keeping with the old family house 
— all consistent with the rents of the small estate, and all 
ten times more respectable than any modem upholstery, 
which could never be made to harmonise with the fine 
old rooms. The good man reflected that the splendour 
of " the Newcomes" had turned everybody's head. It 
was extravagance originally that had broken up their 
society, and made way for the few who were cutting a 
dash among them ; and now these were exciting envy and 
rivalry, and, in efifect, were teaching more extravagance, 
to ruin or to beggar all the old families who were left ! 

As to Minnie's adviser, he painfully reflected that his 
own Mary Anne was one of the most dangerous possible, 
inasmuch as she was one of those ladies who can honestly 
boast of great " administrative talent," but, unfortunately, 
must plead guilty of an utter ignorance of finance. 

** We don't want you, Mr. Eector. This is quite the 
wrong place for gentlemen," said Mrs. Farren. And then 
turning to Minnie she said, " My dear Mrs. Langley, my 
husband is quite a wet blanket in all matters of taste 
or elegance." 

** I never interfere in my neighbours' affairs," was the 
reply ; *^ I only hope that it is not my wife who has made 
such a mistake as to persuade Mrs. Langley that her home 
was not quite equal to the scale of Brendon before." 

Very little more passed at the time, but the same 
evening the Eector remarked to his wife that he was 
afraid she had been conveying a false impression of the 
style of the place, and leading a young married lady into 
very unnecessary expense. 

" Now that just shows you know nothing about it, 
my dear," exclaimed his Mary Anne, with an energy 

L 
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enough ta blow all reasoning up the chimney : ** our 
charming Mrs, Langley is a decided acquisition. They 
are just such a young couple as we have long wanted 
at Brendon. The new Shopocracy are having it all their 
own way, and if I cannot animate you with a proper 
spirit of pride and emulation, I am delighted to find 
some, at least, who will uphold the respectability of the 
place." 

The Eector had little to say. Borne down by a flood 
of words, and utterly despairing of ever bringing his 
hallucinated wife back to earth, he simply remarked that 
the said Shopocracy, having all the money, must soon 
have all the influence ; and he grieved over the folly of 
those who were evidently heggAg themselves in v^g 
with persons who had positively to purchase that place in 
society which the older families securely enjoyed before. 

After recording this protest for the benefit of the tables 
and chairs, the wise man beat a retreat into his study ; his 
constant resource to calm down the little commotions which 
his wife so often would raise within him. The power of 
books was wonderful with Mr. Farren. — He could read 
away a toothache at any time — so, at least, his wife had 
been known to say. 

All these wild doings at Langley Hall he soon had an 
opportimity of ventilating, in a conversation with Fred 
Audrey. " But then," said the Eector, " I am tired of 
being so wise. All that we deem waste, no doubt Provi- 
dence can catch in some mighty and stupendous save-alL 
There must be some great and mysterious use in folly, or 
we should not see so much of it. People, like my dear 
wife, are, we may be quite sure, intended for some wise 
purpose, after all: for, it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world." 

" That is to say, you think," said the lawyer, ^* that it 
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was never intended that all England should live on the 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents, with one half-year always 
in hand?" 

" I suspect not. Why, what a dull, flat, and dead 
level — what a Quaker-like world, this would be ! No — 
no — certainly not," he added, thoughtfully. *^ If it were 
all prudence and all propriety, tiiat would never do. If 
sober sense were never to indulge in an extra glass — no — 
no — assuredly not," he continued, still abstracted, musing, 
and thoughtful — " but — but, no fear of that, Mr. Audrey 
— you and I know well that nine-tenths of the misery, as 
also of the temptations of life, proceed from the excess 
lying altogether on the other side." 

** Yes," said Audrey, ** all comes from always living at 
full stretch and strain ; or, to use your own favourite ex- 
pression, being always at Agony PovnV^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW TOM LANGLEY UNDERGOES A LITTLE WHOLESOME DISCIPLINE OF 

THE MILDEST FOBM. 

"All the world's" iiot only "a stage," but "a scAooZ;" 
and, now that Tom Langley had settled down as a respect- 
able family-man, the discipline began to tell upon him. 

When once a man has taken to himself a wife, he has 
given bail for his good behaviour. He soon finds that he 
is tied and bound by cords invisible ; he is linked to the 
order of substantial men ; he lives — and often for the first 
time — for others : and, self gives way in spite of self. He 
learns to move more cautiously, as if he were vulnerable at 
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many new points ; he must conform to early hours, and 
keep up appearances, even to the very buttons of his tea- 
boy. 

Tom Langley soon became sensible of this great law 
of wedded life. He began to realise the description 
shadowed forth by Sir Edward Alex. For, from the time 
Tom had qualified as a married man, he found a decided 
change in every one about him. There was a general 
sensation — such as, " Of course you will do this," — " Of 
course you would not think of doing that,'' — whereas, 
while he was a bachelor, no one cared what he did. Nay, 
to affect a little levity, not to say laxity of conduct, seemed 
to be — so frail is the world ! — positively a recommenda- 
tion to him : it made him amusing and interesting rather 
than otherwise, while a single man. 

But now, all was changed^ The prevailing idea now 
seemed to be, You are no longer a boy — there is an end 
of all indulgences — so now you must behave like one 
of us. 

Hospitality also seemed to have vanished quite. Here 
was another very observable change. There was no more 
of the open-house hospitality — no more of the luncheon 
and the tea, as well as the formal dinner — no more of the 
"dropping in at anytime;" when with every invitation 
he was made to feel as if his company alone were a return 
enough for anybody; — all, all of this was altered. It 
was now more of a commercial matter — party for party, 
dinner for dinner ; and even the courses and the wine 
must be at least some attempt at an equivalent — a truth 
rather too plainly and unpoetically expressed by one old 
gentleman, who spoke of a large dinner-party as a general 
clearance, or " a meeting of creditors." 

All this was experienced by the hero of our present 
instructive history. For when a young colt, long free to 
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roam and prance about the fields, to snort defiance, and to 
play and frisk, exulting in its liberty, is once caught and 
trained to use its limbs to other paces, to obey the slightest 
movement of a rein, and even in its food and water, its 
lying down and rising up, to become the creature of ways 
and habits capriciously imposed — th^ change experienced 
is not very different from that of Tom Langley, as of many 
another light-hearted bachelor, when once settled down as 
a married man. 

If any one had ever told Tom that he ever should have 
submitted to this — that he ever should allow himself to 
be in any sense tacked on to a woman's apron-string, he 
would not have believed it. Nay, after he was married, 
the very suspicion of such a thing would have made him 
take the latch-key, stay out late, and perhaps claim the 
right of not saying where he had been, or do any other 
foolish thing, just to realize his unfettered liberty. But 
it was not one apron-string, it was twenty or more that 
held Tom in tether — and these the more potent, because 
neither seen nor thought of, either by himself or others. 
Again, would any one dare to insinuate that Tom Langley 
cared for the morning go^ip of a parcel of old women, 
male or female ? No, not he ! At least, so he thought ; 
but since the honest feelings and heartfelt sentiments of 
our fellow-men and women will find vent and definite ex- 
pression — each lending its several breeze to swell the 
steady, resistless current of public opinion — the efifectwas 
the same as if Tom did mind, inasmuch as he proved in- 
sensibly to spread his sails to catch this wind. In other 
words, he shaped his conduct to the will, and shaped his 
course to the ways, of the place and people among whom 
he lived. 

One of these little occasions of champing at the bit 
and throwing up his head impatiently at the rein, which, 
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after all, he could not shake oflf, was as follows : — Minnie 
soon found that Tom had certain bachelor habits much too 
common among London men in these days. His Mends, 
living in the Albany and other chambers, rarely went to 
church ; though, when the Sunday is unhallowed, and 
allowed to slip idly by between newspaper and dressing- 
gown, a lounge in the Park, and an evening at a club, a 
man becomes demoralised fast indeed.* 

Happy was it for Tom he was snatched away from this 
foul stream, and this deadly, blighting atmosphere. Single 
men, without any settled establishments, sit lightly on the 
world. Even at Shrimpton, his absence from church was 
either unnoticed, or the subject of a " Fie, fie I" more in 
jest than earnest. But now, all is changed. 

First of all he went to Brendon church, as it were to 
enter an appearance for the new family at Langley Hall, 
or as the bridegroom and his bride. But soon Minnie 
found him, when Sunday morning came, " indisposed," 
— " having something to do," or " a letter to write," or 
** not quite in a mood," or the like ; only, in one material 
respect, things were altered now. 

Tom was free, as before, to do as he pleased on a 
Sunday, and not to go to church any oftener than he 
liked ; but the great diflference was, that he was no longer, 
by any means, as comfortable in his feelings when he 
stayed at home. Minnie's last look of disappointment 
tried him hard, as she stood with her Prayer-book and 
parasol, the very picture of a pure and devoutly-minded 
English lady — seen never to more advantage than on a 
fine Sunday morning on her way to the village church. 
We can see Minnie at this moment holding the door in 
her hand, and saying, with a lingering look, — " So, I 
cannot prevail upon you to come, dear?" 

Then, some one inquired after Mr. Langley, as to 
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whether he was not well ; and Minnie betrayed the pain 
with which she heard the remcurk, — " Dear me, Mr. Lang- 
ley's complaints are always on a Sunday!" Sometimes 
he would stroll out to meet her as she was coming home ; 
on these occasions, he would never go far enough to meet 
any one else. Few jnen can bear to meet the church- 
going throng, so strong is the inclination to " pass by on 
the other side :" but, last of all, he heard some one who, 
he felt sure, was quite unconscious of his presence, casu- 
ally remarking to a lady who had long resided in France, 
that in English society religious observances at the pre- 
sent day are essential to the very position of a gentleman, 
and that a man who did not go to church was generally 
set down as a bad subject, and quite a black sheep. 

After this Minnie was perfectly happy on a Sunday, 
and not the less conscious of a wholesome influence, be- 
cause, as she sallied forth in all the serene composure 
of a fine Sunday-walk to church, she also enjoyed the 
natural satisfaction and the honest pride of a married 
woman. 

This was only one way in which the newly-married 
man was ** won by the chaste conversation" of his wife — 
only one way in which Minnie warmed a once selfish 
heart, kindling many a dormant spark from her own 
celestial fire — only one way in which she taught him to 
find pleasure in courses not exclusively his own, and to 
be drawn a willing captive by the cords of love. 

And all this time, what was the life of the companions 
from whom he had been mercifully snatched away? — One 
heartless, soulless, and desperate career, in all that would 
numb the conscience, paralyse the feelings, and cramp 
the heart. " Evil producing evil continually" — one 
anxious endeavour to shut out reflection — one vain but 
restless attempt to fly from self 1 
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We dwell on this, just as one instance of the new 
rSgvmey and as a fair exemplification of the conscious 
responsibilities of married life. And in course of time 
Tom would argue with Minnie about the sermon — read, 
ana be read to in the evening, and have a gathering of 
the servants. 

This was not done without a little quiet talk between 
Minnie and the Eector. 

" Leave the matter to me," said Mr. Farren. " Next 
Easter I shall -claim to appoint Mr. Langley as my 
churchwarden; that will clench the nail you have so 
meritoriously" — Minnie blushed — "contrived to drive 
home ; and after that we shall go on swimmingly. No 
doubt, Mrs. Langley, women were intended to humanize 
men." 

Minnie, too, began to find that her married dignity 
had its burthens and grave responsibilities. For, though 
Tom knew nothing about housekeeping, he was not the 
less critical about the cooking, or impatient if things were 
behind time. 

" If the maids do not suit you, all you havfe to do, 
Minnie," he said, " is to give them warning ! " 

The consequence was precisely what Mrs. Farren fore- 
told — the house was a perfect thoroughfare. It was in 
at one door, and out at the other. She changed their 
faces, not their faults ; and the place was fast getting such 
a name for " fidgeting and worriting," as one saucy girl 
expressed it, that, a little more, and no one would have 
oflfered for the situation. 

Minnie began to feel very uneasy: she knew that all 
eyes were upon her, and she thought she perceived a little 
dash of satire in the inquiries, as to how she liked the 
servants of those parts! Minnie, however, was far too 
spirited to be beaten ; and her sense of shame and emula- 
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tion inspired her with a degree of energy and resolution 
that made up for many of her early disadvantages. 

Mrs. Farren, who had always a superfluity to blow oflf 
for the relief, not only of herself but of her husband, was 
delighted to explain all her plans, and Minnie soon learnt 
to prevent divers evils, which she might try in vain to 
cure. 

Mr. Farren, while making a quiet tour of the garden 
one day, gave Minnie his theory of housekeeping and 
maid-servants. He said, — 

" Only walk round my parish, and enter with me the 
cottages in which they were ^ not brought up, but dragged 
up,' as Charles Lamb says — see how blows, and shakings, 
and oaths, and bad names, are all their discipline in mind, 
in manners, and in temper ; and, above ail, how dirt and 
discomfort are the very condition of their lives. Fancy 
the same young women, having to comply with a nicety 
of taste they cannot appreciate, and to be obedient to 
family rules, after having been all their lives as wild as 
colts every hour of the day. Supposing that they were 
tuned to the exquisite sensibility of taste and perception 
which we enjoy — with the same eye for neatness and the 
same ear for sounds of slamming doors, or were their 
sense of smell to be oflFended, instead of gratified, by 
the odour of dinner — the poor creatures could not pos- 
sibly exist. 

^^ Such, then, are country servants. So, if you will 
have tables covered with ornaments, and Louis Quatorze 
furniture, you must train every servant who enters your 
house." 

Minnie remarked, that she had no idea of the difficulty 
in finding servants equal to her requirements. 

" The truth is," said the Eector, " we are * going ahead' 
too fast, Brendon servants and Brendon style did well 
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enough together. But now, things are all in confusion. 
Our old neighbours have copied the habits of Belgravia, 
without the servants and appliances to boot. The class 
required we cannot afford. You want respectable trades- 
men's daughters, trained under housekeepers — persons of 
expensive habits, who would not be satisfied to live here 
unless with a large and busy establishment, with many 
visitors, and a prospect of a change to the seaside, or 
to London once a-year. The consequence is, 

* Bubble, bubble ; toil and trouble ; ' 

ease and comfort there are none. We are slaves to our 
tables and chairs — living constantly on the fret, and all 
at agony point — in one anxious endeavour to drive our 
simple village friends out of their proper nature." 

Now Minnie's eyes began to open to the Brendon 
state of things, more especially when she found visible 
proofs that the same hands that had black-leaded the 
grate had also been applied to her new damask satin 
curtains! — Still, her drawing-room — saving these horrid 
finger-marks — did look so pretty, that she felt she could 
afford to take a little trouble to keep it in proper order. 
More than one lady had declared that, in point of taste 
and elegance, all the wealth of *^ the Newcomes" could, 
not rival Langley Hall, and Minnie could endure a great 
deal after that. 

When a high-spirited young lady has gained a cha- 
racter for excellence in one thing on which she prides 
herself, we all know that she will spare no p&ins to 
maintain it in another — but this must form the subject 
of a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

HOW THEY GIVE THEIR FIRST COUNTRY DINNER-PARTY, AND FIND IT 

QUITE A SERIOUS UNDERTAKING. 

** Man is a social animal : " so say the philosophers ; and 
who does not sympathize with Eobinson Crusoe in his 
solitude^ and feel that he is the happiest of mortal men, 
when at last he has contrived to make acquaintance with 
a savage ? 

But, one reason the world at large is so fond of the 
company of other persons is, that they are so soon tired 
of their own. 

Solitary confinement is the severest, almost, of all 
punishment, and the most trying to the mipd. Under 
this infliction, the whole man begins superficially to creep ; 
his nervous system is reduced to a state of morbid sen- 
sibility. He becomes, as it were, one complicated electric 
telegraph — the wires innumerable being all chtirged with 
a several message of horror and of woe. 

Now, the nearest approach to solitary confinement, 
since the days of hermitages, that men ever have encoun- 
tered by their own act and deed, is committed when we 
take up our quarters in a lone country house. 

Whenever we are whirled along a railway, and see 
one of those patrician mansions, with spacious green- 
houses, grounds, lodges, and fences, and all, in short, that 
commonly excites envy by the independence and the ex- 
clusiveness of the proprietor — the reflection which in- 
variably thrusts itself upon our mind is simply this: — 
It is all very fine ; but the great drawback is, being ex- 
pected to live in such a place! 
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It would seem a very bold thing to assert that scarcely 
any one ever does, of his own free consent, live long to- 
gether in a country house. The common custom of the 
proprietors is either to invite so many visitors, that they 
virtually turn the country into a town, or else to go away 
to London, or take a tour on the Continent, and so they 
embrace every opportunity of shutting their house up 
altogether. 

Still, many country families cannot aflford to run 
away, and nearly all must feel obliged for some portion 
of the year to live upon their estates. 

On such occasions the social propensities of man make 
most convulsive, most desperate efforts, to find, if not the 
true pleasures of society, at least the best imitation, of 
which their untoward circumstances may admit. 

These spasmodic efforts were particularly observable 
in the neighbourhood of Brendon. Indeed, what people 
would submit to, and with heroic patience undergo, in 
order to run away from themselves, or in order to avoid a 
long evening with their own husbands, wives, or families, 
as also to ventilate their opinions and display their dresses 
and ornaments before other persons, was really surprising. 

As to a good dinner, a dinner-party proper, we have 
heard it seriously maintained, that it is there that a man 
passes some of the happiest hours of his life. And the 
argument is, that at these pleasurable moments no one 
ever wishes that he was anywhere else. 

Certainly, a dinner forms the climax of every most 
enjoyable day. Wheither it has been a day of hunting, 
shooting, or even racing — however excited or happy we 
may have been, still, the time when we are comfortably 
seated to talk it over, and to recruit our flagging, ex- 
hausted spirits, or to enjoy the pleasures of tranquillity 
and repose, this, certainly, is usually found to be a most 
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agreeable winding-up — so genial Is the fusion of mind 
with mind, so generous the response of heart with heart. 

But then, the dinner itself must, however inviting, be 
quite secondary. It must be chiefly and ostensibly " the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul," and the sparkling 
wines must tend to yet more sparkling wit. As to seeing 
so many persons indulging their aldermanic propensities 
— so many carnivorous animals at feeding-time, and that, 
too, in a party formed not only of hungry men keen from 
the field, but actually of ladies — the idea is most repul- 
sive, and utterly inconsistent with the civilisation and the 
refinement of the present era. 

Still, the Brendon dinner-parties were too much of 
this low type, of this profane and secular description. 
Indeed, even at this distance of time, much as the ele- 
gance of our tables owqs to the Eussian style — which is 
partially if not entirely adopted more and more generally 
— still, the quantity of things you are oflFered is so uncom- 
plimentary to our habits of moderation, that the polite 
world has still room for considerable improvement. 

However, if ever there was a time and place in which 
people deserved a good dinner, it was after driving the 
distances common in those parts through rutty lanes to 
reach the house whose turn it was to be filled with " the 
society of the neighbourhood." 

Such being the state of things, it must be understood 
that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Langley had been settled 
nearly a year, and had had time to be invited by all 
the circle, as also to make their observations of the style 
most common with the ** new creations," as well as with 
the old ; and as Minnie was not wanting in power of ob- 
servation, she had full leisure for deciding how to do 
things with taste and eflfect when it came — as it soon 
must — to their turn to receive the "dinner set." 
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There are some things that look all very simple till 
we try; neither is there anything more easy than to 
criticise at our leisure, and to suggest a little improve- 
ment, when all the time we may have very little idea of 
the many things that must be done, and the many blunders 
that must be avoided, before we can do anything half as 
well as that which we aflfect to despise. 

A handsome dinner, of many courses, all hot, com- 
fortable, and well conducted, is especially a case in 
point. 

Our young Mends saw nearly the same kind of dinner 
wherever they went. It is true, the made dishes might 
be cold and trashy at the Grantleys' and hot and exquisite 
at the Hollands'; still, there they were. Good or bad, 
there was no denying that Mrs. Grrantley had filled up her 
table according to the understood laws of reciprocity, and 
the fair give-and-take principle of Brendon. 

As to the degree of facility with which a dinner was 
provided at the Hollands' — with a butler for the wine 
and the plate — a footman daily accustomed to a large 
family — a chef who had underlings at his command, 
instead of a red-faced, helter-skelter broiling cook — 
besides a housekeeper for the tea and coflFee, lights, 
flowers, arrangements, scoldings, seeing things done as 
well as ordered, and holding with the butler one cona- 
prehensive check over everything — this our young friends 
did not very particularly consider. Still less did they 
think of the extreme hardship of the same style of dinner 
being expected where one man-of-all-work and two 
Brendon maids — and even establishments so limited 
did try to follow suit — constituted the entire local force, 
and where a leg of mutton and a plain pudding did not 
allow even them much opportimity of practice. 

However, live and learn is the rule of this world ; and 
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when people^ however foolishly, have once placed them- 
selves in an absurd and perplexing position, it is 
wonderful how they do put forth their dormant energies, 
or how they exult in the discovery that, with real deter- 
mination to succeed, things have a kind of benevolent 
and good-natured tendency to shake right after all. 

About this time it happened that the Eector and his 
energetic Mary Anne had been from home, and had just 
returned. 

The first morning, Mrs. Farren came down to break- 
fast furnished— as is very common in other places as 
well as at Brendon Parsonage — with a little epitome of 
local news, derived ifrom the maid while busied with her 
pins and strings, and hooks and eyes ; and feeUng primed 
with a matter of importance, she began at once to hold a 
little conversation with her thoughtful and abstracted 
husband. 

He was a man, be it remembered, of great mind; 
only the mind is an instrument altogether unlike the 
trunk of the elephant, which is able alike to pick up a 
pin or to root up an oak. For, little things and trivial 
subjects worry and annoy great minds, and draw forth 
anything but complacent answers; which fact in mental 
philosophy Mrs. Farren never dreamt of, and therefore 
she was always complaining that she was wedded to the 
most moody and the most unsympathetic partner that 
woman ever had encountered. 

This sanguine and enthusiastic lady had hardly seated 
herself when a dialogue began, as follows : — 

Wife, ^^ Well, my dear, from what I hear from Jane, 
it is a pity we did not come home before." 

Rector. "Whatl has there been any quarrelling, or 
any broken heads in the parish ? " 

Wife. ** Nonsense! — What common ideas you have! 
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You don't think in the least about the society of the 
place, I declare you don't I " 

Rector. " The society ! Call it the eating and the 
drinking of the place. To exchange ideas is one thing, 
— but a mere game of * Commerce,' or- ^Beggar-my- 
neighbour,' I should rather say, carried on with wines and 
made dishes, is another." 

Wife. "That is the provoking way in which you 
evierlastingly will talk. But I know you are always in- 
terested in anything aflfecting the Langleys." 

Rector (brightening up). "Anything aflfecting the 
Langleys, did you say? What! has the storm broken 
upon them at last ! Poor Mrs. Langley ! — But, who has 
said anything about it to you ? " 

Wife (not in the least understanding the nature of 
her husband's alarms, or the quarter from which danger 
threatened). " Storm broken upon them, indeed 1 Well, 
I would not be such a prudent, ready-money, and one- 
quarter-in-hand character as you are, my dear, for all the 
world. Why, you are continually expecting everybody 
to ruin himself 1 Just as if a little decent furniture — if 
I did recommend it — could ruin a young couple all in 
a year! But what will you say to their dinner-party, 
fixed for the end of this month ? " 

Rector (much relieved). " Dinner-party ! — Oh ! that's 
all, is it? Well, and are you not quite in time for a 
finger in that pie, too ? Yes, go and help your young 
friend there, and I will say something to you, since they 
will do such things : for there is a week's hard work for 
Mrs. Langley at the very least." 

Wife. "As to my being quite in time — I am really 
afraid that I am not in time. They have actually sent 
out their notes, and neven inquired whether they can have 
either Mr, Thompkin's man or the vergers. Now, my 
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dear^ it is your turn at the Cathedral to-morrow, and you 
will be sure to see the three vergers who go out waiting ; 
so, can't you just say a word in case of accident ?" 

— The idea of the Canon of a cathedral engaging 
waiters in the nave upon a Sunday was too much for the 
Sector's gravity, and as he smiled in the way of a good- 
natured remonstrance, the lady continued : — 

*' You need not be so particular : they are quite used 
to all that kind of thing. Why, I can teU you, that when 
our friend, Col. C, was waiting for a sitting one Sunday, 
old Crumples — that's the verger with the red face and 
cauliflower nose — stepped up to him, very insinuating, 
and said, * Please, sir, I can put you next that lady you 
took down to dinner yesterday, if I shall, sir — there she 
is, on the right, one row back, with the green bonnet, sir."' 

Rector (holding himself up and looking very serious). 
^* Eeally this is too bad ! — I never did approve of all this. 
I think, after what you say, I must positively speak to 
the Dean and put a stop to this going out waiting : it is 
not hi all proper for these oflScials." 

Wife. ** There now ! I wish I had not said anything 
at all about the vergers : but, I must entreat you to put 
up with these little cathedral improprieties till after the 
Langley's party. Now you won't tell, dear — will you 
now?" 

The Rector's feelings of kindness, tenderness, and 
goodnature, when once excited, in a matter of indiflference, 
threw all his rigid sense of duty into a state of thaw, and 
the contest was as unequal as that between the simbeams 
and an avalanche. 

Mrs. Farren was not long before she hurried oflF to see 
Minnie; who by this time was appropriated by the 
Rector's wife — and that lady must always have some one 
— to serve as a kind of channel for the stream of her 

M 
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gushing words, and an occasional safety-valve for these 
energies, which must else have dashed and broken them- 
selves against the more stubborn nature of the Eecton 

To describe with any kind of minuteness or detaQ 
how these two lady-friends talked, with looks and gestures 
no less eloquent than words, were of course impossible, 

Mrs. Farren foimd that Minnie's ideas were correct, 
even to the red-sprinkling of the lobsters and the turnip 
roses supposed to vegetate on the tongue. It might be 
all very true, as alleged so satirically against her, that 
while living with her father and mother, Minnie, like 
other young ladies, knew nothing of housekeeping: but 
that was more the fault of others than her own. Her 
parents encouraged her in nothing but accomplishments, 
and while with them there was nothing to lead her to take 
any interest in the management of the house, or to feel 
her reputation in any way at stake. 

But now Minnie had a house of her own. She was 
entrusted with plenary powers, and was mistress of the 
privy purse; and every married lady knows the honest 
pride and satisfaction which are felt, and the powers and 
capabilities that spring forth, wholly unknown before. Ac- 
cordingly, when once her taste or her management was in 
question, she was by no means of a character to be sur- 
passed in the contest. She now felt a real call and re- 
sponsibility, and determined that her husband should see 
that he had no mere helpless school-girl for a wife. 

All this was, so far, truly encouraging to Mrs. Farren : 
still, she saw that theory and practice, design and exe- 
cution, were widely different things, more especially as re- 
gards dinner - parties ; and Minnie might find herself 
utterly at a loss for want of deputies and vicegerents to 
give effect to her orders. This suspicion arose from the 
conversation following: — 
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Mrs. Farren. " Of course you have secured the cook 
for the eventful day — Wednesday three weeks, is it not ?" 

Mvnnie. **No, not yet. I knew I should soon see 
you, and that you would advise me whom to engage." 

Mrs. Fa/rren. " Why, my dear child, there is but one 
cook you could dream of trusting, which is Mrs. Grrabham ! 
Pray, send oflF a special messenger this very day." 

Minnie (alarmed). " I will certainly do so ; but, per- 
haps, no one is very likely to want her on that exact day." 

Mrs. Farren. ^^That exact day! That week, you 
mean, dear. Why, you have no idea what service is re- 
quired of her 1 However, you have named a Wednesday, 
that is one lucky point ; for that gives three clear days." 

Minnie. " What, and must I engage this cook for all 
that time ? Why, what can there be to do ?" 

Mrs. Farren. *^ You know, dear, I always like to keep 
on the safe side. So, besides Tuesday to prepare, and 
Wednesday for the dinner, I say, make sure of her on the 
Monday also ; because then, with a little care, you may 
make tolerably certain of having Mrs. Grrabham sober; 
and that is a great point, you will allow." 

Here Minnie looked more astonished than ever: at 
which her friend continued, — 

*^ But I don't think I ought to frighten you too much, 
my dear, for Mrs. Grrabham can cook in all kinds of state ; 
indeed, it takes a great deal to put her quite hors de 
combat : only, if you had a fidgety husband, like mine, he 
would, no doubt, send her oflf to bed for the sake of the 
example, and so spoil the dinner entirely, out of his 
troublesome Dean-and-Chapter principles." 

Minnie's eyes now began to open to the detail and the 
difficulties of the matter, neither did she let Mrs. Farren 
leave without thanking her again and again for her advice 
and information. She also gladly accepted her kind offer 
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to help from time to time, till the party and its elegant 
arrangements " had proved a decided success, and had 
astonished all the neighbourhood out of their wits." 

Now, for the first time, did Minnie begin to think of 
the serious work she had undertaken. Sixteen persons 
she must accommodate with space at the table — no easy 
matter: with plate, glass, china, and attendants — harder 
still, seeing that, if once these officials did not prove sober, 
or did turn sulky, all would be pronounced a grievous 
failure. 

Minnie could hardly sleep for thinking of it. Her 
own cook already showed dangerous symptoms of being 
jealous of Mrs. Grrabham's interference ; and John spoke 
in quite as depreciating a tone of the vergers and ** the 
undertaker's man," for so he called the draper's assistant. 

One morning Minnie had all the Langley plate set out ; 
but/ it sadly wanted cleaning. The glass looked equally 
unprepossessing. To give that crystal appearance to the 
one and that brilliant whiteness to the other, which she 
had admired at Mrs. Holland's, it now glanced across her 
mind, wanted no common menial's hand. However, un- 
daunted by difficulties, she stood by, encouraged, and as- 
sisted, and John and her own m^pid seemed fired with her 
own ardour and emulation ; and not least when she pro- 
mised — which showed she was on the right tack — a treat 
in the kitchen if all went well. 

And now the day of preparation had come, and Mrs. 
Grabham had come, too, with a bundle of clothes in one 
hand and a box in the other. This box contained the 
moulds, and shapes, and other tools of her trade, which 
were evidently intended partly for use, and partly to throw 
a little talismanic mystery over the whole performance. 
There was also in the said box plenty of spare room for 
taking away a little more than she brought ; for all kinds 
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of odds and ends, it soon appeared, were Mrs. Grabham's 
perquisites. 

*^ Perquisites ! " said Minnie, with astonishment ; " what 
does the woman mean by perquisites ?" 

" Hush, dear I or, if once you put her out," rejoined 
Mrs. Farren, in a shrill whisper, " her sweets and side- 
dishes won't be worth a farthing. Perquisites, of course, 
mean whatever she can steal. But on an occasion like 
this I quite agree with my most impracticable husband, 
^ If you can't shut your eyes for the three days, you must 
not think of having Mrs. Grrabham.' " 

Just as a ship in the Channel is given up to the pilot, 
even so was Minnie's kitchen, and yet more, Minnie's will, 
ways, and right of private judgment, all resigned, with 
humble looks and "bated breath," to the despotic Mrs. 
Gxabham. 

** But do you think your husband will keep out of the 
kitchen ?" asked Mrs. Farren, who thought all husbands 
must, of course, be very much alike, in their impatience of 
all dictation. 

** Oh, yes I" replied Minnie ; " for I will tell you what 
happened at the very first start. Mr. Langley, seeing 
something which, of course, he could not understand, ex- 
claimed, ' Here, Susan, take away that flannel petticoat : 
it doesn't look well in the kitchen.' " 

"^ Bless us!' cried Mrs. Grabham, with a jeer — * a 
deal you knows about dinners, sir I Why, that's the jelly- 
bag 1' — So you may trust him to be silent enough for the 
future." 

Indeed, it was as much as Tom could do to ride into 
Arminster on errands. Mrs. Grabham's indispensables 
were sure to be exactly what were never in the house ; 
and the more trouble she gave, the more important she 
appeared. 
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Next, Mrs. Grabham wanted wine or brandy in ridi- 
culous proportions for everything. Minnie was horrified 
at such vulgar cookery ; whereupon Mrs. Grrabham laid a 
most menacing hand on her bundle, as if she intended to 
take her oflFended dignity ofif; and Minnie dexterously 
compounded by saying, that to show that she did not re- 
fuse for the value of the thing, she would give her some 
wine when the dinner was all over. 

While aU this was going on, the very morning of the 
party, Tom was called out from breakfast by a stranger 
who; the servaut said, had come from Ariinster, Ld 
must speak to Mr. Langley without delay. 

Minnie's nerves had been more or less on the stretch 
ever since her invitations had been sent out : so, she 
thought something must be going wrong. These appre- 
hensions were by no means diminished by Tom's looks, 
when he returned hastily for pen and ink. 

"Has anything happened, my dear?" asked Minnie^ 
eagerly. 

" Nothing to talk of now," replied Tom, with a great 
eflfort not to betray any emotion. 

*^ Nothing wrong about the vergers ? " 

" No : nothing." 

" No difficulty about the turbot ?'' 

" Something quite diflFerent," said Tom, glad to escape 
out of the door. 

" Oh ! then I don't care what it is," said Minnie, who 
at that moment little thought, that while the all-engrossing 
dinner was going right, anything at all worth thinking 
about in this mortal world could possibly go wrong. 

The sad intelligence with which Tom Langley was 
aflfected, almost past all power of disguising his feelings, 
on this morning of the dinner-party, was the following: — 

The managing clerk of the Messrs. Burroughs, the 
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solicitors of Anninster, had been sent to inform him of 
the truly astoimding and painful fact, that unless he would 
consent to become security for a debt of considerable 
amoimt, due from Minnie's father, judgment had been 
obtained, and execution must follow without delay. 

No wonder that a man, whose sense of shame and 
honour and whose nicer sensibilities had not yet lost their 
©<ig6 by witnessing, or being at all cognisant of such pain- 
ful scenes, should feel utterly confounded and overcome. 

To young persons, writs, distresses, executions, and all 
the peremptory and violent measures of the law, give a 
serious shock, and — as every lawyer knows — cause a 
degree of distraction that renders them utterly powerless 
to decide or act for themselves, and it is at such moments 
that many a man has set his signature to a deed of ar- 
rangement which has eventually involved himself in the 
common ruin. 

It was fortimate for Tom Langley that it occurred to 
him at once to appoint a meeting with the clerk at Frederic 
Audrey's office. 

The lawyer heard all that Tom had to say about 
sparing his dear wife's feelings and avoiding such a com- 
promise of the respectability of the family, and then he 
told him that the occasion was one in which feeling utterly 
disqualified him from either seeing things as they really 
were, or acting with common prudence ; and the follow- 
ing explanations, bearing reference to Audrey's advice at 
the time of the marriage settlement, as well as to the 
present emergency, ensued: — 

Langley. " Then, what can I possibly do, Mr. Audrey ? 
Consider how I am connected with these rash and foolish 
people, both as to feeling and also as to my position in 
society!" 

Aud/rey, " I know the state of Mr. Chester's finances 
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pretty well, and I am sure that he is too far gone to recover 
himself. I have been prepared for this break-up for these 
last two years." 

Langley. " And yet you never said a word to me at 
the time of drawing my marriage settlement!" 

Audrey. " No. But what was very significant, I did 
not propose that you should demand any settlement on 
their part." 

Langley. " Well, that did appear an omission on 
your part : and, after all, the reason was ^" 

Audrey. " Because they had not an acre they could 
call their own, and ^" 

Langley. " And, as I was engaged to be married, at 
all events ^" 

Audrey. " Exactly so. I was unwilling to excite 
painful feelings without the least prospect of doing any 
good." 

Langley. " But, surely, you knew that no man could 
marry into the family of a man living in the style of 
Mr. Chester, without considerable expectations being ex- 
cited?" 

Audrey. *^And you think I should have undeceived 
you on this point? Surely you do not wish yourself 
unmarried? or appearances are fallacious, indeed." 

Audrey. " No, no, my dear friend," (with some 
emotion) ; " to have saved my dear wife from the trials 
and the troubles of her family — from the privations, I 
should say; for bitterly will she feel the blow — this — 
this — " (and here he was almost choked by contending 
feelings). 

Audrey. " Well done, my good sir I nobly and gene- 
rously said! That is, indeed, like yourself! But — but, 
as to my own part in the matter, I am indeed in a 
dilemma." 
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La/agleyn " Say nothing about it, Audrey. I am 
sorry I made any observation. You know my implicit 
reliance on your judgment and advice." 

Audrey. " Then allow me simply to say, that I really 
am not in fault on the present occasion. There are cir- 
cmnstances that will one day justify me: but a profes- 
sional trust is a sacred one, and I will avail myself of your 
indulgence, and say no more for my own exculpation." 

This remark left no kind of distinct impression on the 
mind of Tom Langley at the time : but all such vague 
lunts and phrases have a natural tendency, at certain 
moments of our lives, to encourage castle-building of the 
aerial kind, or to swell the floating capital from which 
Hope draws all her flattering supplies. 

It was about twelve o'clock that Tom returned home, 
and almost smiled, from a sense of the painful and ridi- 
culous combined, when be saw all the flowers and plate 
and glass at that early hour, and all the rehearsal of the 
solemn — too solemn farce, in which he had that day to 
bear a part, and 

" To carry smiles and sunshine in his face, 
While discontent sat heavy at his heart." 

Minnie remembered afterwards, though too much 
engrossed to be very observing at the time, that Tom 
did give her an unusually tender and almost a convulsive 
embrace ; but she took that to imply the exceeding delight 
and the overpowering satisfaction he felt in all her busy 
plans and tasteful arrangements ; and before she could say 
much to him, in a moment he was gone. 

However, Tom Langley resolved that, even if his 
heart were in danger of bursting with the eflFort, he must 
leave Minnie in happy ignorance of that, the very thoughts 
of which would render all her labour and anxiety in vain. 
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Not to keep the reader any longer in suspense, we 
must say at once, that Minnie's exertions were rewarded 
with complete success — her own cheerful spirits seemed, 
as usual, communicated to all about her. Mrs. Farren 
and her maid put the last touches to everything, while 
Minnie displayed her taste with the flowers and deco- 
rations. 

The only thing that happened to ruffle Minnie — and 
such a thing was really trjdng, as it happened just at 
the last — was that Mrs. Farren came back breathless to 
say, that the said imdertaker's man must positively not be 
allowed to wait : for, Mrs. Grrantley, who had lately buried 
her husband, would perhaps get up a scene and go into 
fits. Still, the three vergers said at once that he was al- 
ways in the way, and they could do much better without 
him. 

What we would chiefly point out is, that the success 
was owing — and when the style of the nobility is imitated 
with the limited means of " the gentry" it can only be 
owing — to the fact of the mistress working harder and 
persevering longer than any servant to be hired for money, 
to say nothing of high-life-below-stairs' extravagance and 
plunder — enough to unsettle and demoralise the whole 
establishment. 

By the time Minnie was dressed to receive her guests 
she was almost worn out. The excitement only kept her 
up, and though both the master and the mistress contrived 
to entertain their friends with satisfaction to all, little did 
those friends think that Minnie was watching every course 
and every servant with nervous anxiety : still less did they 
imagine that Tom's heart all the time was wrung, and his 
mind distracted with painful intelligence, which he could 
with difficulty conceal from Minnie till the morrow. 

Hard, indeed, was the struggle : yet the kind hus- 
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band's resolution prevailed. Especially hard was it, 
because he had become used to go so naturally to Minnie 
for sympathy under every little annoyance, and she also 
had learned to read his every thought in the language of 
his eye or the lines of his expressive brow. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

HOW THIS LIFE HAS GREATER TRIALS THAN EVEN STUPID SERVANTS AND 

A COUNTRY DINNER-PARTY. 

Before Tom Langley laid his distracted head upon his 
pillow that night, a letter was put into his hand, which, 
though it left little hope, indeed, of Mr. Chester's aflFairs 
being satisfactorily arranged, gave him reason to delay 
explanations with Minnie. " 

An anxious man will always rush to the source whence 
the danger proceeds : he likes close quarters, and to see 
at least the true dimensions, if he cannot actually grapple 
with his foe. 

Accordingly, Tom accepted an invitation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shrimpton, glad enough to leave Minnie at 
daybreak, and thus to avoid the resistless scrutiny of her 
confiding look and melting eye. He had also a natural 
reluctance that all the fatigues of the party — far more 
severe than he ever thought to see her undergo — should 
be so ruthlessly reft of even the pleasure of Mrs. Farren's 
congratulations, and gladdening report of the favourable 
judgment of the neighbourhood. How cruel that it 
should so soon be followed by the most painful shock the 
poor young creature had ever yet received in her life 1 
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Mrs. Farren was not long in coming to Minnie full 
of intelligence of how one of the party had admired this 
and how another gave her full credit for that. She 
assured her^ in a word^ that all was done as elegantly as it 
was possible to conceive. 

Even the Eector sent a playful message, to show that 
he could sympathise in Minnie's victory — however little 
he thought of the importance of the strife ; so, he told 
his wife to say, that he sincerely hoped that the vergers 
had officiated in true orthodox fashion. 

And now Tom has returned — the sad news has been 
broken to Minnie of the inevitable sale of all the fur- 
niture — that the estate had become the property of the 
mortgagees, and that her father and mother were reduced 
to go broken-hearted into a distant county and take up 
their abode with a relation. 

We forbear the vain attempt to chronicle poor Minnie's 
sighs or to wring the heart of the reader with dwelling 
on her unavailing tears. Besides, there is something 
sacred in grief such as that of a child who weeps for her 
parent ; or, that of a wife, who sorrows not for herself, 
but for the loss that falls upon a kind and aflFectionate 
husband. 

Poor Minnie's allowance now was gone. She had 
felt a peculiar pleasure every quarter-day in rolling up 
and pelting Tom playfully with her fifty-poimd check, 
and then helping herself from his purse whenever she 
wanted money, in all the charming confidence of pure 
aflfection. So heartily did she enjoy the feeling that 
there was no "yours and mine" — it was all "ours." 
One quarter's allowance had been some weeks due — 
these arrears had been more than once the subject of a 
jest ; but now the remembrance was a serious one, indeed. 
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This debt was never to be paid, and the fountain even 
of this little golden stream, she now painfully felt, must 
cease for ever I 

In all great troubles, however various and embar- 
rassing our perplexities, there is always one point, often 
seemingly a small one, which seizes chiefly on the mind 
and sharpens the sting of misery. With Minnie it was 
the ever-recurring quarter-day and no allowance. Add 
to this, she had a high sense of honour, and Tom saw 
that — lightly as he so generously made of 200L a-year 
gone at one blow I — Minnie could not but feel that, when 
her father made the promise of an allowance, he must 
have known at the time that he was deluding her husband 
by an engagement he never could fulfil, and thereby 
leading him into a scale of expense which he could not 
prudently maintain. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HOW SOME GREAT PEOPLE COME TO GRIEF, AND HOW SOME LITTLE PEOPLE 

TAKE AN INVENTORY OF THEIR DEFECTS. 

There is no sight more suggestive of grave and instructive 
thoughts than a "peremptory sale," which not unfre- 
quently means a sale under execution, in the mansion 
of an old county family. 

The day the effects were on view, Tom Langley en- 
tered the hall with very painful feelings. 

Even a stranger can hardly look on wholly without 
emotion. There is something in a long-established En- 
glish home that inspires respect and veneration. Though 
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the chambers are not haunted by the ghosts of bygone 
generations, still sacred memories seem to linger there, 
and old associations make these chambers almost like 
friends and living things, and the old house generally 
conjures up feelings of a solemn kind. So often has 
every room been hallowed by the prayers sent forth from 
the depths of heart-wrung misery — so often has it re- 
sounded with the voice of joy or the cries of infancy — 
so often has it been consecrated to the mourner's grief, 
and its shutters closed in unison with the darkness and 
silence of death I 

The furniture was old and respectable — venerable, we 
should say, for it seemed to have grown with the growth 
of successive lords, and to have gathered around them 
quite naturally in the course of years. 

But now all was chaDged, or rather revolutionised. 
It caused quite a shock, and most painful feelings to be- 
hold it. The poor old house seem profaned, insulted, ay, 
desecrated — there was a porter's coat hung as in heartless 
ridicule on a pilaster, and a shabby hat, where the clock 
had been on the chimneypiece, was grotesquely reflected 
in the drawing-room glass — itself scribbled with chalk 
Bs '' Lot No. 45." 

Everything was so dragged from its place or thrown 
about, that the habitation seemed ruthlessly dismantled. 
The idea it conveyed was like that of a ship gone to 
pieces on the sands, or the torn and scattered branches 
of an old oak tree. 

Tom said, that as he entered the house the dirty 
porters, and the rough-lookiDg farmers with their noisy 
and self-important wives, gave him the idea that the 
enemy had got in, and sack and pillage were going on. 

In one sense the enemy were there indeed; for curses, 
both loud and deep, were uttered by indignant creditors. 
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doomed to wait, at all events, the law's delay, and for a 
small dividend after alL But there was also an enemy — 
there were no friendly feelings vented — of another kind. 

** Sucli trumpery 1 such barefaced impostors 1 to have 
qarried on such a game!" said Mrs. Biddle, a farmer's 
wife, blessed with a particularly flourishing and well-to- 
do exterior. 

" To think that we ever touched our honest hats to 
such people!" said Yorkshire Bob, a horse-dealer in a 
small way, notorious for his success with " Screws," 
splints, and spavins. 

" Yes, Eobert," said a broker, " when, d'ye see, any 
time these last five years we could have bought up the 
whole lot of them with one pocket — couldn't we?" 

Tom Langley was paiticularly struck with the indig- 
nation of this kind, to which so many seemed to be giving 
utterance. He had never reflected upon the strange 
truth, that while some persons, even in the highest station, 
will stoop for interested motives to please the rich, the 
lower orders literally respect and worship money — that 
they think it no dishonour to be thrust aside, and to do 
servile homage to a man as long as he is believed to be 
rich; whereas " pauper" is in their ears a word of awful 
sound, and that to be called " beggar," is almost as 
stinging a reproach a^ " thief." 

So, now that this lordly castle proved one huge, men- 
dacious, and most hollow sham — now that hobnails could 
leave their mark upon their floors, and there was actually 
at that moment Peggy Holmes, of the chandler's shop, 
pulHng about the pots and pans in the kitchen, and Dame 
Ducks-and-Chickens thinking whether she should or should 
not carry oflF a faded screen, as a trophy and a memento of 
her own substantial superiority over such " make-believe 
humbugs," to stand by the side of her own settle — here. 
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indeed, was a discovery that made them all feel, and all 
talk, like deeply-injured individuals. 

Tom naturally thought, and even remarked to some of 
them, that it could not possibly be any concern of theirs, 
nor was any wrong done to any one but the creditors ; and, 
perhaps, even they might eventually all receive their due. 

But, it was impossible to reason the people of Shrimp- 
ton into this view of the case. It was " so vexatious," 
they said, " to think they had been such fools all the 
time" — meaning, such fools to treat a family as if they 
had money, when, in reality, they had none. 

Indeed, there seemed to be one prevailing sense of 
disgust and disappointment. The truth was, they were 
angry with themselves: they had worshipped, as they 
thought, a golden idol, and the illusion had vanished 
before the sunbeams — their deity had proved too mani- 
festly a thing of straw! 

All this occurred early in the day. 

At a place like Shrimpton it required no statute to 
separate the higher classes from the lower. The small 
shopkeepers and farmers' wives had come to a tacit under- 
standing that they should feel more at home, more c5om- 
fortable, while free to ramble about and make their re- 
marks, and disappear altogether before the afternoon, when 
*^ the gentry would be coming." 

And now Tom, having shaken ofif the few persons with 
whom he had been betrayed into no very pleasant conver- 
sation, began to muse and meditate, and to give full play 
to his more sombre feelings, as he roamed through the 
apartments, and compared the present with the past. 

Before the portico, covered, of course, with flaring 
bills — in which the name of Messrs. Sweetenhall, the 
auctioneers, had monopolised the most prominent type — • 
at the very spot where he had so often seen some elegant 
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chariots waiting; there now stood, tail foremost, a kind of 
Pickford's van. Straw was littered about everywhere ; the 
stair-carpet was standing rolled up on end, and the stair- 
rods, tied and ticketed, were lying in a corner. 

Then, there was the dining-room table set out at full 
length, with all the glass and china, and contents of the 
pantry, set forth upon it ; — all was there, even down to 
the old-fashioned nutcrackers and a very scrubby-looking 
corkscrew, which, like a faithful old servant, had served 
the family to the very last cork they were ever to draw. 
To Tom's more modem ideas the things looked — as after 
thirty years' housekeeping they always do — like anything 
but a good match ; but no matter, they were all sorted out 
into " lots," and would henceforth figure, many of them, 
in some farmer's corner-cupboard; and some, perhaps, 
would mak^ up for the breakages of the Waldens or the 
Mertons. 

All this was taken in almost at a glance, and then 
Tom hastened away past the library — he wanted nothing 
there; past the drawing-room — there, also, his curiosity 
could have a little patience ; but he did not stop to look 
at anything, till he found himself in the same little boudoir 
at which Minnie had cast her last long look, as she left the 
home of her maiden years on her bridal morning. 

As Tom Langley threw open the door, in the full con- 
fidence of being here, at least, left for a while alone, he 
ran against Jenny Mills, who had once been Minnie's 
nurse, and had long since been married and settled at a 
small farm in the neighbourhood, and had, ever since 
the days of her service, enjoyed no little honour reflected 
from the family of Squire Chester, and had also enjoyed 
all that protection and assistance which a county family 
has so many opportunities of extending to their humble 
friends. 

N 
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Tom had given Jenny a new gown on the occasion of 
the wedding; for Minnie had taken him across to the 
farm to entertain nurse with comparisons of " Now and 
Then/' and to realise the satisfaction of seeing some one 
to whom she could say in plain^ bold English, " Now, 
look at this gentleman, nurse: this is my husband that 
is to be." 

At the sight- of Tom the poor woman grasped his hand 
in the genuine familiarity of grief, and then melted into 
tears. Then, as soon as she could give utterance to her 
feelings, she said, — 

" I have been thinking of you, Mr. Langley, all this 
sad, heart-breaking morning: but you will be kind to her 
— won't you, sir — now, just the same? — She's a good^ 
dear child, and really she didn't know a word about it-;— 
that she didn't! — Blame me, if you will, sii:J for I never 
said a word to her — though, to tell the truth, I had looked 
for it all along, ever since Michaelmas was a twelvemonth.** 

Tom squeezed the good woman's hand sympathetically, 
and reassured her by his looks; and, after a while, he 
told her that, as she had not yet seen " her own child" 
in her own new home, she must one day come over to 
Langley Hall, and that would help to cheer Minnie up. 

And then he looked round to pencil down the number 
of her narrow bed, her writing-table, and any little thing 
that seemed likely to be endeared by use, and which he 
could not bear to pass into the hands of the sttanger. 
And with this kind purpose in view Tom looked through 
aU the house, offices and garden, noting down for pur- 
chase many a little memorial of Minnie's childhood, or 
the handywork of her later years : and so time passed on, 
when all of a sudden, as he was wandering in the gard^ 
lost in his own sad reflections, he saw a carriage driving 
up the coach-road. But he had little inclination to en- 
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counter Minnie's former friends, or to risk the nature of 
their remarks, so he took his departure across the fields^ 
and that evening returned to comfort his disconsolate 
Minnie. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

HOW PEOPLE MAY KEEP ON TALKING ONE WAY WHILE THEY KEEP ON 

GOING THE OTHER. 

When Tom returned, he found Minnie in a very painful 
state of mind. This was her first great sorrow, and it 
was associated in her mind with dishonour and disgrace. 
The idea had taken possession of her mind that her father 
owed more money than he had wherewithal to pay — then, 
of course, he had actually received and enjoyed the trades- 
man's goods, and the poor man, perhaps in distress at that 
moment, was defrauded of his property, and had nothing 
in return 1 

To Minnie's imsophisticated feelings this looked so 
much like ofifences for which she had heard of persons 
being tried at the assize-time, that it produced a deep 
impression and a settled melancholy on her mind. 

Perhaps, there are few persons who cannot remember 
a time — and weU is it for those to whom that season of 
pure and righteous thought has never been counted among 
the past — when " debt" and " dishonesty" were two 
words very intimately associated ; two words which always 
produced a very similar impression on their minds. 

Tom thought at first that the chief cause of Minnie's 
melancholy was the loss of the allowance of 200L a-year. 
Thin, indeed, wag no trifling loss to him. He had lately 
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received his banker's book, and had found that wedding 
expenses, diamond hoop-ring, and other presents, with all 
the money spent during the wedding tour — and never in 
a man's life does money fly with much less care or calcu- 
lation — that this, added to charges for furnishing, and 
the innumerable expenses, great and small, involved in 
the very name of settling down and beginning house- 
keeping — that all these various items had mounted up to 
a figure, higher by a great deal than his very flattering 
kind of mental arithmetic had ever led him to expect 

The loss of this extra 2001. a-year, supposed to be 
forthcoming as regularly as the quarter-day from the 
Chester side, was, therefore, really by no means incon- 
siderable. Still, he affected to make light of it, and told 
Minnie not to trouble herself about trifles. Indeed, he 
was not sorry to get rid of the subject, as one with which 
he found it particularly hard to preserve his equanimity 
if once he entered upon the subject — That Minnie's father 
was an old rogue, and that Minnie's mother was no better, 
was Tom's undisguised and deliberate opinion. What did 
they mean by pressing upon his notice again and again 
that Minnie was an only child, unless to assure him, by 
implication at least, that the estate of the Chesters must 
one day be hers? 

Then, as to the stipulated allowance, it was both an 
insult and an injury : so manifestly was it a mere bait — 
a sprat to catch a herring ; for, it was obvious that with- 
out some such colourable piece of decency, not to say libe- 
rality, on their part, they could hardly have required a 
settlement from him! 

These reflections annoyed Tom very much. The 
anonymous letters, after all, seemed true. He had been, 
indeed, a dupe ! And now, for the first time, he under- 
stood the covert meaning of certain expressions whidi 
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these letters contained, about *' having a little more of 
the Chesters than he bargained for" — which, no doubt, 
implied that the bed, board, and lodging of the old people 
were expenses pretty sure to fall upon him ! And even 
this, perhaps, he was lucky to escape. 

Still, as regarded his dear Minnie, whom he justly 
believed to be the very soul of integrity and truth, to 
betray the real state of his mind to her, he felt would be 
cruelty indeed. — Still, once or twice his disgust and in- 
dignation had all but betrayed itself, and that in no mea- 
sured terms. 

To conceal om* feelings, when irritated and excited, 
from a wife, in whom we habitually confide, is no easy 
matter, the power of habit is so strong : besides which, a 
wife is present at all times and all seasons, in the moments 
of our weakness and displeasure, as well as in the hours 
of our serenity and strength. 

And it is this extreme diflSculty of wearing any com- 
pany suit of manners all the day long that produces so 
much disappointment in married life. A long sea-voyage 
is the only known opportunity for test and trial of dis- 
position by any means to be compared with the conjugal 
state. For, in general society we are like actors on the 
stage. The man who has literally personified " the Pro- 
voked Husband" all the morning, walks into the drawing- 
room the very picture of " the Good-natured Man," linked 
ann-in-axm, most tenderly, with the very wife with whom 
he has been quarrelling in the carriage ; and then, after 
supporting this awkward character to perfection from six 
o'clock to ten, he goes on with the old standing grievance 
all the way home. 

Audrey did all he could to pacify Tom, and to recon- 
cile him to his lot. He said there was no knowing what 
might turn up in his favour 1 Still, he went as far as he 
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could to point out to him, that a little economy was the 
hest means to make up for the loss. 

Minnie was still perplexed and astonished to hear no 
kind of observations on that dark view of the case that 
was so truly painful to her. With every allowance for a 
mode of speech attuned and tempered to a daughter's 
feelings, she still felt that the idea that was uppermost 
was " the loss of the Chesters" — ^^ the breaking up of the 
old county family;" whereas, the reflection so bitter to 
her, that they owed money and had not to pay, seemed 
passed over merely as so much bad management — as the 
way of the world and as part of the common lot and 
ventures of trade. 

This view of the late disaster in her family astonished 
Minnie exceedingly : for, she had a very lively recollection 
of the scruples of conscience, and the strong instinct that 
whispered No! when, as a child, she took upon trust a 
cake from a basket-woman, for which small estate in pos- 
session the next week's sixpence in expectancy seemed a 
very unnatiu'al and one-sided contract. 

Before many days had passed away, Minnie found an 
opportunity of " consulting the Oracle," as she called it — 
that is, of conferring on this subject with the Eector. 

Of course, there is a very obvious mode of proposing a 
mere abstract question for solution; still, be as careful as 
she would, the Eector never doubted for a moment that 
the late trying occurrence in Minnie's fortune had really 
suggested the subject of debate. 

The Eector mused very thoughtfully, and seemed 
buried for awhile in the depths of his own reflections, 
when Minnie so artlessly described the healthful instincts 
of the child the first time she was tempted to go in debt 
to the extent of sixpence for a cake. 

"Mrs. Langley," said the Eector, "one of the most 
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painful reflections to any thinking mind is to find^ amidst 
the wear and tear of this heartless world of self-deceit, how 
insensibly we deteriorate and recede from the pure inten- 
tions of the child." 

*^And you think my natural aversion to run in debt 
for my sixpence is a case in point?" 

*^ Undoubtedly I do. And I can most sincerely say. 
Would that nly own aversion at this moment to that habit 
pf debt, which Dr. Johnson truly said * renders all virtues 
difficult, and some impossible' — would that it had still 
the strength of my childish days!" 

** But do I not hear it said that all commerce must 
require credit?" 

*^ True ; but the arrangements of commerce are quite 
another thing. Men of business sometimes charge for the 
risk of credit, and, as it were, agree for an insurance price ; 
but, between gentlemen and their tradesmen — between 
men of fixed and definite income, and those whom I have 
so often seen in this parish distressed by their failure — the 
case is wholly different." 

** Then," said Minnie, sorrowfully, " you regard such 
debt as downright dishonesty?" 

The Eector now began to feel that, in the earnest 
pursuit of his argument, he had forgotten the obvious 
application to poor Minnie's parents, and their late dis- 
aster. It was time, therefore, to look to the fairer side of 
the question; as far, indeed, as he could do without any 
compromise of truth. 

He replied, therefore, — 

*^ The worst part of dishonesty — and, indeed, the very 
essence of it — is the deliberate intention to defraud : now, 
in the case of the debtor, there is often a highly culpable, 
indeed, a most fatal and mischievous carelessness, where 
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the same person would be utterly incapable of direct and 
wilful dishonesty." 

" Then," said Minnie, " in spite of your well-known 
care and punctuality in all your payments — indeed, 
Mrs. Farren says you are quite a fidget in such matters 
— still you confess that you do feel that you have not 
the same ^" 

*^Not the same healthful instinct, not the same in- 
stinctive aversion that I had in the days of my childhood; 
But why should I seek terms and figures of speech from 
the feeble armoury of my own invention ? Let us go at 
once to Scripture : the idea is there expressed true to life ; 
namely, where we read that we 'must become as little 
chUdren'-we must recover that artless simplicity, which 
is overlaid and lost amidst all the fallacies of later life." 

By this time Tom Langley had gradually drawn near^ 
and had begun to take a part in this instructive debate, 
which proceeded as follows: — • 

ToTYi Lcmgl&y. " I begin to suspect, Minnie, that Mr. 
Farren has been a bad boy in his day. His college doings 
we have not yet heard : perhaps his confessions would be 
rather instructive ; for' I hear that all college youths leave 
in debt." 

Minnie. " Yes, and Mr. Eifingham admitted it some- 
times took years to pay them off." 

Rector. *^ There is too much truth in that: still, as 
regards myself, I had no debts but were easily paid : not- 
withstanding, there is one thing contracted at college that 
has stuck to me through life." 

Minnie. "And what is that?" 

Rector. " Why, the very thing which your first obser- 
vation suggested — the habit of debt; in other words, 
I went to college with a natural aversion to debt: but 
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there is no place like Oxford or Cambridge to deaden that / 
wholesome feeling in the breast." 

Tmn LaTigley. " Then you agree with the suggestion 
that credit should be stopped, a young man's hands tied, 
and debt at college peremptorily forbidden ? " 

Mector. " Certainly not : that were neither practicable, 
nor at all desirable. A young man at college is old 
enough to walk without leading-strings — to swim without 
oorks — or he will be sure to founder in the rough waters 
of after-Ufe." 

Tom LangUy. *^Then you agree that some of the 
plans suggested to stop debt at college are worthy atten- 
tion ? " 

Rector, ^^ Not one single plan that I have ever heard 
suggested would do anything else than make bad worse : 
still, were I the President of a college, I could do some- 
thing effectual, I am quite sure." 

ToTYi Langley. " Now, then, for your addition to college 
statutes." 

Rector. " No law, no statute, will meet the case." 

Tom Langley. " What then ? " 

Rector. ^^ I would proceed as follows : — =- 1 would 
speak, not magisterially, but kindly, to every youth as he 
entered. I would explain that the habit of debt was the 
point to be regarded — I would enforce the influence on 
after life that would result from scrupulous avoidance of 
debt during college days, with a fixed and certain income 
— that the management of his little income was a difficulty 
in which I should be happy to assist, and show him how to 
square his allowance with each term ; and by mere tact and 
friendly influence — for any measures inquisitorial would 
be absurd — I doubt not but almost all youths of the class 
that go to college would thankfully accept so reasonable a 
proposal." 
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Tom LaTvgley. ** But would they all like this ? " 

Rector. " Some would be thus induced to take a pride 
in owing not a single penny. The thoughtless would be 
saved from any great embarrassments; and only the 
vicious — not many — would ever be deeply involved." 

Mmnie. "Then you will be charmed, Mr. Farren, 
with the anecdote told of the wisdom exemplified in the 
education of the Princess Victoria — how the one box 
more than she had money to buy at Tunbridge Wells was 
not allowed to be sent home till she had waited till the 
quarter-day, and then took the money to redeem it 1 '* 

Tom Langley. *^But that seemed such a trifling 
matter, sir." 

Rector. " * Yes, but habit is not a trifling matter,' as 
Plato once replied to a similar remark. — Would that there 
were more instances of the same extreme care : for, were 
all young persons equally trained on no account to touch 
or handle anything till they had left the money in its 
place, no small part of the misery of life might, by such 
early training, be avoided." 

The Eector now suddenly — quite abruptly — changed 
the subject of conversation, lest Tom and Minnie should 
suspect that it was intended for their express edification. 
For, well he knew that one way to lose all kind of salutary 
influence over any young person was to speak save from 
the well-spring of truth and nature ; still less did he forget 
that the best advice, when out of season, served only to 
irritate the mind with which it might otherwise prevail. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

HOW TOM LANGLEY FINDS THAT NOTHING IS SO EXPENSIVE AS " APPEAR- 
ANCES," AND HOW HE BECOMES QUITE AN ALTERED CHARACTER. 

When Tom Langley found himself alone he was painfully 
conscious, as he nervously ran his eye through the entries 
in his pass-book, that not all the wisdom in the world, nor 
indeed all the resolution to amend, could ever make the 
^* credits " on the one page greater, nor the " debits " on 
the other less. 

There is nothing by any means sympathetic — nothing 
at all flattering in figures : your Banker may be all very 
polite and courteous — though nine Bankers out of ten 
look as if they lived on the defensive, and as if, in the 
language of photography, they^could be Positives and Ne- 
gatives at the same time — still, as to those who are least 
of the pachydermatous species, or least of the porcupine 
temperament, the moment they hand you your account, 
they certainly present a black-and-white register of all 
your little follies, the smart remaining when the pleasure's 
gone — of a kind wholly without parallel in the other 
dealings of what Homer calls — 

" The race of plainly-Bpeaking men." 

*' Eeally," said Tom to Minnie, as a very natural ob- 
servation on the entries and the dates in his pass-book, 
** you would not believe how fond everybody is of money. 
Now, there's a man like Holland, rolling in riches : I paid 
him ten pounds for that cart I bought on the first of the 
montK, and I declare he must have drawn the money the 
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very next day. Yes, and thei'e is old Mrs. Tremlett with 
that five-pound check — why, she must have sent off her 
maid for cash directly she received it." 

Tom, like others, had yet to learn, that money, whether 
wanted or not, was the same interesting commodity to 
every one else that it was to himself. 

Talk of mementos — of forget-me-nots — of pocket- 
photographs, and the like I Only borrow five pounds of a 
man without paying him, and he will never forget you till 
your dying day 1 

It soon became evident to Tom that he had been living 
rather fast : still, he consoled himself by thinking that the 
first year went for nothing ; " slips go again," as he used 
to say at school : and as to retrenching, the present cer- 
tainly was not the time for it — the present seldom is — it 
would cause observation, and all Brendon would say that 
he could not get on without the Chester contributions. 

Besides, there were so many things he TnAist do. He 
must hunt, however seldom, for appearance — he must 
shoot, for something to do — he must entertain the field 
when there was a meet at " Brendon Toll-bar," because 
Langley Hall always had that honour — and if he only 
gave half a chance of volxmteering, the Butterworths or 
the Holloways would be but too glad of such an oppor- 
tunity of propping up their county standing, and showing 
off an array of tankards and salvers, looking like an im- 
portation from Elkington's shop. 

There were also certain county subscriptions that he 
must keep up : because Langley Hall — ^ never mind how 
much richer iLangley Hall was at the time — had always 
paid those subscriptions : and how could he endure that 
his little principality should sink down to the position of a 
third or fourth-rate power ? 

Langley Hall, therefore, proved to be by no means of 
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the nature of an unencumbered estate. For, besides keep- 
ing up men-servants and maid-servants, horses and dogs, 
gardens and lawns, Tom foimd that in his old family esta- 
blishment one of the most expensive things to keep up 
was — Appearances. 

The question, therefore, to be solved, and solved im- 
mediately, was, how to raise some money. No sooner did 
he reflect on this than some of Sir Edward's sarcastic re- 
marks flashed across his mind. His liberty was fettered, 
no doubt. There was no power of borrowing on the 
estate: " How black the trustees would look I" he said to 
himself — " old Dame Chester's cousin especially, if I 
were to mention such a thing : still, I have the consols to 
do as I like with, so I suppose that I must sell some of 
them." 

Tom had never sold out any of his capital before. 
There was something very ominous in the sound of it. 
How it was done exactly he did not know, and he went to 
the bank to make inquiry. 

Now, it may seem very strange, seeing that Tom was 
his own master, and considering that this was all his own 
money, if we say that Tom Langley felt positively uneasy 
and nervous on the occasion, and heartily wished that 
somebody else had to do it instead of himself. He felt he 
was making a confession of weakness to the banker and all 
the clerks — he only hoped they might be trusted not to 
tell. He also anticipated some little diflSculty with lawyers' 
formalities and delay. 

When he entered the Arminster Bank, therefore, he 
began with a little explanation— he talked about the ex- 
penses of his first year with furnishing, and so he was 
running on with a little justification of his own ruinous 
intentions, when Mr. Scriven, the cashier, in the way of 
shortening the business, put in — 
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"And therefore, naturally, you would instruct us to 
sell some stock?" 

" Then you can assist me in selling out, can you ?" 

"Yes, certainly; our broker in town will seU imme- 
diately — a matter of daily occurrence." 

By this time Mr. Scriven had taken up a pen and a 
slip of paper, and then continued, — 

*^ How much shall I say ?" 

" Why, I think I had better say 500i." 

Mr. Scriven wrote — " To sell — as much stock — <w 
wUl — produce 600L — ^the designation and particulars we 
have in our own books." He then asked, — 

*^ Shall I write for a general power, Mr. Langley ? 
By that means we can at any time sell out sums, however 
small, with little trouble or expense." 

Tom thought that would be advisable. 

** Now, sir," said Mr. Scriven, " please to look in by 
Wednesday to sign the power of attorney, and by Saturday 
we shall receive the proceeds of the sale." 

" Eeally," said Tom, " this seems a very easy arrange- 
ment." 

** Particularly so, sir," said Mr. Scriven, *^ This ifl 
what has been termed * the elegant simplicity of the Three 
per Cents.' Why, to raise 600L on land would have taken 
six months, perhaps, and cost 60L I " 

" Wonderfully simple, indeed I " said Tom. "^ So, on 
Saturday I can draw upon the 6001, ? " 

" The matter is a great deal simpler and more rapid 
still, if you wiU allow me," said Mr. Scriven. " You can 
take the 6001. as at your credit from this moment, if you 
please, sir-^only for a small commission — a mere trifle. 



sir." 



Tom thanked him for his truly accommodating offer, 
and went his 'V^ay quite charmed and delighted. With so 
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painless an operation he had little reason to fear having 
recourse to the same means of raising a little money 
again. 

The thoughtful and experienced man of the world will 
see that Tom had, either for evil or for good, done two 
very serious things on the same day: 

First, he had broken the ice — he had overcome all 
scruples of selling out his capital ; and. 

Secondly, he had learnt that, by simply writing to his 
banker to raise him so many hundreds of pounds, the 
money became hocus-pocussed into being and existence 
by the very scratch of his pen — in other words, he could 
draw upon his capital in the same way that he drew 
for his dividends ; leaving whatever was crooked in the 
operation for the banker to put straight. 

Now seeing, as King John says,— 

' " How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done,'* 

perchance this may prove to be rather afi eventful day in 
the history of Thomas Langley, Esq. of Langley Hall. 

It will easily be understood that the newly-married man 
was undergoing a complete metamorphosis, as regarded 
not only his church-going habits — his early hours — 
changing his bachelor acquaintance for that of staid and 
steady family people — as also his entertaining such a 
party as, only one year before, he would have numbered 
with "the old fogies" and the slows — no, this was not 
the only change that was insensibly stealing over Tom 
Langley; his feelings and views of things were also be- 
coming changed. The Eector looked on and saw it all. 
He smiled with inward satisfaction, and partly, too, did 
he smile from the consciousness that he saw so much 
further than other persons. 
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A child laughs with delight when he has guessed the 
riddle or solved the puzzle : the Eectorfelt precisely the 
same kind of pleasure in applying the clue of Scripture 
and experience to the mysteries and enigmas of life. 

He said the young man was passing away — the new 
character was forming ; he was being steadied by increas- 
ing responsibilities. He was casting the slough of selfish- 
ness and folly — throwing ofif the boy and growing into the 
man: so, divers childish practices and early vices were 
falling away of themselves — yes, it was precisely the case 
of the tree : Minnie was the cause of new leaves which 
efifectually thrust away the old. 

Again, the life of passion was going ofif, the life of 
sober action was coming on; and the Eector was quite 
wise enough to see that all the excitement of the Chester 
insolvency and sale answered every purpose of Tattersall's 
and the Derby. No doubt Tom's uneasiness and relief 
about his bank account gave him quite as much to think 
of as balls and operas, and all the excitement of a London 
Season. 

What a strange life for Tom to lead, aft^r all the self-* 
will and indulgence of the Albany 1 No longer at the 
mercy of every gust of caprice, he trims his sails to catch 
the steady breeze of duty, or the softer gales of Minnie's 
love and tender aspirations for their common welfare. 
Why, here was Tom Langley actually choking down his 
rising indignation against the Chesters, and — for the first 
time his heart had ever known such compromise, or such 
a struggle — the place of hatred and resentment had yielded 
forcible possession to feelings of kindly consideration, ten- 
derness, and love ! 

No, whether he was richer or poorer, Tom magnani- 
mously resolved that his Minnie's mind should never be 
disturbed by seeing the least difiference in point of comfort 
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or convenience in her house or establishment— not, at 
least, for some time to come. 

Still, with all his kindness, Tom could not help seeing 
that his dear wife's mind was by no means at ease. She 
rarely talked of money in his presence — she was far less 
punctual in calling attention to the bills, as if it were a 
subject she would avoid as long as she could; and she 
proposed nothing which involved unnecessary expense. 

All this time Minnie would gladly have been econo- 
mical if she had known how ; but it was impossible to keep 
within the limits of an income of which she lived utterly 
in doubt : and she bitterly regretted in a letter to Charlotte 
Mildmay, that she now lived not without the feelings of a 
dependant — it might be wrong : it might be foolish, but 
she could not overcome it — and nothing would make her 
more happy than if any piece of good fortune could make 
her feel that she added her fair contingent and contri- 
bution to the common 'home. 

This letter contained also an intimation of another 
kind— the most interesting, by far, which any youthful 
wife can ever have the happiness to announce to a lady 
Mend. 

Charlotte soon replied that all Minnie's scruples of 
conscience were quite unnecessary — that ** for richer for 
poorer " was the contract — that man was the bread- 
winner, while it was enough for the wife to comfort, to 
economise, and to dispense. 

But no letter from Charlotte's pen ever ran on in a 
deadly-lively, or serious strain, one line further than was 
absolutely necessary. She soon, therefore, changed her 
strain to a more lively measure, and remarked that good 
fortune dropped in sometimes as unexpectedly as bad, 
and no one could tell what ten or twelve years might 
produce; and that, meanwhile, if Minnie only had the 

O 
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same interesting announcement to make each succeeding 
year as her letter contained — ^why, then, she would have 
the satisfaction of affording as handsome a contingent as 
any husband could possibly desire. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

HOW TOM SHOWS CONSIDERABLB KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE, AND 

GROWS QUITE A FAMILY MAN. 

Between the occurrences last described and our next 
visit and tour of observation at Langley Hall six years 
had passed away. 

As we entered the garden we met a woman with that 
peculiar kind of figure which speaks of sedentary habits 
and late hours so prominently, that at once we knew it 
was the nurse, and as this important-looking character 
turned round she proved to have an infant in her arms. 

" Miss Sophia, sir, this is," she said, in answer to our 
inquiry; ^^that young gentleman there," pointing to a 
boy of about five years old, with a child's spade and little 
wheelbarrow — "is Master William Mildmay Langley, 
named after his godmother ; the next to him was a girl — 
as pretty a little dear as any of the family — but she lies 
over there, just where the roses are so pretty — next the 
gate there," pointing to the churchyard : " and Miss 
Julia, who is three next November, is in-doors with 
measles : but these two have had it favourable." 

In other words, our friends Tom and Minnie were 
fully experienced in all the cares as well as the pleasures 
of married life. 
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Minnie once most feelingly assured ns, that until she 
had seen her cot left empty and the coflSn-lid closed on 
her pretty darling — not one look more allowed — closed, 
yes, closed for ever — it seemed as if there was one form 
and phase of human life which she had never yet gone 
through. After that, all cares seemed trifling ; balls and 
archery ranked as childish toys — many an illusion cleared 
away, she lived in d new world — a world of reality and 
fact. 

Tom was wonderfully sobered by it. "Master took 
on about it," said the nurse, "pretty near as much as 
missus." He let nearly all the shooting season go by, 
and could hardly bear to have the other children out of 
his sight. Indeed, all his dogs and all his horses, in their 
most engrossing days, were never half as interesting as 
these children were now ; and he innocently related to us 
that, to his c^reat surprise, where he used to go into the 
stable once, he now found himself going into the nursery, 
at the very least, three times. 

It was observable that Tom Langley's whole walk and 
carriage were quite different from what they used to be. 
You would have thought he had all the family on his 
back, and that he was going about foraging how to feed 
them. Indeed, all his thoughts and all his plans seemed 
to turn on these three children. They were the pivot 
of his very existence : and when we asked him if he had 
been to the seaside that year, he said, " No — these are 
like three anchors from my bow : they hold me fast and 
keep me steady. I could not afford to go to the seaside : 
I was obliged to let the hooping-cough do instead." 

So wonderful was the change that had come over this 
once self-wiUed and independent man. 

First of all, his wife managed him as with a snaflle, 
and now these children were leading him by a silken 
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thread. The Rector called this " being led hy the cords 
of a man. The chains of siu ha4 been replaced by the 
bonds of aflfection and of love." 

Tom Langley soon appeared to be i^. th$it stage of 
earnest life in which a few trifling reajities q.nfi matters of 
duty take the place and fill up all the room which, early 
in life, is occupied by the most costly aiid tlpiQ mo^t 
fashionable of all our boasted pljaa^ures. 

For instance, he thought a great deal of little local; 
offices, and was quite in a hurry to tell us wh^t a. busy 
mjan he had been in the parish. He had bacl^ed up the 
Eector through thick and thin. (Tom was tl^e l^eotor's 
churchwarden.) The consequence of his inflexibility wa9». 
that he was very unpopular for a year. 

" But now," he said, " of course you hay^ hea^ whajlf 
has happened ? " 

" No." 

"Then I must tell you all about it, for we have 
turned the laugh against them quite." 

Whereupon he told us a story which — by no means 
a bad one in itself, and serving also still further to illus- 
trate the state of things at Brendon and the indirect 
operation of the Rector's favourite theory — we will here 
introduce. 

"Well, then, to begin at the beginning," said Tom 
Langley, "these country-houses seem, as regards the 
ladies, to bear on their very porticos the awfiil words, 
^ Who enters here must give up hope.' In the Moslem's 
Paradise there are no ladies : but in our Brendon Paradise 
there is little else. Our ^new creations,' that is, the 
Birmingham school, marry off their daughters fast 
enough : because they most of them have money to help 
with, and all the rest have a connexion, and the means 
ofimaking some. So Mr. Cotton marries Miss Thread, 
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Miss Wool marries Mr. Broadcloth, and so forth, on the 
principle of * wheels within wheels :' then off the young 
couple go, back to the towns where all is brick with giant 
shafts, gurgling volleys of smoke, and are satisfied to look 
forward to the day when they can retire and come out 
grand, as their fathers have done before them. 

" But with us it is quite different. At the Bametts^ 
there is only one daughter married out of four, and her 
they have been obliged almost to maintain, and have 
Bent her off, as far as they can out of the way, to bury her 
pride and poverty in Wales. At the Armstrongs' there 
are two ; at the Forsythes' three ; and at " 

" Well, well, we understand you. You mean to say, 
that the sons are too poor to marry for love and the fathers 
can't afford to advance any money?" 

" Yes, and for these and similar reasons we have 
heavy arrears of single ladies at Brendon." 

" Well, and has not their conduct been always truly 
exemplary?" 

" Wonderfully so. They did seem to be martyrs ta 
a principle; all went on smoothly, and the doctrine of 
* preventive checks' did seem to be a decided success; 
only, you have heard of the man who had almost taught 
his horse to live upon nothing?" 

" Certainly ; and when the valuable animal had come 
down to a straw a-day, unluckily he died." 

" Something very similar occurred in this case. But, 
you know, I have long been acting churchwarden?" 

" What can that have to do with your present matri- 
monial theory?" 

" Why, a great deal, as you will hear. Lady Morgan 
talks of maternal instincts going astray. Of course, they 
must go somewhere ; and, after novels and crochet seemed 
to cloy, the Eector received an application to allow the 
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ladies to practise on the organ in the church. They urged 
that our singing was vile — and so, indeed, it was — and 
they proposed to get up chants ; and, in short, to remodel 
the whole aflfair." 

" And could you possibly refuse so reasonable a 
request ? " 

" The Eector was on the point of consenting, when 
I happened to hear that a very soft, sallow, and black- 
whiskered little man — a very favourite music-master 
among the ladies — was to be part and parcel of the 
bargain. So I mentioned my view of the case to the 
Eector." 

'^ And what was his view of the case ? " 

" The Eector exclaimed in a moment, — * I see itl I 
see it, Mr. Langley! I look at the thing quite philo- 
sophically. Yes, so far I believe in the doctrine of 
* Development.' All this, you mean to say, is senti- 
mental aSid emotional, and we shall get into a scrape. 
Mr. Langley, this must not be.' " 

" And what did the disappointed ladies do ? " 

" Abused us both for a year, having obtained from 
Mr. Watson, in the next parish, the accommodation which 
we refused." 

" But did they not insist on knowing the cause of 
so strange a refusal?" 

" That they did very soon, and a fine dilemma we 
were in. For how could we hint at a -result so derogatory 
to mention?" 

" And, I suppose this interesting child of song has 
paid his addresses to one of them ? " 

" Yes, to the eldest Miss Barnett ; and one fine morn- 
ing the cage was empty and the bird was flown. One of 
the servants then proved to know all about it, and said, 
that to Gretna Green they were gone." 
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" And did either of you offer any assistance ? " 

" Yes, the Eector proposed at once to send his curate 
of the other parish after them, not to bring them back, 
but to see them safely married." 

** And what said the papa ? " 

*^ Old Bamett was uproarious at the notion of such 
a thing. He at once gave chase to bring them back. 
The idea of the Bametts, as old as the Wars of the Eoses, 
being allied to this son of an Arminster hairdresser — for 
such was his pedigree — was the sting that goaded him on. 
And a very pretty race they made of it 1 " 
Why, what is the distance?" 
Three days' hard travelling, — her maid by special 
agreement riding bodkin all the way, grumbling and 
wishing many a time that she had nevep come. Near 
the borders of Scotland old Bamett had gained consider- 
ably ; but hearing there that the gentleman had stopped 
to recruit and called for shaving water, he said, ^ Now, 
I am done. If he takes it so easy he has it all his own 
way, and I need not hurry.' " 

" And what are the happy couple to do ? " 

** There is some plan to establish them as far out of 
sight as possible. The hairdresser family made sure that 
they should visit the Bametts, and made some advances 
— with what result' you may guess." 

" But surely," we rejoined, *^ there must be bad 
management somewhere for these things to happen?" 

" Yes," said Tom, " they carry things too far. The 
new families would be proud to intermarry with the old 
— but a line is drawn — and every now and then they 
do worse: and disgrace is the result." 

Such was Tom Langley's latest piece of Brendon 
intelligence. 

During this visit, we could not but observe tiiat all 
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seemed close and economical within-doors, and altogether 
out of proportion with things without. A coachman and 
footman to wear the Langley liveries they wAiat have; 
costly worked robes for the baby, to look a little like other 
Brendon babies, they Tmiat have; in short, they must 
have everything for show and appearance, everything, to 
appear as prosperous as was expected of the Langleys, 
and, indeed, rather more so — all this they irmiat have: 
but as to their own personal comforts— after the pains 
and penalties of a few successive Christmas reckonings, 
and more attacks upon the Consols — "I can't afford it" 
had become quite a household word in Langley HalL, 

There is no want of selfrdenial in this world. There 
is one kind of self that almost all men deny and persecute 
cruelly. Ton>'s everyday self — his self domestic, it was 
easy to see he had now no mercy on. He was putting 
that self aside and sacrificing it to the out-door self; or, 
the self to exist in the opinions of other persons— he was 
sacrificing Tom Langley bodily to the ghost and shadow 
of an imaginary Langley, and that with a degree of 
endurance and magnanimity worthy of a better cause. 

This was apparent in many little ways. They had 
early dinners, for the whole household to dine at once. 
There was an every-day description of wine, and not much 
of that. Tom's boots were now bought much nearer home 
than Hoby's. Tom's best coat only could boast of a 
West-end cut; and now the coach-horses were made to 
serve for saddle too; and, as for trips to town to keep 
up with the Opera, or even going to Ascot and the Derby 
— these indispensable conditions of a stylish man s exist- 
ence had one by one dropped off. 

Shall we state the " slow," prosaic reason ? 

It was not that Tom Langley liked these tilings less, 
but that he Uked his wife and children — more I and since 
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these were amusements which they could not enjoy with 
him, why, then, he did not quite say he would give them 
up ; no, he only promised himself the greater pleasure of 
enjoying them in the company of those he loved at some 
future time. 

Besides — must we confess it? — it is wonderful how 
a difficulty in paying for anything, or a certain nervous 
fingering of every sovereign, weans a man from pleasures 
where these scarce commodities fly fast enough to frighten 
him at every step he takes 1 

We observed that Tom now began to talk of making 
higher interest for his money; and, therefore, we were 
not surprised afterwards to hear of a plan which Thomas 
Langley, like many another country gentleman, projected, 
and at a later period carried into busy operation — a kind 
of vocation which is so entertaining, in all its charming 
anticipations and consequences, and so instructive in its 
course, that we will no longer delay to set it before the 
reader. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

TOM DETERMINES TO FARM HIS OWN LAND MINNIE FINDS A FEW 

PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE MATTER. 

We have all observed in The Times an occasional ad- 
vertisement of some easy and comfortable situation for an 
active-minded man of gentlemanly habits. 

The man of experience vimmediately cries out, " This 
is a great deal too good to be true;" while any one, so 
unwary as to go near the advertiser, is told very speciously 
that if he will only put a thousand pounds into a certain 
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business, he may draw a salary of two hundred pounds 
a-year out; but he is Tiot told, but left to find out for 
himself, that this liberal allowance will continue as long 
as circumstances may permit, no longer. 

But what is always so tempting, so exactly suitable to 
the case of numbers of her Majesty's subjects, is this: — 
that "no special qualification is required" for the said 
business "beyond the habits of a gentleman." 

Gentleman-farming rose before the mind of Tom 
Langley as an easy and comfortable occupation of the same 
kind : neither did he think that he at all required the plenary 
indulgence of " no special qualification : " because he was 
— all allowed that he was — strong, and handy in the use 
of all kinds of tools. Tom was also fond of gardening, 
haymaking, wood-cutting, and every kind of out-door 
occupation. He had also a very fair smattering of agri- 
cultural learning, and was as loud as any one in his com- 
plaints that the farmers grew fat at the expense of the 
landlord : and the reason that rustics were so heavy and 
stupid was, that they had too easy a bargain to sharpen 
their wits. 

In short, the ignorance of farmers with Tom Langley 
was a constant theme, and he was always reading about 
soils and manures, and all the improvements of model- 
farming and high-farming, purposely to puzzle some 
Farmer Sleepy-head, and to show the unrivalled advan- 
tages possessed by men of classical education. 

Certainly, it must be admitted, that as far as reading 
and intelligence were of any avail, Tom might fairly claim 
to be superior to half the parish ; the only thing was, he 
did not consider that ignorant people are not the less 
cunning ; still less did he reflect that a man, who has a 
conscience, deals at a decided disadvantage with those who 
have none ; neither did it ever occur to him that he might 
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possibly find the same trouble in getting a fair day's work 
out of his men as Minnie had already experienced with 
her maids. — All this he had yet to learn. 

However, as some leases had by this time run out, 
Tom determined to farm that part of his estate for him- 
self, and gave notice to his trustees accordingly. The 
trustees surprised him very much by referring him to 
their solicitors. And each of these solicitors explained to 
Tom that he must pay the rent regularly, like any other 
tenant, though his trustees had to repay with one hand 
what they received with the other. 

Tom was obliged to comply, though he thought now 
more than ever that, of all the useless and pragmatical 
people man ever was encumbered with, trustees were the 
worst. 

Whether he ever had reason to alter that opinion the 
sequel will show. 

This determination to farm his own land was a sad 
disappointment to the old tenants. They talked of the 
improvements they had made, and of the money they 
should leave behind them, all sunk and buried in the soil. 
Still, Tom was all the more convinced of the wisdom of 
his policy. 

The unhappy tenants were Farmer Thorold, Farmer 
Bamett, and Farmer Brown; each of whom held other 
land sufficiently near the estate to ensure that they would 
always be looking on as critics agricultural — no friendly 
critics, we may be sure, of any gentleman's farming 
operations. 

Tom's argument was the old one. 

" If it pay them, it will pay me. What folly, when 
farming is positively an amusement and a pleasure to me, 
to give others all the profits of my estate ! " 

Minnie was soon fired with the same agricultural en- 
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thusiasm, as she would have been with anything else that 
promised a little variety, and a free and healthy sphere 
for her energies. Arcadian scenes rose before her poetic 
imagination, with frisking little lambs enUvening the 
prospect, most docile of cows, and picturesque milkmaids. 
Little did she dream of the cows kicking the pail over, 
or of the milkmaids throwing the stool at them in a rage, 
and then going straight to the pump to make up the 
quantity they had lost in transparent sky-blue 1 

Tom and Minnie could neither think nor talk of any- 
thing else but the pleasure and profits of their new voca- 
tion; not like any menial trade — quite a gentleman's, 
nay, a nobleman's pursuit; dukes and earls, and almost 
all the House of Lords, boasted of their apoplectic pigs, 
and fine-figured cows, to show shapes against all the 
country. 

In every way it was regarded, the enterprise seemed 
unexceptionable. 

" For, no such plan was e*er designed 
As raising crops, ' to raise the wind.* " 

Minnie viewed chiefly the pretty, tl^e pleasing, and 
the poetical side of the question. 

Tom viewed chiefly the theoretic and the science. He 
was full of new plans of growing wheat, beyond all ave- 
rages known at Brendon. He would also have the most 
ingenious machinery, to work ten times as fast as any 
labourer in the parish. 

But there was one side of the question to which neither 
of them particularly attended ; namely, the debtor-and- 
creditor side, or the loss and gain of the matter. The 
consequence was, that Tom spent as much money in ma- 
chinery as it would take years to repay ; and, as to Minnie 
— she was never so happy as when she was sending off the 
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profits of the farm in neatly-packed baskets of eggs, pork, 
or house-lamb, as farming presents to her friends. 

One of these presents is doomed never to be forgotten 
in the annals of the Langley family; — for, one day they 
killed the prettiest possible little sucking-pig, and this 
Minnie sent to the rich Mr. Samuels, forgetting he was a 
Jewl 

Of course, it was some little time before all these eco- 
nomic fallacies began to produce any staring and startling 
effect. 

Bailway Directors are not the only gentlemen who, 
*^ to make things pleasant," charge all losses and extra- 
vagance to capital, and divide and spend their receipts as 
happily as if nothing had happened. The gentleman- 
fiurmer often does the same ; and the consequence is, that 
both may remain some little time in a very charming state 
of innocence before the capital has leaked out sufl&ciently 
to correct this pleasing illusion. 

But, to enter a little on the farming operations, the 
most disappointing thing possible, enough to try the pa- 
tience of any inventive man alive, was this, that when the 
machinery wa» bought, the men showed the direst aversion 
and the most sneering unwillingness to use it. 

This was not all fix)m sheer stupidity to understand, 
what they called, "them new-fengled tools;" but there 
was a kind of rural superstition "that 'twasn't to be;" 
and even to handle them seemed Loss of caste. 

" It is a cutting of our own throats," said one. 

" It is a starving of the babby not bom," said another. 

** It will put an end to all wa^es and s^id us right away 
up to the workhouse," said a thirds 

Still, after a while, all this evaporated, or seemed to 
have evaporated, in gnmibling, andaU went to work. Tom 
rose early, and was always watching and directing his pet 
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machines, till the men became comparatively used and re- 
conciled to them : not, indeed, that they ever liked them or 
at all wished them to succeed; no, in their hearts, they were 
all against the success " of them notions," and the slightest 
hitch in the machinery, far from being met with any ready 
tact or extra exertion, brought, perhaps, three men, two 
horses, and a boy, to a dead stand in the middle of a field, 
and something like, '^ I told ye how it would be," was sure 
to come drawling out ; for that sapient remark was ever 
ready on their stupid lips. Indeed, every mishap was 
hailed as a fulfilment of their lugubrious predictions. 

" I don't see the saving of that machine," said Farmer 
Thorold. "Working Broad Meadow used to take two 
men two days in my time, sir ; and you have had two men 
and a horse, and half a day longer about it : let alone the 
job for the blacksmith in tinkering up that ^ what-d'ye- 
call-it.' " 

Every field that Tom farmed, every definite piece of 
work that he had finished, drew forth the same unpleasant 
comparisons from some one. Whether with machinery or 
without it was all the same. Three days or three men, 
with the discarded tenant, was credibly reported to have 
done as much, and done it better, than four days would do 
for the much-perplexed and puzzled landlord. 

The truth was, Tom was no match for the clodhoppers 
of Brendon. That part of their skulls which was intended 
to hold sense, some malignant power had filled up with 
deceit and cunning. 

The comjnon farmers understood this well enough. 

*' None of your nonsense, but be oflf by Saturday night," 
was their short and summary reply. " But," said Farmer 
Brown, "the gentleman has got hold of some of the biggest 
shirkers in all the parish, and if he don't get much work 
out of 'em he gets lots of lies. If lies would make the 
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com grow Squire Langley would be richer than any of us, 
and no mistake at all about it." 

The Eector shook his head, and looked on ominously. 
He had not been so many years at Brendon without 
knowing how poor a match any man of the habits and 
feelings^ of a gentleman is both for the labourer, who will 
do no more work than he is obliged to do ; and also for 
the fraternity of farmers, who look upon the gentleman as 
so much fair game and plunder. 

It soon became known that Squire Langley's was the 
most popular service all the country round, and there was 
not a labourer but would leave almost any place, as they 
said, " to oblige the gentleman." Farmer Edwards 
chuckled as he told the tale, how he had heard John 
Hodson say, in a public-house, that he could afford to 
stand a pint of beer because he was going to have a quiet 
time of it — "full-pay and half- work — down at the 
Squire's." 

All this was indeed but too faithful a representation of 
the LangJey farming' operations, even while Tom was at 
home and looking on ; but of course there was a limit to 
this : he soon grew tired of so much personal attention, 
and after that, when once the men were left to themselves, 
all the farmers said it really was spoiling all the parish — 
it was a crying shame — it was " cruel to see how they did 
idle about." One man was overheard rating another some- 
what to this effect : " Why, John," he said, " if your work 
doesn't last two days I shall be forced to finish mine in 
one ;" and, after this manner, there gradually arose a tacit 
understanding that every man should loiter and waste his 
time in one plausible and uniform ratio. 

Most persons are aware that the cost of labour is the 
great outlay in farming ; we may, therefore, imagine what 
must happen when a gentleman works at a disadvantage 
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of one pound out of three in so large an item as labour 
alone ! As to the profit of machinery — this may be much 
or little, or there may be a positive loss, according to the 
willingness of the labourer or the extent and nature of the 
farm. 

One day Mr. Eddowes, a retired cotton-spinner, put a 
very longheaded question to Tom, and that quite ino£feB- 
sively and without the least touch of satire, though it did, 
indeed, raise a point for reflection which Tom thought of 
many a long year after. 

** Mr. Langley," he said, *^ with steam or with watar- 
power, we can all check the workman, and ensure so much 
labour for so much money: the machine must go. on and 
the men must keep pace with it : but how is it possible^ 
save by incessant vigilance, to get your fair pennyworth 
of labour out of these half-cunning and half-witless clod- 
hoppers, or from a set of chattering, idle women ? ** 

The Eector thought this a very sagacious question: 
especially as he had more than once observed, that the 
moment Tom's back was turned the men would stop and 
indulge in a pipe, and the weeding-women would sit down 
to darn a stocking under the hedge. 

Tom now began to think, that of the many species of 
the great human family the one called farm-labourer 
was the queerest to manage. He complained that it was 
very much like driving a post-horse, which would trot 
away cheerfully for his proper driver, but turned dull as a 
mule with any other hand. 

However, all this seemed to have so little to do with 
scientific farming, or the principle of the thing, that Tom 
still' looked forward confidently to the result when, with a 
little more experience, his machinery and his men had 
become better acquainted with each other, and the whole 
farm was in good working order. 
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By this time Minnie had discovered on her part also, 
that farming difficulties could arise in-doors as well as out. 
She had determined there should be no such butter as 
hers, and if coaxing the dairymaid and using every kind 
of encouragement would have kept tubs pure and butter 
sweet all would have been well indeed: but, unluckily, 
Minnie had a nursery as well as a dairy to look after. Tom 
also expected a breakfast and a dinner not one whit less 
comfortable because the cook could plead on her part that 
she had a dairy as well as a kitchen : we may, therefore, 
imagine how cruel — how trying — was Minnie's disap- 
pointment to see Tom, moraing after morning, look at the 
heavy home-made bread, and smell at the butter, with a 
very sorry expression of countenance. 

At the end of the first year there was bad news from 
the farm — Minnie's favourite cow died in a most interesting 
situation. That was very hard on poor Minnie. She had 
ordered the lady-cow the best of caudle, and stood by 
while it was poured from a horn down her dying favourite's 
throat. Tom saw Minnie was out of heart ; so he affected 
to make light of it, as one of those losses to be reckoned 
in all farming calculations. The result was that neither 
he nor Minnie at all realised the fact, that it considerably 
detracted from the economy of home-made butter and 
cheese. 

Before the cow was actually dead, though positively 
comiDg to her last gasp, the head-man of the farm pro- 
posed to kill it, " in time to save its life ;" for then, he 
suggested, it could be sold with a better conscience ! — 
This alone might have proved how much they had to 
kam in the art of farming. 

But, misfortunes — least of all farming misfortunes — 
rurely come singly. On one occasion, there was a 
quantity of cheese made : Tom never forgot the date of 

p 
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this cheese, because it was made not long before his dar- 
ling Julia was bom. Well, Minnie had just then, and 
for many months after, quite enough to think of besides 
cheese ; still, if she had known anything at all about the 
matter, she would no doubt have given directions. But, 
lo and behold I when the cheeses were wanted, they were 
proved to be nearly spoiled for want of turning and wiping, 
and not fit to carry to market ! 

Tom was disposed to be angry at this, as if it were a 
very culpable piece of neglect on Minnie's part ; but now 
Minnie's spirit was up. She replied that really she did 
all she could, but considering she never pretended either 
to the habits or experience of a farmer's daughter in 
pattens and linsey-woolsey, he should never have ven- 
tured on a dairy on so large a scale. 

We are only relating what almost every amateur 
farmen will feelingly confess, if we say, that at fevery 
point and every turn Topi Langley paid more and re- 
ceived less than the heavy-looking farmers in fustian 
and corduroy. Farmer Thorold, one day, proposed this 
toast at the market table: "Here's to Squire Langley, 
and every gentleman who farms his own land." All such 
news as this crept round from the men to the maids, and 
was sure to be poured into poor ^Minnie's ear. 

But, besides working the land and raising the crops, 
no small part of farming consists in buying and selling ; 
and all this requires an agent — a man who, for- a com- 
mission on every bargain, attends markets and fairs to 
buy and sell the stock. *• 

Farmer Billings was the name of that exceedingly 
wary agent, who was quickly known in every fair to be 
buying pigs or selling sheep for the enterprising Squire of 
Langley Hall. Every farmer thought, " This is the time 
for a little easy dealing I " and men did say, that if 
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Farmer Billings ever did chance to make a good bargain 
for Squire Langley early in the day, he would, somehow 
or other, be sui'e to take 51, or lOL for his bargain before 
night ; and then he could easily buy a lot so much dearer 
for the Squire I 

** Yes," said Farmer Bratten, " and neighbour Billings 
knows how to sell, as well as how t6 buy, all in favour of 
his own book." There was a tacit understanding between 
Billings and his neighbours of this kind : " We won't, 
either of us, be too hard upon the other" — which meant, 
in less conscientious language, "You shall buy the 
Squire's hay a little cheap if you'll afterwards let me 
sell my com to you a little dear." 

That such robbery happened sometimes, there is no 
doubt; and, perhaps, few squires ever buy or sell through 
an agent without paying not only the commission — 
though that is no small deduction from profits — but, 
indirectly, they deal at a much heavier disadvantage 
still. 

However, as Tom was still very sanguine of over- 
coming all his difficulties, we will leave him for a while, 
till we have taken up other parts of the Langley history. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

HOW, ECONOMY BEING THE RULE OF THE DAT, THEY ENQAOE MISS 
DREDGER TO TEACH ALL UNDER ONE. 

The next time we went to see our friends at Langley 
Hall, Minnie, we thought, was not looking quite as well. 
She was not only some nine years older (and of this lapse 
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of time the reader must do us the favour^to take especiid 
notice)^ but she also looked as if Father Time had been 
very cross with her. Mimiie's high spirit, it is true, had 
held her own and borne her thtough many a strugj^e 
quite triumphantly : still, spirit is not strength ; and these 
noble, high-couraged creatures, of whom we say that they 
will go till they die, are not the less frail and mortal, but 
show the effects of wear and tear, and fret and fricMon^ 
even more than the dull and doughy compounds, whdti 
we so often see heavy as lead — the wrong sort to tbe 
in the oven of life. 

However, we must not forget that with ladies, as with 
butterflies, there are successive forms of development 
and various stages of existence: The bride — the wife — 
the youthful mother '■^^ and the anxious and contriving 
chaperon. 

Minnie had not yet arrived at this last stage, at Uie 
period of our visit ; but she was drawing near it. It wa« 
the season of education — life and its responsibilities wfere 
now opening; if not to her children's view, yet near 
enough to make the anxious mother, on the pinions of 
her hopes and fears, fly swiftly over the years betwe^^ 
and tremble for the days when her Sophy and her Julia 
would yearn to try an unassisted flight and to leave — we 
never know for what — the warmly-feathered parent's nest 

In this season of serious preparation, the affectionate 
mother was ftdl of patent-safety plans, short-cuts and 
contrivances, to disarm the tree of knowledge of its 
thorns ; to adopt homoeopathic doses of every bitter, and 
hoping to reduce the wayward will from a state of dis- 
location and correct wayward habits by some painless 
operation, as imder chloroform. 

But, though these were the fond mother's wishes, her 
ways seemed to lead quite in a different direction. Th/B 
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sailors have a proverb about ^^ spoiling the ship for a 
bucket of tar " — Langley Hall education was spoilt in 
the same way. The Eector's idea of living at Agony 
Point had by this time been realised in all its queer and 
crooked consequences. Whatever they did must now be 
done economically, although, of all things in which you 
must never expect to profit by a one-sided contract, we 
would particularly specify everything that depends on the 
electric energies of the brain of man or woman. 

However, Mr. and Mrs. Langley set to work with a 
governess named Miss Dredger. She was engaged on a 
perfectly honest — a fair and a clear understanding, to save 
all masters, and to cover all expenses under one : for, 
as to masters, after Tom's late experience with the 
organist, he could not possibly, with any colour of con- 
sistency, admit one inside his doors. Accordingly music, 
drawing, arithmetic, use of the globes, writing, and wax- 
flowers, this universal genius undertook to teach. She 
had also to attend to their dancing and deportment, and 
was to be their companion at all hours. 

And here it must be clearly understood that Minnie was 
of far too feeling a character not to treat the governess with 
all possible kindness and courtesy ; still, as Miss Dredger 
had deliberately professed and covenanted to be ac- 
quainted with all these arts and sciences, and thinking, 
perhaps, that the more of one the less of another, so it all 
went down to the day's work — the result was, that she 
was kept in one economical course of dtities, as if brains 
and nerves were of the toughest of all materials. She 
of course became, in a very few days, a mere apathetic 
mechanical drudge. To give her thoughts, sympathies, 
and interests general permission to be off where they 
pleased, and to work like an automaton — this was 
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essential even to life itself, and highly excusable as an act 
of pure self-preservation. 

Little hope was there indeed of Miss Dredger's ever 
kindling the smouldering flames in any ycfUthftd breast. 
Miss Dredger had no fire to spare ; she was not paid for it ; 
and she had no time to keep such intellectual fires in: 
she was a negative — a nonconductor; there was no elec- 
tricity in her whole composition ; the whole battery being 
discharged after the first three days. French became 
positively a dead language in her hands ; poetry fell flat 
as prose; and as to Schiller, she looked as she drawled 
over the lines as if she heartily sympathised with Dr. 
Tatham, who said from St. Mary's pulpit, at Oxford, that 
he "heartily 'wished your Grarman critics were drowncfod 
in the Grarman Ocean." It was, perhaps, fortunate that, 
for fear our surprise should find vent in some uncompli- 
mentary expression, we received a hint from the Eector to 
be a little guarded in our remarks. 

" I must tell you," said he, " that I quite stirred up a 
French revolution in Langley's schoolroom." 

"How so?" ' • 

^^ I pointed out that all their French grammar, beyond 
the most simple elements and accidence, was trash, or at 
the best out of place: and I seriously told Tom that so 
many pages of his churchwarden or farming accounts — a 
sore subject, I fear — would do the poor girls just as much 
good. Of course they backed me up, and declared they 
neither understood nor reraembered one word of 'the 
botheration stuff;' and Sophy, who really is a clever 
child, said that ' topping and tailing the words to fit into 
the exercise was all guess-work at last.' " 

At that very time Julia was learning, she said, " Com- 
pound Derivatives " in grammar, and Sophy was learning 
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a page of Levitical "Defilements" from Watts's Scripture 
History ! 

" Then," we said, " Mr. Farren, what will be the result 
of this blind work? — there is no education in it." 

*^Nine country-house schoolrooms out of ten — almost 
all where the father does not happen to have correct 
notions on education proper — I find in the same state. 
You ask, what comes of it? Well, life has bitters and 
repulsive duties ; so far the training, by great good luck, 
is in some way useful." 

But as to a taste for the pleasures of literature ?" 
No, no. They gain little indeed of that. It is the 
way to make them ' forswear books for ever. Still, the 
worst governess cannot altogether quench this taste where 
it exists ; but the cruel part is, that all accuracy, attention, 
reasoning, reflection, self-command, method, and preci- 
sion, as well as a memory exercised and a mind stored for 
six or seven years with all the beauties of poetry and 
wonders of creation : that this rich crop — the most certain 
return of any in mental culture — is commonly nearly all 
lost, while odds and ends of everything specious and 
perishable, like gaudy flowers without roots and planted 
out of season — this constitutes female education ! " 

"And what is the cause of this error?" 

^^One great cause is a foolish ambition, aiming at 
more than we can effect, and more than we can afford. 
The education — I mean, the expensive accomplishments 
— of a peeress, are all attempted with the limited means 
and opportunities of a poor squire. The sound and the 
solid — the substance — is sacrificed from catching at the 
shadow, which soon disappears: the tinsel rubs off, and 
the result is, a mind like my dear wife's, who, as every- 
body knows, has good natural talents, only ^r wits are like 
tools all loose in a bag; so little is her command of them." 
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We afterwards found that the Eector was quite an 
enthusiast in Education ; by which term all he understood 
was^ cultivating tastes and forming habits. 

" Only reflect," said the good man, with much deep 
feeling, "how many are the hours of life in which my 
dear little friends, Sophy and Julia, will be thrown on 
their own resources — how many the sorrows to which a 
good book is the only anodyne — how many the uneasy 
moments in which a favourite author is the best of coun- 
cillors, and his works a very pillow of repose I " 

" And you fear that Miss Dredger does not go the way 
to make our young friends take pleasure in such things?" 

" No, no. There is little hope of such a result. But 
it can't be mended, unless I can guide them a little, and 
indoctrinate their mamma with correct notions. Well, 
well," he said, musing, " I will try. However, it cannot 
be helped. It is the way of the world at the present day. 
We give the poor children stones for bread. Everything 
crude and indigestible — everything most repulsive to the 
taste of children — forms the daily diet of poor, unhappy 
young ladies." * 

Poor Miss Dredger! We have heard of a nursery 
being built apart from a house — a schoolroom, at least, 
might with advantage be placed far out of the way of the 
parents. Miss Dredger, with all her long list of arts and 
sciences, had a little unexpected relief very often. 

Tom was so fond of his children that he could rarely 
leave them a whole morning alone. Julia was his more 
especial favourite; because she happened to have been 
left at home to keep him company on one occasion when 

* Not to pull down without building up, the Author has en- 
deavoured to supply an alternative in his "Course of English 
Reading, or How and what to Study." — Longman and Co. and all 
booksellers. 
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Sophy went with her mamma on a visit to Charlotte 
Mildmay. So, Tom and Julia would frisk and play about 
together like two kittens : you would really think Tom was 
but twelve years old when you saw what a playfellow he 
made for Julia, 

Sometime after Julia had a serious illness, and himg 
for two days poised as between life and death. The dis- 
tracted father felt, when the fever had abated, and the 
lustre had begun to return to his darling's eye and the 
colour to her cheek, that he received his child almost from 
the grave ; and this tended much more to rivet the already 
strong ties of parental love. Yes, Tom was the kindest of 
fadiers ; but there is such a thing as a cruel kindness, and 
that may, perhaps, yet more plainly appear. 

So, the children were constantly being taken away 
from the schoolroom. 

** It can't matter, you know," said Sophy ; ^^ for, Mr. 
Farren says that our grammar is all a pack of rubbish ; 
and if you had to learn it, papa, you would say so too ! " 

If Miss Dredger had some days to yield to the papa, 
on other days the mother would also be weak enough to 
interfere. 

Minnie's own early education (so called) made her 
extremely incredulous of the good of lessons. She looked 
upon her children's education much as she did on the 
measles or the chicken-pox. "They must have it," she 
supposed ; but it was an infliction to be got through " in 
the mildest form:" and, provided she could reflect that 
"they had had it" — that it was over — and provided she 
had the satisfaction of feeling that no one could blame her 
for not duly inoculating them with Murray's Grrammar, or 
vaccinating them with Pinnock's History — she did not 
care whether they learnt much or little, seeing she never 
was very sanguine of any appreciable results. 
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Minnie, therefore, had no scruple in coming into the 
schoolroom and saying, "Poor things, they look quite 
pale I a good sign the lessons are not digesting this morn- 
ing. Suppose, Miss Dredger, you shut up all the books 
for this morning, and take them for a walk as far as the 
firs to see ^ the lambs,' or, perhaps, * the pretty cows,' their 
papa has bought." 

From this it will appear that, if Langley Hall was not 
a very wise family, it was, at least, a very affectionate and 
a very happy one ; and we admit, that it is of no secondary 
importance that learning should never be sought at the 
cost of love. 

We remember a child who made a wry face and showed 
the greatest aversion whenever she saw the apothecary. 
Certain very strict papas and mammas forget that " a reign 
of terror" is no part of a patriarchal government. Indeed, 
such persons would do well to delegate the painful task to 
others, and, if there must be hatred, to be hated by proxy. 

But Tom had nothing of the martinet in his paternal 
rule; and Minnie was equally far froni that character 
which imagination will persist in conjuring up — some- 
thing high-capped, not sweet, but dry, negative, positive, 
and imperative — whenever we pass a ^^ Finishing Aca- 
demy." 

This being the state of the Langley family at the time 
of which we are speaking, Tom had occasion — or, at least, 
he thought he had — to go to London. 
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HOW TOM, DESIRING TO BETTER HIMSELF, GOES TO LONDON, AND WHAT 
HE HEARS ABOUT DIVERS THINGS AND PERSONS. 

There is a certain vague and indescribable feeling with 
family men, more especially if they cannot make both ends 
meet, that they needs must go to London. A decided 
change in their financial affairs, they are well aware, sooner 
or later must be made, and London being the place for 
business, they soon satisfy their conscience that it is well 
worth a journey, to keep up old acquaintance, to make 
interest for their family, and to talk about the money- 
market, and hear what is going on. 

** I am altogether out of the way down at Brendon," 
said Tom. " I am out of the stream. I am buried alive. 
No one knows what chances I have lost by leading such a 
life as this. Only think of Sir Edward Alex ; what busi- 
ness he contrives to do, and that without following any 
profession any more than myself ! " 

Sophy and Julia brightened up at the thoughts of papa 
going to London ; well knowing that he never went away 
from home without bringing pretty things — enough to 
astonish all the shops in Arminster — home in his port- 
manteau. 

But Minnie always paused a little, whe^i she heard of 
the name of Sir Edward Alex. Her wise and ever-loving 
friend, Charlotte Mildmay, had said emphatically, more 
than once, " I don't like that man at all, Minnie." 

But Minnie, without any prejudice against the mind 
or manners of Sir Edward, could never get over his conduct 
to Bella. 
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Minnie's code of morals was far more strict than Tom's 
— Minnie's law of honour was utterly uncompromising: 
what Tom smoothed away as " a failing," " a weak point 
in Sir Edward's character/' and as "following a course, 
too much the way of the world" — Minnie denounced as 
living in all sin and wickedness. She asked if such a man 
could believe in any religion, or ever dare go to church? 
and she strenuously, and indeed unanswerably, maintained, 
that unless he meditated the probability of marrying 
another, and basely abandoning Bella after all, he could 
not possibly have any objection to fulfil his promise, and to 
marry Bella at once. 

Neither could Minnie bear the name of Bella. On 
this point Tom was far more emphatic. He accused 
Minnie of want of charity, and of harsh judgment, and 
then he found himself in a very ludicrous dilenuna. 
Unless he blackened Sir Edward's character with touches 
of the deepest dye, he could not possibly give BeUa the 
least shade of white. 

Still, Bella's vindication required all of Tom's tact and 
eloquence, because Minnie did not much like the idea of 
Tom going, as she said — for, it was part of her character 
always to put the plainest thoughts into the plainest words 
— among company of a very second-rate and questionable 
description. 

It was evident that Minnie, as she admitted, did not 
know, and " did not want to know, anything about such 
people;" and, we trust, that most right-minded ladies 
would feel equally averse to sully their imaginations either 
with their faults or their defence. But Minnie classed 
the whole fallen race as bad and utterly vicious, without 
one redeeming quality. She little thought that an appeal, 
far more eloquent than words, would one day prove the 
injustice of so sweeping a condemnation. 
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However, Minnie, after some consideration, was by 
no means unwilling that Tom should go — in spite of Sir 
Edward, Bella, and all — because she knew he would call 
at Dr. Smoothall's, and see her dear boy Willie at the 
school, on his way home. 

Arrived in town, Tom went first to see Sir Edward 
Alex. Bella, though disposed to be friendly, was evidently 
imder considerable restraint. It had not escaped her 
observation, that the usual little kind postscript, or words 
of remembrance, had become more and more rare, till 
they had dropped clean out of the " new style" alto- 
gether, from the date of Tom's marriage. So, feelings 
of restraint were inevitable with Bella. Any inquiry after 
his wife and family was difficult. The most natural and 
obvious reply was one that could not very easily be made. 
How could he say that he hoped one day to introduce 
them to her? How could he deliver any little polite 
message — as a married man has a standing order for 
advancing whenever courtesy requires — on behalf of his 
wife? 

He was gratified to see that she and Sir Edward lived 
on good terms ; and, as a proof of it, that she could com- 
mand his purse, do much as she pleased, and importune 
and dictate to him, crossing him in little things, and 
always having something to say wherewith to qualify 
every proposal -r- in a manner truly conjugal. 

Sir Edward seemed very busy, and to have irons 
innumerable in the fire* He was already quite a rail- 
tmy authority. He reminded Tom that he had long 
aifice told him that a man of any sense ought to turn 
his money over pretty fast in these days. He quizzed 
Tom's farming; said he seriously doubted its being profit- 
able; and told Tom that, if ever he should be lucky 
enough to save any of his money out of the mud and the 
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mire, his best plan would be, after so impressive a lesson 
about country speculations, to come up to London. 

After parting from Sir Edward, Tom dropped in at 
the bank in Lombard Street, and saw Nat Foster. Foster 
was very busy in his private room ; greeted Tom wannly 
as an old, and, we know, a much-respected acquaintance, 
all the more welcome as a family man ; and then, apolo- 
gising for a very brief interview, he invited Tom to dine 
with him in Eaton Square. 

At dinner — or rather, at that best of all times for a 
little quiet talk of days gone by, when the ladies have 
retired and two old friends draw their chairs up to the 
fire — the conversation turned, as usual, on what had 
become of old acquaintances. 

Tom was surprised ; and every man, once living as a 
man about town, ever will be surprised, to hear of the 
many who, in diflferent ways, had come to grief. 

The conversation was much of this kind : 

^^ Do you see much of Grrinfield, Foster ? He was 
an old schoolfellow of yours, I think." 

" Oh, no ! times are altered. Age makes all the 
difference. For a young scamp you may make some 
allowance ; he may be sowing his wild oats : but as to 
an old rake, when the seeds sown have shot up again in 
an inveterate and tangled crop of vices — as a family 
man I must, indeed, keep clear of him." 
And what of Wragley ? " 

Well, Wragley was not a bad fellow. I know you 
thought so: I thought the same. His principles would 
have been strong enough, only his temptations he took 
care always should be stronger. He was always involving 
himself in such desperate scrapes, and thus tempting 
Satan to tempt him. The end was that, being admitted 
into Eamsay and Martin's house, after a time something 
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was said to be wrong, and Wragley was shipped oflf, with- 
out being allowed much voice in the matter, to work in 
one of their corresponding houses in the West Indies." 

** Very like being transported ! " -^ 

" Much the same. The staid and steady-going 
relative, who holds the purse, has a strangely despotic 
power over the mere plague of the family who has re- 
duced himself to beggary." 

Wragley was cousin to Harry Harter, was he not ? " 
Yes, and Harry Harter is in no position to help 
him. You know Harry was a good scholar, and a clever 
fellow in every respect, and started with a good income. 
But he was a heedless, hair-brained fellow. Some one 
said that Harry was bom with half a bottle of champagne 
in him, and had never yet got rid of the sparkling effer- 
vescence. Such spirits I Such good humour I Such a 
purple sunshine seemed to warm and mellow every day 
alike." 

" Well, but a man cannot go through the world 
hallucinated thus." 

*^ Oh, no I and so it proved. He spent nearly his 
last shilling. Then tried for employment. I used to 
meet him in the reading-room of the British Museum — 
quite a clover-field is that to a certain class of bees, who 
go to sip from many a flower of literature, and carry back 
the honey to their little cells, and there prepare it, not for 
future, but for present use and sustenance. Poor fellows I 
I know them by their looks, and deeply pity them. And 
Harry, I soon saw, was one of the busy number. Then 
he applied to the publishers, with the best of testimonials : 
but Paternoster Eow is not true to its name : it does not 
cast a very fatherly look upon any one. Indeed, as to 
business habits and punctuality, you had only to look into 
Harry's face, and you could prove an alibi of everything 
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of the kind. The end of it was, he was starved into being 
an usher at a school ; where, quite seedy and threadbare^ 
my brother accidentally found him, while going to see hid 
boy, at Hammersmith. Poor Harry knew my brother at 
a glance, and nervously turned away his face, and seemed 
choked with shame and contending feelings: however, 
Harry looked a little smarter for the interview in the 
course of a week." 

" And can nothing be done for him ? Is poor Harry 
there now?" 

** No, I am happy to say Harry has once more a 
chance of living as a gentleman. An aunt died, and left 
him an annuity of 200^. a-year. As soon as Harry heard 
these truly welcome tidings he wrote my brother a veiry 
pleasing — a very gratifying letter, with a request to be 
favoured with the bill for the clothes. * It would do his 
heart good to discharge it,' he said, feelingly : * and the 
kind donor could put by the amount, if he pleased, for 
some other silly fellow smarting imder the natural conse- 
quences of his own riot and extravagance.' We after- 
wards discovered that Hcurry had written in similar terms 
to all — not a few — who had relieved him in his distress $ 
writing in much the same form of words, that ^ he hoped 
they would now have the satisfaction of seeing that he 
could take care of himself for the future.' " 

It was time now to join the ladies, though the list of 
ruined men was not exhausted. 

" I could tjU you," said Tom, " of A. C , who died 

in Nottingham Hospital." 

" And I," said Foster, " have yet to mention that E. 

B -, one of the most fashionable men of my day at 

Oxford, died in Grloucester Union." 

The reader may think that these are more cases than 
would fall imder the observation of any one man. But 
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not SO. We seriously believe that, so perilous is the con- 
dition of idle young men, early their own masters, beset 
with craving appetites from within, and with a swarm of 
sharpers, no less ravenous, from without, that many a man, 
conversant with London life, can coimt as painful cases 
from the number of his quondam acquaintance. 

Indeed, the " history of the Isle of Dogs," or of men 
who ** go to the dogs," remains to be written yet. But 
happy are we to bear testimony that, though we have 
known one Etonian — yet young — sweeping a crossing, and 
another helping in a painfully menial occupation, yet we 
cannot remember a single instance in which any man fell 
painfully low from pure misfortune, nor, indeed, from the 
consequence of any slight and venial errors or imprudence; 
no, we could not mention one who had not, by wilful and 
reckless conduct, set utterly at defiance the repeated exer- 
tions of his friends. 

In the course of the evening Tom remembered that 
the question he had put to Foster about Sir Edward 
had not received any definite answer. Tom drew up to 
Foster, therefore, while the ladies were at the piano, and 
endeavoured to draw him into conversation, in a con- 
fidential imder-tone, as to Sir Edward and his boasted 
financial operations. In this Tom did not succeed. Foster 
seemed always to have some cause of interruption just at 
the moment the name was introduced. 

Still, Tom thought it quite accidental : he did not re- 
flect that silence was the very habit of a banker's life, and 
that, for the most part, no class of men know more about 
their neighbours, or say less. 

It was observable, however, that when Tom said he 
rather wanted to consult Foster, his friend, about some 
matter of business, and the manner of making most 

Q 
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interest of his money, Foster immediately lent a ready 
ear. 

*^No lengthened audience is required for that, Langley : 
you are a family man, and out of business. Then the 
funds — the funds is the only investment for you — no- 
thing else should be thought of." 

This was not the kind of answer Tom wanted. Every 
man who is sufficiently interested in any matter to make 
it the subject of a serious question asks, of course only 
nominally, for his friend's opinion, but really for a con- 
firmation of his own. 

Tom therefore suggested, that surely all men did not 
limit themselves to so small a percentage ? 

"Then," said Foster, "if you want a large income 
ev«ry year, by far the best plan is to sell out part of your 
capital to make it up." 

"But, my good fellow, surely you are not serious? 
Why, Foster, is this the advice of a family man like you?" 

*^Now then we are coming to the point," replied 
Foster. *^ If you change from the funds to any five-per- 
cent stock, this is only another way of living upon your 
capital. I see it every day. The man dies ; his executors 
must realise — and the ten thousand pounds have dwindled 
down to eight or nine. In other words, what I add to my 
interest, I take from my security " 

" Well, but some men are more lucky, and ^*' 

" Lucky ! yes, yes, I see much of that here, and both 
sides of the question ; but that is not my line of business. 
I cannot enter into the sphere of luck, any further than 
to say that it is a game for men of large fortune — where 
the loss is immaterial, and where there are many specula- 
tive investments, as it were, to insure one against the other. 
But you must always remember, that where the gain can- 
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not be enough to alter a man's position, whereas the loss 
would throw his family on the mercy of this rude world, 
why, then — heavy indeed, are the odds that you have 
against you." 

But every man at all conversant with human nature 
will anticipate that Tom could not leave the matter here. 
No. He could not endure to leave oflf without something 
more consolatory than this advice, which implied no less 
than this, that Tom's case was desperate, and no new 
schemes, speculations, or investment could mend matters 
in the least. No, of course not. Who does not really 
pity the poor fellow ? Actually to be told that, in spite 
of all the claims of his family — of " what was expected 
of Langley Hall," from time immemorial, in Brendon, 
and in spite of the many things that a man of spirit 
**must do," — to be told, we say, anything as matter-of-fact 
as this, that if all he had was little, he must yet learn to 
live on less ! No ; the thing was impracticable : positively 
something else must be thought of. 

Tom ventured, therefore, one more question, but only 
to draw forth a very long-headed and memorable reply. 

** But do I not hear of men making commonly some 
fifteen or twenty per cent in business ? " 

"In business, yes: but then it is the business that 
brings this rich return, and not simply the money. Capital 
has two kinds of value : a very limited value where there 
is no labour added to it, which is your case ; but an inde- 
finite value when it simply serves as the tools or imple- 
ments of productive industry. — Nine-tenths of the losses 
we hear of, result from the man who does not add the 
labour, expecting the profits of the man who does." 

Tom related this line of reasoning to Sir Edward. 

" Nothing can be more true," was his remark. " And 
the object of these new companies is to combine the capital 
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of idle men with the labour of men both of industry and 
experience, like your friend, Nat Foster." ' 

This was very encouraging to Tom. The feet that 
the said idle men thereby become, technically, sleeping 
partners in these great concerns, with the usual liability of 
awaking to a sense of their position rather late — the^&ct, 
as the Rector would express it, that to labour by proxy is 
\ not the law of Providence, but an evasion which attempted 
wholesale brings down wholesale retribution— this Tom, 
like half of England about that time, had yet to find out 
for himself. 

No doubt some persons may be eager to ask whether 
Foster did not more pointedly or emphatically apply his 
prudential maxims to the case of his friend. Surely, he 
must have seen a little of the natural inclination of his 
mind? 

The answer is, that a man in Foster's position is 
always seeing this : he is almost daily in the painful posi- 
tion of finding men bent on a course fraught with dajiger 
— dangel: as palpable to his long experience as is the im- 
prudence of the child to the foresight of the parent — and 
that without the power to stop them. Men like Foster, 
therefore, soon abate a little of their natural fire and en- 
thusiasm; their hearts would be torn to pieces if they 
allowed themselves to take so near and acute an interest) 
in the operations of their friends. They have long learnt 
that urgent advice does little good. They content them- 
selves, therefore, with laying down the line prescribed by 
long experience, and leaving matters to take their course. 

However, Foster took leave of Tom in a very cordial 
and friendly way ; and said that if his interest could at 
any time avail his family, he should be always ready to 
exert himself in his behalf. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

HOW MASTER WILLIE LANGLEY OUTGROWS HIS MAMMA, AND IS SENT TO 
DR. SMOOTHALL'S, WITH VARIOUS OPINIONS THEREUPON. 

We often aim at one thing in this life and hit another. 
A man often thinks some journey on business is so much 
lost time and money, and yet indirectly results arise of 
much importance to his future welfare. 

It is to be hoped that this may prove the case in the 
present instance: for, Tom left London anything but 
satisfied. Sir Edward's remarks would have fired him 
with sanguine hopes, were it not that Mr. Foster carried 
a stronger moral infiuence, and did much to qualify Tom's 
confidence in high interest, cent-per-cent profits, and 
handsome dividends. 

However, after making the promised purchases for 
Sophy and Julia, Tom determined to return by the way 
of Dr. Smoothall's, and to give Minnie an agreeable sur- 
prise by bringing home her darling Willie, to begin his 
holidays a little earlier than the regular day for breaking 
up. 

Master Willie we have not yet introduced. It is 
remarkable how often the boy is the mother's favourite. 
Where there is only one son, this is almost invariably the 
case; and Willie was really a handsome boy with fine 
open countenance, and an easy, soft, and affectionate dis- 
position. Minnie thought there never was such a boy. 
He had beautiful curly locks, which Minnie delighted at 
seeing flow down his back; indeed she was quite sorry 
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when the time came that she was obKged to adopt a less 
girlish style, and cut them off. 

Minnie really doted upon the boy from the cradle; 
her cabinet contained many a little remembrance of his 
childish days : such as locks of hair of various dates, and 
one pretty pair of tiny blue shoes — being one of the many 
presents of his godmother, Charlotte Mildmay. These 
were especially treasured and fondly looked at in the long, 
long months of his absence, Minnie almost wished he 
could be always a child — so as never to be taken from 
her, always to be yearning for her, clinging to her, and 
depending upon her love and nurture, as much as while he 
was small enough to wear these little shoes. 

However, Master Willie grew fast and strong, and 
quite as saucy and mischievous as other boys. The papa 
began to complain : he said it was a positive duty to send 
him to school. The quiet of- his house and conscience 
both pleaded for the same thing. And — must we con- 
fess it ? — every month it was more and more apparent — if 
not to Minnie, at all events to all lookers-on, such is the 
hard fate of all fond mothers — that the love and affection 
grew more and more on one side. Then Minnie had for- 
midable rivals in the horses and dogs, the rabbits, the 
farm-boys who went birds'-nesting, and Mother Hodge, 
who kept the loUipop-shop ; even the carpenter and the 
village blacksmith, all ever ready to humour Master 
Willie Langley by the use of a tool, or by mending a 
rabbit-hutch — all tended to divide the boy's affections, 
such as they were, with the ever-loving, ever-yearning, 
ever-constant and anxious mother. 

It is instructive to watch a nest of little birds : while 
yet unfledged and helpless they may perhaps enable us to 
realise the sentiment of parental love and filial depend- 
ence; but observe them a little later, as at stage the 
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second : they now seem all mouth and throat : the craving 
and the ravenous is the only idea that they suggest. Go 
again a week or two later : they now feel their strength, 
and there seems one only instinct, namely, to desert and 
forget the parent bird — to fly away and to be clear of 
her warmly lined and marvellously constructed nest for 
ever 1 

There is something painfully human in all this I 

It was a sadly trying day for Minnie when Tom said, 
after some months talking of it, and habituating his mind 
as well as Minnie's to the thoughts of so momentous a 
step, that he positively must inquire about a school. 
Still, Minnie stipulated that she should have a voice in 
the selection. 

The Eector drily quoted the case of the fond and 
careful mamma, who said that her dear boy was only al- 
lowed to play in a padded room; whereupon some one 
was so unsympathetic as to ask whether the boy was after- 
wards to live in a padded world. 

Minnie laughed and flipped her old friend with her 
glove, and said he must not be too severe upon her. 

But when Dr. Smoothall's prospectus was laid before 
Minnie, as that of an establishment strongly recommended 
by Mrs. Burnett, whose boy had even survived the scar- 
latina there; as also by Mrs. Holland's daughter-in-law, 
who had never in her life seen such mending and packing 
up, with correct inventory, on the top of the box ; and 
thirdly, by Mrs. Willis, who was equally loud in praise of 
the washing and small-tooth combing; — when all these 
positive essentials and ostensibles were so respectably wit- 
nessed, then to read not only about Latin and Greek, but 
of a whole list of ologiea into the bargain, besides the 
Smoothall attention to "manners" — in which Willie's 
usual attitude of sitting with one shoe under him and 
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both elbows upon the table, showed room for improve- 
ment; as also ** morals," — of which Willie asked the 
English, and Minnie felt puzzled to explain it ; and, to 
crown all, when Minnie read, "No corporal punishment;" 
why then the conclusion was irresistible — the choice was 
made ; and Dr. Smoothall was hailed and greeted as quite 
a merciful dispensation to ease those sinking fears that in 
Minnie's mind were associated with the very name of a 
boy's school and classical education. 

** There is to be no whipping, Mr. Farren," said 
Minnie. 

. ** There is to be no work, Mrs. Langley," was the 
reply. 

" The boy is to be taught with a view to the require- 
ments of after life," said Minnie. 

" Then I am sure you won't endure that : hard work, 
self-denial. Spartan discipline, Mrs. Langley. The power 
of saying *No' to * self and partner,' besides being accli- 
matised for the colder latitudes of this terrestrial globe." 

" But what has that to do with your favourite Latin 
and Greek?" retorted Minnie. 

*' It has a great deal to do with five or six years of 
that drill and discipline hardly to be found but at one of 
our old grammar-schools," replied her inexorable an- 
tagonist. 

All this line of argument was, very naturally, too much 
for Minnie — kind mothers entrust to the instincts of the 
heart no little of the reasoning operations which men do 
all by the head. 

Minnie said she was afraid Mr. Farren was quite one 
of the old-fashioned flogging generation. She had heard 
that, at these schools of rude discipline, this bracing atmo- 
sphere, recommended as a hardening process against the 
keener blasts of after-life, meant, in plain language, no 
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less than this — that her dear Willie should be made a fag 
or a drudge — a lighter of fires, himself doomed to shiver 
in the cold — a toaster of muflSus, with no time to eat his 
own— and a warming-pan in ordinary for four or five beds 
before he dared creep into one himself. 

Many a mamma will sympathise with Minnie. They 
will say with her, If life has its trials, these trials must 
come — we will not send our dear boys to inoculate them 
precociously with vice or with misery, for the slight chance 
of their having in later years either the one or the other 
in a milder form in the natural way. 

No doubt time was when many a poor boy was cruelly 
treated, by the neglect of masters and by a half-savage set 
of school-fellows. But those were days when the habits of 
the fathers as well as the habits of the sons were far more 
rough and unfeeling. In those days small schools, in 
point either of manners and of morals — vice and violence 
being not even qualified by any public opinion — had no 
advantage over larger numbers, which also, we believe, to 
be the case at the present time. Boys are far less happy 
at any Dr. Smoothall's, and are not half as likely to be 
broken of sneaking, dishonourable, and ungentlemanlike 
practices, as at a large public school, with its inspiriting 
traditions and its code of unwritten laws, which, however 
imperfect, are decidedly better than none. 

Little as we are disposed to vindicate bullying and 
tyranny, either among boys or men, we cannot but feel 
that parental tenderness leads too far the other way. ** To 
be kiUed by kindness " is no mere figure of speech ; and of 
this we fear that the history of Master Willie Langley will 
be a standing proof and memorial to all who hear it. The 
greenhouse-plant must not be too suddenly exposed to 
nipping frosts ; and parents would do well to remember, 
that, in the battle of Ufe, there are quite as many hard 
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knocks to encounter as in former times — nay more ; com- 
petition is fiercer, and a single false step less easy to re- 
cover — wherefore, just a little of camp life, as a gradual 
initiation, may, at the cost of some present discomfort, 
save some dear son from sinking under the hardships of 
his first campaign. 

And so it came to pass that Willie Langley was sent 
to Dr. Smoothall's, whose system was that much in fashion 
at the present day — to general-knowledge them into uni- 
versal-ignorance — to administer volatile essences of every- 
thing — to despise (what few understand) the hard drill 
and discipline of a classical school, involving as it does, 
and what no English or " modem " establishment ever can 
do, the sharpening and the setting of the wits to a/n, ex- 
tent that makes all after studies easy, and all the self- 
teaching (the only teaching) of life systematic and 
effective — and to send the poor unhappy youth into life 
with a mind like a badly-tempered blade, and that loose 
in the handle, doomed to bend and blunt before every 
obstacle through which it ought to hew its way. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

HOW TOM FINDS THAT HIS FAMILY WILL GROW, BUT HIS INCOME WON'T, 

One of the favourite expressions of the Socialist lecturers 
used to be this : that man, instead of being held respon- 
sible for his actioDs, was entitled to pity, as the " victim 
of a combination of unhappy circumstances." 

Many a family-man has felt a very strong claim to be 
judged by this truly indulgent philosophy. There are 
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certain grooves in life ; when once in, you find it very 
hard to get out. There are certain steep incKnes — and 
if once you begin to slip, the head turns more and more 
giddy, the impulse is stronger and stronger — ties thicken, 
difficulties increase, and the unhappy man is truly " the 
victim of circumstances," beyond his power of controL 

A " genteel income " has no kind of tendency to in- 
crease, but the expenses of a ** genteel family " grow and 
expand beyond all calculation. Not only does the jacket 
take more cloth for the boy, and the dresses more breadths 
for the girls, but the unhappy father is beset with the 
clamours of so many several progenies of ideas, notions, 
** proper pride," not to mention follies, scrapes, debts, and 
absurdities of all kinds ; till the poor man's dilemma posi- 
tively amounts to this — household misery if he does cry 
** Stop 1" and ruin if he does not. 

It is easy to say, " Make both ends meet," when, from 
a hundred insidious and subtle causes, everything is grow- 
ing tighter and tighter. It is easy to say, " Eeform, Mr. 
Langley." — "Mr. Langley, I would be resolute, and say 
* No ' at once." This is all very easy for a man not trou- 
bled with any heart or aflfections ; but if you cannot carry 
your point without sad and sorry faces aroxmd your table, 
your mastery is a loss after alL 

Eeader, look back to the days of your youth, and say 
if you ever could realise the idea, often as you heard it 
expressed, that your xmhappy parent really could not aflford 
anything ? Did not the family fortune suggest ideas of a 
boundless kind, so much so that all the little " 'tis buts " 
seemed but as a grain from a sandheap ? Did the idea 
that your parents must deny themselves to give to you, 
and that many a day and night they have passed pacing 
distracted on the grassplot, or tossing restless in their beds, 
solely on your — yes, your very own most thoughtless, 
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most thankless^ importuning^ and clamorous account ? — 
Did that ever make any deep and moving impression upon 
your sanguine and pleasure-loving mind ? 

Willie Langley was, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, of a very troublesome age — too old to be treated as a 
boy ; too young to be trusted as a man. He was a finely- 
grown youth : with all of his mother's fire in his eye, and 
much of her vivacity and easy goodnature, but he had not 
quite that self-command and composure which charac- 
terise the "fellow" who has measured himself already 
with a good average section of the world he is about to 
enter, and who thus has found his proper place and level 
at a public school of five or six hundred boys. Dr. 
Smoothall never corrected him ; Mrs. Smoothall indulged 
him for the sake of the Langley connexions ; and the Miss 
Smoothalls, from the time he wore long-tailed coats, flirted 
with him and flattered him, and now, being nearly nine- 
teen years of age, Mr. William Langley could leave his 
newly-engraved visiting-card, and was invited by every 
one around. 

With his mother and sisters there was no one to be 
compared to Willie. He could not only dress in the style 
most captivating in the eyes of Minnie and the sisters, 
but could find his way into Arminster, smoke cigars, play 
billiards, and give proof of other expensive habits, which, 
one by one, the father had felt it wise to break through : 
but now his economy was all in vain ; for, behold the same 
expenses once more revived in the habits of the son ! 

This discovery was not only very trying, but it was 
also very disappointing and very perplexing to Tom 
Langley. He often complained to Minnie that he never 
intended his boy should be brought up with such habits. 
He had always promised himself that Willie's rearing 
should be ordered quite differently. The truth was, he 
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had himself seen the absurdity and folly of all this style 
and fashion in mere boys, and was quite taken by surprise 
at finding that the smart of the father never serves for 
the son ; still less did he reflect that the wisest of parents 
too often are like the hen at the side of the pond, when 
all her cackling cannot restrain the watery excursions of 
the ducks. 

Money, money, money, was now the constant cry, if 
not of Master Willie, at least of sundry tradespeople and 
claimants various on his behalf. Poor Minnie talked and 
lectured, and used her fond maternal arts of suasion — all 
in vain. Willie was always asking the mother to ask 
the father, and the father was now becoming soured and 
irritable. It cost him an effort to say No, and therefore 
the word ** No *' more and more frequently began to burst 
forth with angry remonstrance, with sharp detonating 
monosyllables, and wifh a desperate ebullition of feeling 
which ruffled the whole family, and flung a dark cloud 
over breakfast, dinner, and tea, for one or two days 
together. 

On all these occasions Willie really thought himself 
a very injured individual. 

In one sense this was true. 

Willie had been reared with one set of habits ; now he 
was to be launched into another. 

The father had kept up the appearance of a man very 
far richer than he really was, and now the boy was 
virtually taking him at his own valuation, with ideas and 
expectations according to it. 

Willie had been reared as if all the world were made 
for him, and now he was to be satisfied with a very in- 
significant comer of it. 

Willie had been mixed and moulded to the tem- 
perature of the very tropics of luxury and indulgence. 
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and now first heard of a frigid zone, where all was bleak 
and barren, fit only for the hardy sons of rigid self- 
denial. 

Tom and Minnie began to talk seriously about this 
state of things ; they counted the cost of his education. 

In his education he had never been stinted for any- 
thing. But the boy was still wrapped in the web of 
selfish habits, and self with a boy is all his little world, 
and all his narrow sphere. 

"Willie has been taught this — Willie has been 
taught that," said Minnie; "everything practical and 
useful in life that we could possibly think of, Mr. 
Farren." 

" My dear, good lady," said the Eector, most fondly 
and emphatically, "the Dr. Smoothalls impart all know- 
ledge at the sacrifice of self-knowledge; and of all the 
useful knowledge in the Penny Cydopc^ia, there is 
nothing half as useful as learning when to say that one 
word, iVb, to ourselves and others." 

His extravagance is frightful !" said Minnie. 
Extravagance is only one form of self-indulgence," 
replied the Eector ; " and with the present hothouse system 
of boy-culture, extravagance is already one of the most 
striking of the evil fruits. Boys used to be tempted with 
tops and balls, and cakes and apples ; but now they vie in 
fancy ties, and studs, and foppery, and tavern bills, and 
borrow money at the tailor's, to be charged the parent 
with the clothes I A boy used to look happy at the small 
cost of half-a-crown, and now I cannot look at a neigh- 
bour's son in the school-yard under half-a-sovereign. It 
is a sad and painful truth, that debts and extravagance — 
long the crying shame of Oxford and Cambridge — are 
beginning at our schools ! " ' 

" And what are parents to do ? " asked Minnie. 
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** Simply to treat children as children — to keep them 
in the background, as of the least possible importance, 
and teach them never to expect the indulgences of older 
persons. Boys used to boast of how they * roughed it' — 
they used to exult in what they endured, and made light 
of — to be hardy was to be manly — the modem school- 
boy they would have called a Spoony and a Fop. In 
one word, the boys were acclimatised more nearly to the 
chilly temperature of real life. True, the discipline was 
somewhat too severe, but the sorrow and the smart ended 
with the day." 

** And now " said Minnie, sorrowfully. 

*^ And now," continued the Eector, " the sorrow and 
the smart may last them — for a life I " 

This was a true prophecy of the future of Willie 
Langley. 

Poor Minnie felt rather sorrowfuL Still, she did hope 
better things. Surely, " no one ever could be hard upon 
her own dear Willie." 

One thing, however, was plain: things could not 
remain as they were. Willie was too old for correction 
of any kind, and being self-willed, and not dreaming he 
could be in the wrong as long as he limited his expecta- 
tions to the style of his friends — albeit they were sons of 
far richer parents— he would now answer again, and try 
the temper of his father, which before had been fast 
changing for the worse, and Minnie lived in daily fear 
either of some expensive scrape out of doors or of some 
painful quarrel within. 

Professions were now discussed ; but Willie had ** no 
taste " for any kind of work. Books were his abhorrence, 
and figures he liked still less. " No high stool and quill- 
driving for me," was his usual expression for nearly all 
the occupations that could be proposed. 
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But while something for Willie to do, and what to do 
with Willie, were questions which daily forced themselves 
upon the attention and the anxious deliberations of Tom 
and Minnie, there was another sore subject — another 
source of family disquiet, another standing grievance, 
which pressed more and more heavily upon them. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

HOW TOM ABRIVES AT THE 00NCLU8I0N THAT GENTLEMAN-FAEMINO 

DOES NOT ANSWER. 

Bt this time Squire Langley's farming made no litde 
talk. Topics of conversation are always scarce in a place 
like Brendon, and no topics are more palatable to the 
naughtier part of our nature than those which lead to 
that tart and slightly-acidulated gossip, which turns on 
the misdeeds and misfortunes of those around us. 

In most country drawing-rooms there are certain stiff 
and chilly minutes before dinner, and a far more com- 
fortable and self-satisfied time after dinner ; and nothing 
brightens up and enlivens the conversation more than 
when some one starts some local topic, causing shrewd 
conjectures about a neighbour's plans, and ominous an- 
ticipations of what the end may possibly turn out to be. 

Every one knows that in life, as in backgammon, 
there is a cruel satisfaction in hitting a blot in our neigh- 
bour's game ; besides which, virtue, propriety, and good 
sense furnish nothing worthy of remark : but storms that 
have passed, or breakers a-head, are far more exciting 
than smooth and safe sailing, whether in the log-book or 
in lifel 
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Of this kind of criticism Tom and Minnie had the 
honour of forming no small part at every dinner at which 
they happened not to be present ; neither were Tom and 
Minnie allowed to remain long in ignorance of the diver- 
sion and chit-chat they were so good as to afford. For, 
tale-bearers, gloating, as usual, over the news at which 
they pretended to be highly indignant, were about as 
common in Brendon as in other places. 

Minnie could not help feeling much disconcerted : she 
could not bear the idea of being conquered, or failing in 
anything; and while she knew that her taste, style, and 
superiority, and elegant arrangements within-doors, were 
accounted perfection, she was all the more sorry and im- 
patient at the thought that the Langley reputation would 
have suffered in consequence of this most worrying and 
provoking farm. 

But this was only part of Minnie's trials. 

We once heard a lady feelingly observe, that **if a 
man would make his wife and family supremely uncom- 
fortable, and to live for ever on the fret, only let him 
enter upon gentleman-farming. 

" From the time my husband began his farming, we 
lived in one intermittent fever of worry and annoyance. 
The milk and the butter at breakfast, the meat or the 
fowls at dinner, or, perhaps, the unprofitable crops we 
could see from the window, or dreaded to pass as we took 
a walk in the lanes, all served to touch the same jarring 
string, and made us wretched for the rest of the day." 

Such was the state of Minnie's feelings ; though, all 
the time, she was very little aware of the heavy losses 
sustained, and the rate at which Tom's money in the 
funds was nmning out. Indeed, money was a subject to 
which she had a natural unwillingness to allude. The 
loss of her small allowance affected her very deeply. 

R 
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Nothing, it is true, could be kinder than Tom's conduct 
ever since that painful occajsion; still, the consciousness 
that she was able to provide at least her own clothes and 
pocket-money, and pay sundry small expenses, had been 
a great satisfaction to her: and, now that every penny 
which she spent, and even the presents that Tom feel- 
ingly suggested to her father and mother, came all from 
one purse, the consequence was, that money became one 
of those subjects — and we all have one — which made her 
nervous and silent, and one which she was always disposed 
to waive, and ask no particular questions. 

But Tom began to grow very uneasy : year after year 
he had been selling out his capitaL The cause of ex- 
ceeding his income was, first of all, to keep pace with the 
richer establishments around, and to preserve the dignity 
of Langley HalL That alone had dipped into csq)ital at 
the rate of 300L a-year ; and now, in a ssmguine attempt 
to add to his income, he was losing on his farm at least 
150L a-year more. 

It is bad enough for a man to feel himself a fool ; but 
to be conscious that his friends know it too, is more pain- 
ful stilL Tom's farming losses were not only suspected, 
but confidently talked of, and even exaggerated. Envious 
neighbours tried Minnie's patience cruelly with that which 
is the very essence of impertinence, though administered 
often in its mildest form — that is, they were always 
either " regretting the dying lambs," " hoping better of 
the damaged hay," or " condoling for the blight in the 
com," or disease in the potato-field. 

Still, Tom kept his own counsel, and therefore flat- 
tered himself, that however much people might guess, 
they could not positively know that on the balance his 
farm was a loss. But there was also a rapid wasting of 
his consols — a far sorer subject, and one which must be 
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known to the very persons from whom he would most 
gladly have concealed it. 

We have already introduced the father of Fred Audrey. 
This old gentleman, tired of doing nothing, had taken a 
share in the County Bank, in which Fred also had an in- 
terest. So, of course, he could not fail to observe, and to 
talk over with his son Fred, the growing fortunes of one 
man, and all that was ominous in the doings or misdoings 
of another. 

It is wonderfiil what an insight a shrewd and expe- 
rienced banker has into the state of a man's affairs. He 
often knows far more than the man knows himself. 

^*I can read," said the shrewd old man, "almost any 
man's life in his banker's account. I know who lives on 
his income, and who eats into his capital — who pays at 
six months, and who at twelve — ay, and I can tell whose 
years begin to run altogether one into the other. Why, 
bless me I the baker, the butcher, and the wine-merchant, 
before we come to the drafts for the farm, in young 
Langley's accoimt, belong altogether to another state of 
things I " 

"Fred," continued the old gentleman, "I really do 
wish that I could save that poor young man. I am sure 
that he is a very good, well-meaning fellow; but he is 
possessed with one idea, and down 1 down ! down I is his 
course. Now, I positively feel for him. What can we do 
to save him ? Can you think of anjrthing, Fred ?" 

However, what neither young Audrey nor old Audrey 
could be supposed to know, neither, of course, could at- 
tempt to remedy — still, all the time, Tom could plainly 
read the sad forebodings, with most grave admonitions in 
their very looks, of these two old and faithful friends. 

Many a man can better face a serious misfortune than 
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face a certain person, who, he fears, must know the foUj 
and the fault from which it comes. 

Such was the case with Tom. 

The two Audreys, father and son, the old friends of 
his family — men who had seen him almost daily from 
childhood — he could hardly endure to meet. In one 
sense, it would have been a relief to him if they had 
both been dead and buried. Tom looked anjrthing but 
at ease when he went to the bank : and when, at the end 
of the year, he gave another and another order to sell out 
stock, old Audrey's long fece looked as a " book in which 
he could read strange matters;" and, what was worse, 
old Audrey seemed always in the way, and from his 
expressive silence, Tom could not help feeling that there 
was in his aflfairs something truly ominous and alarming, 
as by the general condemnation of all men of sense. 

However, at last, having some business at Fred Audrey's 
office, that kind fellow contrived to enter on the subject 
of farming, and Tom inquired why he had himself never 
tried a little farming. This was just such an opening 
as Fred desired. He immediately ran through all the 
dangers and the difficulties of gentleman-farming so truth- 
fully, that Tom felt he was hearing the very history of 
his own mishaps. 

This caused Tom very soon to open his mind. Imme- 
diately Audrey suggested that he should see his accounts, 
draw out a simple analysis as to the several sources of 
loss, and trace each to its real cause. 

The result was, that a statement was drawn up at 
once, so clear and so startling that Tom's eyes were opened 
to the utter impracticability of making head against 
the glaring conspiracy of shirking labourers and knavish 
agents ; to say nothing of the loss that resulted from his 
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inability to stoop to the low and little habits of those 
with whom he had to deal. 

This was, indeed, a happy day for Minnie. She could 
now see a prospect of once more living devoted solely 
to her family, with all her affectionate, loving heart, and 
enthusiastic mind, neither distracted nor damped with 
cares and responsibilities of so ungenial a kind. She 
greeted Tom with tears of joy and tenderness when he 
said the farm was advertised to be let, and in the course 
of a month the pots and the pans, guilty of so much bad 
butter and worse cheese, quickly disappeared from the 
unlucky dairy of Langley Hall. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

HOW IT SEEMS TO BE INTENDED THAT ALL KINDS OF BIBDS SHOULD 
LEAVE THE FAMILY NEST, AND LEARN TO PECK FOB THEMSELVES. 

Having given up the fartn, there was for a short time 
a little lull and comparative composure in the Langley 
family; but this was not doomed to last long. For, at 
the same time that Tom Langley put an end to his losses, 
he could not help realising the extent of those losses. 
The lawyer had drawn a most staring, a most uncompro- 
mising and matter-of-fact balance-sheet, and this adverse 
statement no " flattering unction," no trick of self-de- 
lusion, for one moment could disguise or conceal. 

Add to this, Tom had now no occupation; he had 
more time to brood over his difficulties, and Willie had 
become a constant blister — a cause of fret, and worry, 
and anxiety, at all times. Tom had lived long enough 
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to see the eflfect of evil seeds — to understand in all its 
varied consequences the wrong-headed notions and im- 
practicable expectations of youth : he also knew that this 
" visual film" would only be " purged" from the mind's 
eye, and these vanities burnt out, by a painful cautery, 
and in the fiery furnace of a wild and reckless life. 

It was, therefore, resolved, that the army should forth- 
with be Willie's destination, and Tom wrote to his friend 
Foster to use his influence to procure a cadetship in the 
service of the East India Company. 

And could the fond mother — could the devoted, 
tenderly-loving Minnie, endure so hopeless, so trying a 
separation ? 

All life is a compromise — a balance of difficulties — a 
choice between ills of different magnitudes. 

One night of suffering gives us courage for the dentist's 
chair and pincers, or ugly-looking boot-hook. Months 
of protracted agony at length prepare the crippled patient 
— his views and feelings all insensibly changed and imder- 
mined — to part from his ulcered or mutilated limb. 

Even so the once innocent, affectionate, and guileless 
Willie, while suggesting hopes and feelings all of the 
most pleasing kind, had been nearest and dearest to the 
mother's heart; but now, day by day, distracting fears 
and apprehensions of debts and difficulties, of importu- 
nities quite impossible to grant, and of sullen looks where 
all once beamed with happiness and love — all this had 
revealed the painful truth that the darling Willie of 
infancy and childhood was already gone, and that every 
day those endearing looks and pretty ways were being re- 
placed by wilful and headstrong habits, which the mother 
could ill endure coolly to sit down and contemplate. 

There is a certain fortitude and resignation that arises 
from a sense of necessity, and this sense was gradually 
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steeling the heart of Minnie to endure a separation from 
her own dear son. 

Still, it was, indeed, a trying hour when poor Minnie 
at last was conscious that the cadetship was now granted 
— the outfit and passage all secured — and that it only 
remained to bid farewell to Willie — to risk the trying 
climate of India, "over seas and far away" — separated by 
time and space so distracting to think of, that it seemed 
as if she must part, and part for everl 

We cannot describe this cruel j)arting. We would 
hardly trust ourselves to compare the discipline — there 
had been none! — or the training of the boy with the 
duties that awaited to try his powers as a man. 

Still, every man of experience must have observed, 
' that if, on the one hand, the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong ; so, on the other hand, 
there seems to be some merciful counteraction, which — 
like the Providence supposed to watch over drunken men 
— almost raises a protecting arm over spoilt children, and 
forbids parental folly to be followed by all the heavy load 
of mischief it seems wilfully to design. 

Unfortunately, Willie's chance seemed worse than that 
of the majority of indulged and humoured boys. There 
had been a little care and a little sense in his bringing 
up, but not enough. There had been some method in 
the madness, yet little akin to sound reason. 

Now, we have always observed that a youth whose 
father is quite a fool, does better than a youth whose father 
may be characterised as half-and-half. Indeed, some of 
the sharpest lads we ever knew were of the former kind — 
for they soon learnt to shelve the Father altogether, and 
to take care of themselves. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

HOW NOBODY CAN BE TRULY SAID TO BE " NOBODY*S ENEMY BUT 

HIS OWN." 

There is a common expression — founded, indeed, on a 
very slender knowledge of all the subtle links that bind 
man to man in the economy of the Most High — that a 
certain person is nobody's enemy but his own. 

This is a saying which can never be true. 

Try it with the soldier, too sottish for his duty ; try it 
with the madman, who fires his own house in a street ; or 
take the case of the reprobate, whose words are firebrands, 
and who poisons by his example I 

But, in no instance is this saying farther from the 
truth than in the cases to which it is most commonly 
applied — in the instance of the prodigal, who runs 
through his income at the peril of the poor labourer, who 
barters his strength for his bread ; or, more frequently, at 
the peril of the striving, struggling shopkeeper — the most 
severely tried and overwrought class of any — whose life is 
one of worry and of weariness, of sinking heart and fretted 
brain. 

" A very good sort of man is Mr. Langley : he is 

nobody's enemy but his own." 

This was now quite a common remark in Brendon, of 
our once easy, affluent, and light-hearted friend Tom ! 

If we enter a little into the cottage-life of Brendon, 
we shall be able to judge how far this was true. 

But let us first observe, that our friend was only one 
of a class. The struggle between those who, on the one 
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hand, aptly represented the Three-and-a-quarter per Cents 
reduced; and, on the other hand, the Hollands and the 
Williamsons, who had grown rich upon twenty per cent in 
spirits or in cotton — this beggar-my-neighbour game had 
long been played, more or less, by the Armstrongs and the 
Lancasters, and by others of the good old families around ; 
whose admirers, no doubt, were also in the habit of de- 
claring that they were " nobody's enemy but their own," 
either. Of the propriety of this remark we shall be able 
to appreciate by entering into 

" The short and simple annals of the poor." 

Mrs. Holland was not allowed to live many days in 
ignorance of the stinging designation of Gottingen Hall, 
as applied invidiously to her fine new mansion. The most 
s^^8itive part of every man is his " consequence ; " which, 
once wounded, was never known to heal ; and every enemy 
so made becomes a Detective in plain clothes. We may, 
therefore, understand, that it afforded no small satisfaction 
to Mrs. Holland, whenever she found an opportunity of 
retaliating on that part of the Brendon Society, designated 
in her vocabulary as the Grandees, the Great Bashaws, or, 
sometimes, as the Stuck-ups ; from one of which much- 
envied class she did not doubt that the Gottingen appel- 
lation must have come. 

Many little occurrences, put together, had about this 
time tended to show that in the Langley escutcheon a 
certain blot was spreading wider and wider, which eventu- 
ally suggested rather a complimentary name for Langley 
Hall. 

For instance, one day Mr. Holland's gardener came to 
him with a particular request that part of his wages should 
be paid the day before it was due. 
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Mr. Holland remarked that, generally, ttie trouble 
was to make the man come for his wages at all. What, 
then, had happened to make him short of money ? 

** Please, sir," said gardener, "my daughter here" — 
pointing to a pale girl, of about eighteen years of age, 
who looked as if every drop of blood had been seamed and 
gusseted out of her care-worn cheeks — "please, sir, she 
is a dressmaker, in a small way. She makes for the 
* gentry J sir ; and she has left a frock at Mrs. Langley's, 
that's seven and sixpence; and the day before she left 
a gown at Mrs. Armstrong's, that is twelve shillings 



more; " 



cc 



And you mean to say," continued his master, most 
indignantly, "that the poor girl cannot get her money?" 

"No, sir; not exactly that, sir; all is quite honour- 
able like: only my daughter is afraid to oflFend. The 
gentry don't like people to be troublesome; so ^" 

" So, she leaves the work, I suppose, and knows by the 
servant's look whether it is a hard-up family or not — 
eh?" 

" Please, sir, that's just it," said this martyr to needles 
and thread. " My hours are from six in the morning to 
eight or nine in the evening sometimes ; and getting the 
money is as much worry as the work, very often. We all 
know the sort of family we serve, sir. Some are very 
good ; and they will quite scold you if you do not wait for 
your money, to save trouble another day. We can tell 
them the first time. The ^ Readies^ is what we call them, 
Sir. ^ 

" Yes, sir," added gardener ; " and some of the gentry 
owe everybody, till their heart is sick from waiting for 
their own; and these are known as the ^ CoM-agains,^^^ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Holland, who had been standing by, 
was feeling for her purse, to advance the money till such 
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time as the Langleys and Armstrongs had paid^ as she 
said, " for their gowns and petticoats." She was a good- 
hearted old soul was Mrs. Holland ; but, perhaps, there 
was a slight dash of alloy in this particular act of charity. 

*^ What I" said her husband, "do people, positively 
calling themselves ladies and gentlemen, expose them- 
selves in this way — open and patent even to the under- 
standing of poor viUage girls ? " 

*^ Believe me, sir, this is true," said gardener. " Now 
you, sir, and the Eector — a nice gentleman as any he is, 
sir — and Mr. Frederick Audrey, as well as the old gentle- 
man, besides Mr. Williamson, and three or four of the old 
families — you are all Readies — you are, sir. Everybody 
who has to do with money and wages knows that; but then 
there is Squire Lancaster's family — they have always been 
Call-agains; and, latterly, there is Squire Langley's — they 
used to be the best of the Readies, and the most easy sort 
of gentlefolk to work for; but they have dropt down among 
the Call-agains very much lately, they have, sir." 

Mr. Holland was too much a man of the world not to 
know the difficulties to which persons, apparently men of 
good fortune, are often reduced : still, the idea of a poor girl 
being kept out of the money to buy her Sunday's dinner 
was quite a new form of credit, especially to one used only 
to large mercantile transactions ; neither could he help 
turning to Mrs. Holland, and expressing his contempt for 
persons who allowed themselves to be classed among the 
meaii and shabby, transparent in their hollow pretences 
even to the simple village workwoman. 

The consequence of this discovery was that there issued 
from Grottingen Palace two new titles, or patents of honour. 
The one was " the Hardups o£ Hardup Hall," by which 
Mrs. Holland meant to depreciate the taste and elegance 
of Mrs. Langley's much-envied drawing-room ; the other 
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was the ancient race of the "O'Calagans" {Oh! call agavn^ 
which last term the old lady reserved for general applica- 
tion, according as certain persons allowed her to feel more 
or less at home in her late-in-life county position. 

Mr. Holland, shortly after, had some conversation on 
this subject with our friend the Rector. 

Mr. Holland. ^^ The poor girl, believe me, was quite 
pale with fretting. Gardener said she had not slept for 
thinking of her little pittance so thoughtlessly withheld." 

Rector. "And suppose you did the same with your 
gardener ; and suppose that he could not pay John Dawson 
the chandler, and then John Dawson could not pay Betty 
Lane his charwoman, poor old soul! My good sir, I 
have, for many a long year, traced through all its vicious 
courses and cruel effects this subtle poison, speciously 
called credit. It is a noxious compound of fraud and 
folly, fretting the heart by night of those sons and 
daughters of hard labour and hard living, who have more, 
far more than we can conceive, to wear and waste their 
strength by day." 

Mr. Holland. " Credit in trade is quite another thing. 
But, with safe and certain incomes, really I did not expect 
to hear such things." 

Rector. ^' But these cases are painfully familiar to me. 
I am sorry to hear the Langleys mentioned so slightingly. 
They are kind-hearted people. Mrs. Langley is always 
ready to assist me in any case of poverty and sickness. 
But — but they have been sadly tried lately — too full of 
difficulties, I fear, to reflect on the nicer points of equity 
and lovingkindness ; and, unhappily, most true is it 
that— 

* 111 is wrought 
For want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.* " 
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The Rector walked away, musing and melancholy. 
He had a great regard for both Tom and Minnie. Minnie 
he regarded almost as a daughter. He knew the real 
kindness of her heart. The poor needlewoman had ob- 
served that she never remained an hour to work for Mrs. 
Langley without something to eat and drink ; but money 
was altogether different. No ; Minnie was so thoughtful 
about all poor people : she felt that they always must be 
the better for a good meal, whatever the time of day ; 
and now the Eector saw one more sad instance in which 
fair fame is sullied and even kindly feeling loses half its 
sphere of action, all from that so truly called the res 
angusta : by which Horace means, not making both ends 
meet. 

The Rector lamented this state of things all the more, 
because his feelings and associations, and, we may say, his 
instincts, were all on the side of the old families. The 
Hollands and their party he honoured and respected, but 
it was only by a kind of hard logical process. He had a 
" distant" respect for them. He regarded them as a good, 
useful, hard-working class, the very backbone of the 
nation; but then he felt that there was nothing very 
beautiful in the said backbone — nothing poetical — no- 
thing romantic — and, in short, he said, almost aloud, 
"There's nothing chivalrous." 

Chivalrous ! The very sound alarmed and startled 
him into sense. " How are the mighty fallen ! " Where 
now is the feudal castle and baronial hall, described so en- 
thusiastically by Sir Walter Scott, — 

" Which oft rolled back the tide of war, 
But never closed its iron door 
Against the desolate and poor ?" 

Ay, where, indeed ? Full well the good Rector knew 
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where they ought to be. He knew how **the fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time," inherited much 
of the same power and spirit to command as the baron of 
old — much of the same generous feeling to protect his 
humble neighbours. He also knew how the same spirit, 
in a more enlightened and Christian form, was still 
preserved, an ever-active principle of good, in some of 
the yet remaining county families. 

But, unhappily, it was only some : difficulties had in- 
creased — the moth of mortgage had eaten into the rent- 
roll — the gushing stream from the pure foimtain of charity 
froze in icicles beneath chill penury's nipping blast. The 
free and open-hearted Tom Langley even had already 
become cowed and quiet, and could not half look his 
neighbour in the face. ^^ Tune liber V^ Horiace would 
say. Do you call yourself independent and a gentleman ? 
Why, a debtor is a slave, and so long as you owe a man 
money he has his foot upon your neck. Therefore it yras 
that every parish subscription had been growing less and 
less — that every good work was harder to originate, and 
harder afterwards to support ; and, in short, the spirit of 
charity, as of chivalry, had well-nigh taken to itself wings 
and flown away ! 

The parson, the doctor, the lawyer, and the banker 
could write the history of any country neighbourhood. 
The o'erfraught heart will break unless it whisper its sor- 
rows to some one, and these professional gentlemen serve 
respectively like the hole which, as in ancient fable, Mrs. 
Midas dug in the garden, and then told her unpleasant 
discovery about her husband's ears. Philosophically we 
may regard these gentlemen as the necessary safety-valves, 
and as the fathers-confessor of the Protestant Church. 

So, in the way of finding some one to share and 
to sympathise in his feelings of disappointment and 
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regret, the Eector had a little conversation with Fred 
Audrey. 

"And your surprise is," said the lawyer, "that the 
solvency and character of the most fashionable ladies and 
gentlemen of *high degree,' and of * unsullied honour,' 
should be so easily and so generally known ! The truth 
is, the lower classes know it before the higher. You 
remember when Mr. Langley married old Chester's 
daughter?" 

*^ Remember it ? I do, indeed. I officiated, and made 
a speech at the breakfast — all from Gunter's. Pine- 
apples, grapes, peaches, and every extravagance out of 
season you can conceive. Really, knowing, or at least 
guessing very shrewdly, as I did, a thought came across 
me, aad I hardly felt honest as I was eating my slice of 
pine-apple!" 

Audrey. " Then, while all this profusion was going 
on within-doors, the very servants were canvassing the 
Chester solvency without; and one tradesman called it a 
mere flicker and flash in the pan, and spoke indignantly, 
afi if they were spending his money." 

Rector. "Then you are quite prepared to find that 
the neighbours, both high and low, foresee any coming 
storm ? " 

Audrey. ** There are many ways of learning these 
things, as men in my profession are well aware. I know 
you are anxious, as I am, about my friend Langley. No- 
thing, I fear, will stop him. But — but — in his case 
there is, however . I cannot explain. Honour forbids." 

Rector. ** But you we^re saying that there are strange 
ways of learning these things." 

Audrey. " Why, first of all, there is a kind of free- 
masonry among tradesmen, and I know that last week they 
compared their books, and overhauled and freely discussed 
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Langley, and Armstrong, and Lancaster, over a friendly 
glass, and ended by agreeing that the custom of not one of 
the three was much worth having; long credit pared off 
all the profit from their bill. Again: tradesmen want 
credit and accommodation on the faith of book -debts, 
either with their wholesale dealer or at the bank. Here, 
again, a' highly-respectable gentleman, to whom all touch 
their hats and pay every deference on the bench of magis- 
trates in the county town, would, indeed, have his eyes 
opened if he could but hear how his fair fame and his sol- 
vency is turned inside out, and unceremoniously bandied 
about in the most contemptuous way, by a set of men 
whom he would scarcely honour by a look." 

Rector. " And what is your opinion of the solvency of 
Brendon ?" 

Audrey. "The rich traders — the Hollands, William- 
sons, and others — only live as they can afford; but at 
least one-half the old families are going too fast. They 
are screwed up to the highest point, living always on the 
strain, with no ease or happiness; not a penny to help 
themselves with, and ashamed to look their banker or 
their tradespeople honestly in the face." 

Rector. "I am sorry to say the doctor of the place 
bears witness with the lawyer in this respect." 

Audrey. " Why, what says our friend Balford ? " 

Rector. " He declares things have come to such a pass, 
that unless he kill his patient he can hardly get his bilL 
The executors must pay, but the living man won't. Add 
to this, he says that he not only doctors the Armstrongs 
gratis, but actually gives change out of nothing 1 for the 
maid comes for money for the bottles, though the master 
never pays the bill I So much for the ancient race of the 
O'Calagans, and the noble proprietors of our Hard -up 
Halls 1" 
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Audrey (laughing). " Well, well, this is very bad. 
What a rotten state of society this does bespeak ! " 

Sector. " Rotten and mendacious, indeed ! One day, 
when you are in my study, you shall see the frontispiece 
of Erasmus, A man holds up a globe, taps it with his 
finger, and says ^Tmnit! Inane eat! — It is all hol- 
low!'" 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



BOW THE RECrrOR*S SERMON SEEMS TO BE INTENDED SPECIALLY 

FOR THE LANGLEYS. 

It was now Christmas-day, and Tom and Minnie were by 
no means satisfied with themselves, or easy in their mind, 
as the Rector's sermon was so plainly applicable to their 
case that it positively condensed and fixed their thoughts 
in words, and held up a mirror in which they saw them- 
selves. 

First, he spoke of Christmas — " Yes, happy Christ- 
mas," said the Rector, " and where true Christian feeling 
runs like one golden thread through all the varied scenes 
of life — a happy anniversary, no doubt, it is;" but — "no 
man who knows the ways of this world, and all the con- 
vulsive throes and eflforts of his toiling and deluded fellow- 
creatures, can think, without pain, of the baffled hopes 
and staring ruin of many a parent, seemingly as affluent 
as any one here present " 

Tom looked up most attentively, as if every word was 
going to his very soul.. 

" that makes him turn instinctively away, loath- 
ing the sight of his children's mirth, hollow and short- 
lived as he feels that mirth must be." 

S 
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Tom began to think. Who could have told him ? — he 
was painting his heart's " interior " to the very life. 

Then the Eector continued : " Now is the great day of 
this world's reckoning — now every smaller error of the 
year is held up — * marked and quoted, and written in a 
book' — and held up, nay, thrust upon us ^" 

Tom thought of his bills and banker's book. 

" most ominously, most instructively in one 

fearful total of cumulative loss." 

Of course this led him to speak of a great day of final 
account, and then, as he was proceeding to the lesson to 
be read, from the manger of Bethlehem, Tom thought 
that all that applied to him was pretty well over : but not 
so, it was yet to come. 

" Now," he said, " my dear fidends" — at the same 
time looking at them all axound, fully and heartily in the 
face, and holding himself up positively like a live, un- 
stuffed man — *^ if an herald of mercy came from heaven 
to earth, teaching a new law, a new virtue, a new rule for 
happiness even in this life— I say, one really new to the 
world as regards plain words, though shadowed forth per- 
haps, and yearning from the hearts or superstitions of all 
men — surely we should all be very eager to know what 
that one great rule really was." 

Everybody now was looking up — what could it be ? 

Was it charity ? thought old Pegsworth, who " hadn't 
subscribed to the ^ coals,' " and " didn't approve of the 
' blankets.' " 

Was it honesty? thought Hannah Billings of the 
chandler's shop, lately fined for filing her weights and 
false-bottoming her quartern measure. 

" No, it was humility. * The meek shall inherit the 
earth,' shall have a larger share than they would other- 
wise have even of this world's blessings. This was the 
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great rule of life. To know ourselves — to know our 
proper level and proper place — not to force ourselves dan- 
gerously and uncomfortably high on the ladder of life, 
but holding this world's grandeur at its proper price. 

** * Wherefore art thou sorrowful, my soul ? and 
why art thou so disquieted within me?' 

** Let any man put to himself this question, and the 
answer will too often be found in that false pride — that 
fret and fever to be first and foremost in a foolish race for 
honour and for fashion — to win the smiles of the little 
* great,' and to hold our place just one step higher, by one 
life-long lie and aflfectation, than it has pleased God to 
call us to. 

« Hence what painful jealousies— what gnawing heart- 
burnings—what endless disappointments arise from this 
worldly spirit! Hence a < worrying,' wearing, and one 
life-long struggle. Hence splendid misery— not a penny 
to spend on our better feelings — being straitened in the 
midst of riches — our hired servants have enough and to 
spare, and we almost perish with hunger ! Hence debts 
and difficulties: the workman and his starving family 
sighing for their own, as it is beautifully expressed : * For 
he is poor and setteth his heart upon it.' Hence daily 
temptations to every kind of meanness, our principles sub- 
mitted to a strain which mortal weakness was never meant 
to bear. Hence soured tempers, household misery, truth, 
justice, and lovingkindness banished from what once was 
a noble and a generous heart — all, all from want of humi- 
lity — all, all from aiming too high — all, in short, from 
living " 

At Agony Point ! mentally ejaculated Minnie. 

" falsely and pretentiously, instead of following 

the calm, sequestered paths of humility and truth." 
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The first moment Tom found himself alone^ his re- 
flections were much like these: 

" Well now, indeed, I have done it ! If before I was 
smarting from the effect, now I am, indeed, sensible of 
the cause. 

* Farewell — a long farewell to all my greatness.' '* 

" The Eector at last has sung the Eequiem, and pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over its grave." 

" I must do it — I must stir up courage — the time is 
come — but I'll put it oflf till to-morrow; and then — and 
then Minnie must hear it all!" 

The Rector's sermon made a deep impression. It 
came at a time when a new batch of Christmas bills com- 
pelled Tom to make another draw upon the consols. And 
next to the steady, stealthy march of time, nothing gives 
the idea of the stern and inexorable more than the certain 
ratio in which an income decreases with the waste of 
capital. 

However, Willie was now off his hands, and the case 
was not so very urgent but he might take a little time to 
consider before he risked unpleasant observations, by 
putting down any part of his establishment. 

He was the more disposed to indulge himself so far, 
because just at this time circumstances combined to make 
him more and more sanguine of balancing his farming 
losses by some speculative venture of the kind we have 
heard recommended by Sir Edward Alex. But more of 
this in another chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

HOW EVERYBODY IS GOING TO MAKE A FORTUNE IN NO TIME TOM 

LANQLEY INCLUDED. 

Honour and a sense of greatness is so pleasing to little 
minds, so strong their appetite and so keen the scent, that 
they will extract it out of anything. Chemistry will pro- 
duce sugar from old rags — vanity will extract its favourite 
sweets from things almost as unpromising. 

Mrs. Williams was a person in whom this faculty wa^ 
remarkably strong. Mrs. Williams was Sir Edward's land- 
lady ; she was not a little proud of the honour of letting 
j^er apartments to a Baronet ; and, we fear, she was not a 
little sorry that her envious neighbours could, if they only 
knew it, take a Httle exception to the honour of enter- 
taining poor Bella. 

And now Mrs. Williams is in her glory. Carriages 
with coronets, and the most fashionable equipages in Lon- 
don, are thronging Queen Street, taking up and setting 
down, and that at all hours of the day ; and nearly all are 
stopping at Mrs. Williams's door. 

Such greatness ! such grandeur ! such titled company ! 
What can it all mean ? 

This was at once the pride and the puzzle of Mrs. 
Williams, and also the wonder and the envy of all the 
friends and acquaintance of Mrs. Williams, and perhaps 
of other proprietors of furnished apartments in May Fair. 

One point was very clear: namely, that Sir Edward 
Alex, run after as he was by every one, courted by titled 
ladies as well as lords, was a great man — indeed, a very 
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great man — a man of " honour and renown," almost un- 
rivalled " in famous London town." 

But now for the explanation of all this : — 

Live by labour is the law. 

Human nature says. We won't. 

The voice of Providence says. You shalL 

Human nature, waiting some wonderfully tempting 
crisis, exclaims, Now's the time to try it ! 

Those wise in the ways of Providence reply, « Try it, 
if you will. Each generation must have a try for itself. 
But we shall soon see what will come of it." 

It was just such a crisis at the time of which we 
speak. It was the time of the great Eailway Mania.. 

A new generation of minors had come into their for- 
tune — a new class of working men had made money to 
play ducks-and-drakes with — a new set of fools had yet 
to bQ accommodated by a new set of knaves ; and all the 
great lessons periodically taught, from the South -S^ 
Bubble to the Milk and Washing Companies, were to 
them only dry rules in the grammar of life, which, if 
known by rote, they had yet to learn to reahse and to apply. 

And now, how truly tempting was the vision ! There 
was already one line of railway from London to Liverpocd, 
and another line from London to Bristol ; so that, on one 
or the other, nearly all England must have had a ride, 
talking all the while of the great good fortune of the share- 
holders — for, every thousand had turned at least into two, 
and full eight per cent was received for their money 1 

Little did these sanguine admirers of the railway sys- 
tepa, and these envious calculators, at that time suspect — 
though some few who did so were scoflfed at as ill-natured 
and as simpletons — that a cold jet of truth would one 
day cause these bladders to collapse into woefully small 
dimensions. 
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Founded chiefly on these two great instances of rail- 
way success, an opinion more and more widely prevailed 
that every railway would be a mine of wealth, and, since 
the good things in the old lines were all monopolised, the 
shortest way was to start other schemes as good: men 
would then have the shares at the first price, and all the 
golden harvest would be their own. 

Accordingly, one railway after another was projected, 
and the state of the money market seemed to justify the 
most sanguine anticipations : the shares ran up to so high 
a price, that every man you met had a tale to tell of a 
fortune made almost in a day. 

John Toll, of our acquaintance, had stitched away, 
making and mending shoes for ten years, to save five 
hundred pounds, and then proclaimed that the five hun- 
dred shot up into a thousand all in one month — but only, 
unhappily, to teach extravagance and lead him on to more 
railway ventures, with ruin in the e]^ And «o on, all 
over the country, we heard the BajnW 

Mr. Timmins, the busiest and the most enterprising 
of all the Dissenters in Arminster, was a stationer. He 
would not sell a pack of cards for conscience' sake ; still, 
printing week-days and preaching Sundays, he added one 
more department to his little establishment ; and behold 
Mr. Timmins appears as the Arminster stockbroker, and 
lists of shares, like betting-lists, appeared to set forth 
every new scheme, and to exhibit stock-jobbing made 
easy to elderly ladies, who had scarcely heard of anything 
but the funds; as also to simple shopkeepers, to whom 
"Scrip" and "Allotments" were words of an unknown 
tongue. 

Sir Edward Alex, like other needy and over-scrupu- 
lous men, now saw, or thought he saw, a fine opening for 
a sudden fortune. He became an active member of com- 
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mittees without number. His name looked grand on a 
prospectus, and a name "with a good handle to it," in 
the current expression of the day, was worth no little, to 
serve as a decoy to the unwary ( — indeed, there was one 
man who received a thousand pounds for the loan of his 
name, whether the scheme came into operation or not !) 

In a very short time Sir Edward found himself in a 
high and commanding position. Shares by thousands 
were at his disposal ; while lords and ladies courted him 
with flattery the most idolising and obsequiousness the 
most profound. Indeed, men of all stations "trembled 
at his nod," because the much-coveted shares were scarce 
— the geese came by flocks too many for the paeal ; and 
on his " nod " of assent it depended whether they should 
be fed to their hearts' content, or sent empty and cackling 
away. 

Little did the silly creatures know the mighty engine 
that Sir Edward at the same time worked: for, that, if 
the said shares proiSred worth having, he could allot them 
to himself: if the shares dropped down to a discount, he 
could say, " Come, take what you asked for," and so throw 
the loss upon them ! 

Of course, to buy shares in open market was no bar- 
gain; but to get them at par, by the influence of Sir 
Edward, seemed like receiving for hundreds what turned 
to thousands in their hands. 

Sir Edward's influence stopped not here. No limited 
monarchy was his. He became a financial authority, 
and adviser in general on all kinds of investments. One 
elderly lady bought shares one day at a high price, on the 
valued advice of Sir Edward, and by the same valued 
advice — most grateful at being saved from ruin by his 
"earliest information" — she shortly after sold the same, 
at no little discount, to another favoured, humble, and 
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most submissive friend of Sir Edward — to goose the 
second, to be plucked in the same way as goose the first ! 

The truth was, people would be fools, and would 
tempt Sir Edward to be a knave — they almost asked to 
be robbed ; and who was ever refused such a request ? — 
They richly deserved to be fleeced, and, in this way, men 
are not often allowed to come short of their deserts. 

All England caught the fever. Nothing is so exciting 
as a rush and a scramble for gold. No one would believe 
it, till he has once been drawn within the whiri of its 
magic influence, how truly distracting — how subversive 
of the calm and quiet feelings of his better nature — it is 
to be offered the chance of sudden riches. 

Only let a will be read, and " When the pie is opened, 
how the birds begin to sing ! " Even ladies become law- 
yers, lynx-eyed to the full measure of their rights. Some 
stupid old boy brightens up as keen as a Chancellor ; then 
comes the quarrel, — then comes the scramble, — then the 
dull, the heavy, the sleepy -looking dogs in the human 
kennel, at the very sight of that everlasting bone of this 
world's contentions, snap and snarl, and show the latent 
devilry of their thinly -veneered and French -polished 
nature. 

The efi^ect was wonderful in many ways : prudent men 
became prodigal ; easy-going people first learnt discontent. 
When so much seems going for the asking, they thought. 
Surely we may as well come in for a share ! 

Tom Langley, we remember, at one time would not 
hear of any speculations, but now he could talk of nothing 
else. He had no unfair intentions. Capital was wanted 
for new railways ; he had a perfect right to advance his. 
Now was his time to make use of his old acquaintance and 
obtain a priority in some first-rate investment. 

Tom was the more interested in railways, because 
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about this time many a person of his acquaintance seemed 
to be all of a sudden " a very prosperous gentleman," 
all by help of the railways. 

There was his friend Augustus Wainwright, many 
years the plague of the house — the family blister — the 
poor relation — a standing " caution" to mammas and 
daughters, long arrived at years of discretion, without 
much discretion having made its appearance — 'Gustus 
was now magnanimous, and came down to Arminster with 
a new theodolite, with brass enough to astonish the people ; 
indeed certain of them were afraid it would go oflf and 
shoot somebody. 'Grustus could boast of a high salary, 
being one of the engineers of the new railways projected 
in these parts. 

" Then you have found something to do atf last, 
'G-ustus?" said Langley. 

** Oh ! yes. I paid five pounds to learn my pro- 
fession, with a small discount in the shape of cigars at all 
times, and a supper to start with, to the engineering staff, 
to induce them to put up with my blunders at the first 
go off; and now, after a month at it, here I am, and have 
just taken a pupil to teach the same profitable line of 
business. You know Henry Hall?" 
Perfectly well." 

Harry's not at all a bad fellow to work, but all he 
can do is to carry one end of the chain. But did you see 
that man sitting on the heap of stones, smoking his pipe, 
with a book and pencil in his hand?" 

" Certainly I did. The man yon mean is old Mrs. 
Castle's ne'er-do-well son, Jerry." 

" Well, I've put Jerry into a good thing — and an 
uncommonly good thing, too." 

" Then I suppose he is to carry the other end of 
the chain?" 
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" Oh, no ; that's too fatiguing. I have chalked out 
for Jerry something much better than that. For, I fell 
in with Jerry the other day, and heard him deploring his 
stupid, penniless existence — ^ No change; no fun; no 
nothing ; ' when I said, ^ Would a lark in town, at the 
expense of the new railway, suit you ? ' * Nothing better,' 
said Jerry. * Then,' I said, * I'll speak to our people, 
"and you shall be traflGic-taker. All you have to do is, to 
sit down there and count all that passes along the road, 
and you shall be witness in committee, at some guineas 
a-day all the time you are in London.' " 

" Really," said Tom, " such a fellow as Jerry might 
sleep over his pipe — nothing more likely. Eeally, you 
can't trust to his computations." 

" Never mind that : if he does not find traffic enough, 
our people know how to add it up for him. Great tact 
is required to make a case for parliament, I can assure 

you." 

One would suppose that this was not the way to 
recommend railways to Tom Langley, but much older 
men than Tom, in those days, shut their eyes to those 
things, and even enjoyed the joke, and ventured their 
money after all. 

The same evening, Tom being late in Arminster, 
looked into the club-room of the Chapter Inn, and as 
soon as he was able to see for the cloud of smoke, there 
he found all his railway friends together, 'Grustus, Jerry, 
and all, who, like others in those money-making times, 
were spending their profits before they earned them. All 
seemed as jolly and happy as if it were the golden age, 
and not the iron one, that had now set in. 

This jovial rendezvous for the smokers of cigars and 
the imbibers of brandy and water was more than ever 
frequented about this time, so eager was every one to hear 
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of railway doings ; and the worse their trade, the greater 
their disposition to try their luck ; and little indeed did 
they think about spending their shillings while golden 
visions were glittering before their sanguine and creative 
imaginations. 

Harry Hall, very much elevated, and flushed in the 
face, rose to give Tom an uproarious greeting — not alto- 
gether what the Squire of Langley Hall desired in that 
kind of small-town company. 

Harry wanted to remind Tom of the elegant home his 
mother still kept for him at Cheltenham, with full com- 
mands of society and amusements of all kinds, changing 
with the changes of the season, both in the ball-room and 
the field ; and this he intended for the general edification 
of the young clerks and townsmen of Arminster there 
assembled. 

« And now, gentlemen," said Harry, rising on his 
legs, *^ since Mr. Langley is here, and can bear witness to 
what I say, I'll read you what I call a great moral lesson." 

This was received with, " Well done ! well done ! " — 
" Hear him ! "— " Mr. Hall's speech ! "— « Mr. Hall ! "— 
Cries which, with ringing of glasses, were heard on all 
sides, while Jerry called out, quoting Mr. Squeers, " Now 
for this great moral lesson ! yes, ^ ours is the shop for 
morals.' " 

Now, first of all, gentlemen," said Harry Hall, 
you have heard what I said about the way I can live, 
and have lived 'till I am sick and tired of it, when at 
home." ' 

" You mean to say you've the best to eat and to 
drink, and plenty of it, money to spend, and nothing to 
do ? " suggested Jerry ; adding, ^^ If that is not being 
pretty well up in the world, I should like some moral 
lesson to teach us what is ! " 
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" That's just all about it," continued Harry ; *^ you've 
described it exactly. Now, that is exactly the good thing 
I have left: and I'll tell you now what I have taken 
instead — what I am come down to; and that of my own 
free choice and preference, and what I find a better thing 
of the two, by a great deal." 

« Now for itl"— " Out with it I" cried Jerry. 

" Why, a railway labourer at twenty shillings a-week 
— about enough to find me in cigars and brandy and 
water. Now, only ask my master here," slapping 'Gustus 
on the back, " if that is not true, every word of it." 

" Yes," said 'Grustus, " the hardest of all work is 
doing nothing— so Harry ha^ found it; and aU he does 
is to carry one end of the chain, while the farmer's man, 
exercising quite as much engineering science, carries the 
other." 

This moral lesson was received with comments various. 
** Doing nothing" was by no means an untried experiment 
to Jerry; still, he thought that want of money to keep 
him going made all the difference. 

Not long after Tom saw the pantomime of Easselas 
and the Happy Valley, and heard some fat, sunny fellows, 
in a blaze of fairy scenery, implore on their bended knees 
to be let out. They said they were " so horribly happy," 
anything else, if it were but a twinge of pain, would be 
a luxury to them. At once Tom thought of the ex- 
perience of Harry Hall — preferring the healthy toil of a 
labourer to the listless apathy of the gentleman. We may 
add, that had Tom Langley possessed the Eector's phi- 
losophy, he might have reflected that one kind of good 
resulting from evil, as connected with those periodical 
fevers of speculation is, that they supply that desiderated 
twinge aforesaid, and throw many a Harry Hall, not by 
choice, but by necessity, on his own healthful resources. 
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"Alasl poor Harry 1 Had he only hung on to the 
chain — or had there long remained any chains for such 
men to hang on to — all might have been well. But, 
alas 1 the sequel of the story is, indeed, a sorry one. He 
returned to Cheltenham. A life all pleasure once more 
proved an hourly torture — a life all leisure proved the 
heaviest of burthens; and Harry was afflicted with a 
morbid melancholy — his mind became one " chamber of 
horrors," and these he sought by liquor to dispel. After 
two years he died of deli/rium tr&mena. 

When sufficient time had passed for Tom Langley to 
take the said railway fever, both "by infection" and also 
** in the natural way," Sir Edward Alex was at about the 
zenith of his fame, and the crisis of his great financial 
powers ; and as the new Arminster branch required some 
man of local knowledge and influence on the Committee, 
Sir £dward addressed Tom, and proposed that he should 
allow himself to be nominated as one of the Arminster 
Board. At the same time, as a Parliamentary Committee 
was then about to sit to receive evidence as to the merits 
of the line, Tom received a letter from the solicitor to 
ask him to come up as a witness to points obviously 
within his local knowledge and experience. 

Tom was considerably elated with the pleasing variety 
and recreation which was evidently in store for him, 
neither was he indifferent to the brightness of his future 
prospects. It really seemed as if now there was an op- 
portxmity for a little money to be made — the balance 
which had been year after year against him, might now be 
adjusted; and he could almost imagine the old banker 
smiling in sympathy as he handed him his account. In 
short, Tom felt so far cheered and comfortable, that he 
became less careful of his money at the very thoughts 
of it. 
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There is something in the very atmosphere of specu- 
lation that always makes a man in a hurry to realize and 
anticipate his winnings. So, Sophy and Julia were quite 
surprised at the change. Sophy used often to laugh and 
say, "Whatever we talk about to papa, it is always *I 
can't afford it!'" but now they were charmed at the 
pretty tnings he volxmteered to bring them back from 
London. 

Arrived in London, Tom was not disappointed. A 
complete El-Dorado was before him. The Arminster 
witnesses — one batch of about twenty — were all ap- 
pointed to meet at Morley's Hotel, and the solicitor was 
to provide and pay for everjrthing. 

Whether rich or poor, men rarely enjoy living at an 
hotel half so much as when they have no bill in the back- 
groimd to take the taste out of everything. 

Every day, meals at a common table were sej forth, 
and all in the most expensive style, as if intended duly to 
represent the grandeur and the prosperity of the Arminster 
line. 

The conversation was at once exciting and edifying. 
It seemed as if no one who speculated in railways ever 
lost. Tom did not reflect that those who had nothing to 
boast, had nothing to tell. Still, to breathe a clime so 
rich and genial, and only to hear of streams of gold, and 
crops returning an hundred-fold — this is a kind of influ- 
ence sure to produce an effect on any but the most dull 
and phlegmatic natures; more especially will it operate 
when a man has a growing family and a fast-decreasing 
income. 

As Tom began to look abroad, and walked from Char- 
ing Cross down to the House of Commons, all that broad 
street was one scene of cabs, all going the excited and the 
railway pace of the clerks, witnesses, engineers, and other 
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officials, who filled them. ** There," said one of the party 
who had been longest in town — " there's a scene to con- 
template 1 There is scarcely a man in those helter-skelter 
cabs but is upon railway business — all eating and drink- 
ing at some company's expense, and drawing on an average 
two guineas a-day ! " 

Some one in the Committee-room remarked, — **Do 
you see that man with sharp features and a bald top to his 
head ? A very sharp practitioner he is. He got up the 
* Great Unnecessary \Eailway — the drawings and levels, 
I suspect, are aU imaginary— the names all men of straw; 
but all to make good for his office. This is quite a com- 
mon dodge now-a-days. His name is Whetstone. He 
will make a Prospectus to show anything ; and only tell 
him the dividend your company means to pay, and he is 
the man ^ to make things pleasant,' and will square your 
balance-sheet to a penny 1" 

And now, from the Tuesday to the Friday, Tom 
Langley hung about the Committee-room, feeling as im- 
portant as the rest, while watching the evidence in support, 
and the progress of the bill ; and on Saturday, at dinner, 
the agent, who acted whipper-in and paymaster, said, — 

*' I have to submit that, to stay in London all Sun- 
day will be insufferable for gentlemen in your rank in 
life ^" 

By this, he meant an allusion to the law which aUows 
witnesses to claim to eat, and drink, and live at the 
expense of the suit, in a style suitable to their several 
stations. 

" and, therefore," he continued, "I should 

propose to make arrangements for your changing 
your quarters to Brighton from this evening till Monday 
morning." 

This was received as the height of liberality as well as 
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the perfection of good sense, insomuch so that one gen- 
tleman afterwards proposed their energetic and public- 
epirited agent's health — and to Brighton they did 

go- 
Tom has oft;en spoken in terms high and enthusiastic 

of the breakfast and champagne dinner at the Albion, as 

also of the yacht provided, likewise at the expense of the 

Company, " for such gentlemen as did not wish to go to 

church ! " 

It was not till they returned from Brighton that Sir 
Edward Alex had any time for more than a few hasty 
words with Tom Langley. Tom was now asked to live 
up to his country ways — that is, to rise with the lark — 
and come to an early breakfast. Nine o'clock in London 
is early indeed. Tom found that '* rising with the lark," 
meant in London, coming down-stairs amidst brooms and 
brushes, mats standing up on end, unshorn men, and 
uncombed women. His walk to May Fair threatened a 
volume of dust over his feet at one door and a pail of 
water at another. 

And, as Tom Langley walked along through the streets 
of London, he could not help comparing the present with 
the past. He coidd not but feel that to him London was 
no more what it once had been. The novelty, the ex- 
citement, the romance of fashion, all were gone. The 
yoimg fellows whom he had seen the day before dashing 
about in Eotten Eow, or lounging in the windows of the 
clubs, all looked like a thrice-told tale. He began to 
see, as with Nat Foster's eyes, their future in their present 
state; and he could hardly help calculating that there 
were, probably, among these very young men, now so 
affluent and so thoughtless of the morrow, many a Grin- 
field, a Wragley, or a Harter, existing, perhaps, in the 
same proportion as his own former clique had supplied^ 

T 
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and doomed, like them, to reap in shame and sorrow what 
now they were sowing in selfishness and sin. 

And then Tom's thoughts soon wandered to his Julia 
and, his Sophy, and what pretty things he should buy 
them — and how he wished the little dears were with him 
to enjoy the sight of all the bazaars, and shops, and 
carriages — ay, and above all, to see that which is actual 
fairyland to any coxmtry child — a pantomime, founded, 
perhaps, on some Arabian Night's tale, wherein the hero 
rides through the air on a winged dragon with a beautiful 
princess rescued from the castle of the fell enchanter — 
with showers of gold and silver, bowers all roses, and 
dresses spangled with precious stones. 

— Yes, Minnie too, he thought, has not for a long 
time had a holiday — my expenses are frightful, so I could 
not help it — but now, if I can but make a lucky hit, why, 
then, we will have one grand holiday in London, altogether 
— pretty little dears ! How Minnie would rejoice to see 
their young hearts swelling with excitement, and their 
eyes sparkling with delight! 

While all these reflections were running through his 
mind, and raising within his breast a subdued and quiet 
thought of what he was, and what he might have been, 
and some sense of gratitude to think he had been snatched 
away from a mere life of idle deliriimi to a more improving 
sphere of action, Tom had approached Sir Edward's door. 

Pale, wan, highly nervous and irritable, sat Sir 
Edward at the breakfast-table. Bella was reminding him 
for the hundredth time that he worked too hard — that his 
figures and his writing early and late, and exciting con- 
versation all day long — that this was too much for Us 
nerves. She then told Tom Langley that Sir Edward 
would be more quiet when he had had his breakfast. 

This, thanks to some stimulant, proved to be the case ; 
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and then a few minutes — only a few could be spared — 
were devoted to the purpose of Tom's visit. Some local 
attendance at Arminster, with a periodical run up to the 
London Board, Sir Edward explained, would be required 
by his new office as Committee-man : meanwhile, by cor- 
respondence Sir Edward would intimate some first-rate 
lines, as regarded a certain rise in the market, since Tom 
was disposed to invest. After a little animating and 
highly encouraging conversation of a more general kind, 
Sir Edward was called out to give audience, as by appoint- 
ment, to other sanguine visitors, and Tom took leave of 
Sir Edward, and of Bella too. 

Bella retained little of her former good looks. A life 
of irritation and disappointment, being sick at heart, and 
feeling as if all the world were against her — this is, 
indeed, enough to fret wrinkles in the fairest cheek, and 
banish all that serenity and composure, without which 
the most lovely of Eve's daughters lose all their powers to 
charm. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

HOW THEY ARE ALL VERY HAPPY AT FIRST, BUT FIND PAIN AND PLEASURE 

ARE NEVER LONG AFTER EACH OTHER. 

Now all is prosperous, all is happy at Langley HalL 
Every servant within-doors, and every farmer without, is 
boasting of the great good fortune of Squire Langley. 
Under ordinary circumstances few gentlemen talk much 
about their own affairs : but these were no ordinary times. 
Days of general speculation are no days for secret or 
reserve, and everybody seemed to know when any one 
else had bought Great Congleton shares. Tom Langley 
had really a motive for speaking out : for, nettled at the 
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thought of his character for shrewdness and good sense 
having been compromised by his losses in his amateur- 
farming experiments, he had a peculiar pleasure in 
alluding to what seemed so redeeming an investment as 
his ten thousand pounds in Great Congleton Stock. 

Day after day, at Langley HaU, it was quite a treat 
to open the newspaper, to read — '* Five poimds paid, and 
fifteen — seventeen— twenty poimds the market price I" 
*^ Hurrah I " said the happy man. His fortune seemed 
to grow like a mushroom, in the night ; and pen or pencil 
was for ever in his hand, as he calculated that his ten 
thousand pounds had already turned into fifteen, twenty, 
and at last into twenty-five thousand pounds 1 

" My dear Minnie," said her excited spouse, '* I am 
positively nine thousand pounds richer than the happy 
day on which I wedded you." 

It was very natural that Tom Langley should calculate 
after this manner. Almost every speculator does the same. 
Few consider that, till a man has positively left the 
gambling-table, and that never to return — till a man has 
sold his puffed and blown-up shares, and placed the money 
in some safe investment — it is rather too soon to talk 
about his winnings. 

However, there is a very quaint proverb that says, 
" What's the odds whilst you're happy ?" and very happy, 
indeed, were all the Langley party. Even the servants 
in the kitchen had had a treat when their master returned 
^triumphantly from London, after the passing of the Great 
Congleton Eailway Bill, and one of the maids wanted to 
put one quarter's wages into " Great Congletons." 

Minnie for the time thought her husband a very Roths- 
child ; though, a transient thought did sweep across the 
mirror of her mind, and leave just a breath behind to 
cloud its perfect clearness. There was a certain puzzle 
about reaping where he had not sown; there was just that 
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kind of notion about all not being quite right, which the 
ladies will take up without at all understanding the 
matter, and which the gentlemen try in vain, by inge- 
nious reasoning, to argue them out of. 

In-reply, Tom told Minnie that fields and houses were 
often sold at a profit ; so, why not find a bargain in rail- 
way shares ? and Minnie, still conscious of the same in- 
ward sensation, said, what seemed so reasonable she hoped 
was also right. 

Charlotte Mildmay was now on a visit. She entered 
freely into the happiness of the whole family: still, she 
also felt there was a something about it that she did not 
like. She hoped nobody ever lost to make Tom gain : she 
had also a superstition about it being in the very nature of 
things that the golden heaps should crumble down almost 
as rapidly as they had been piled up. 

However, no such floating fancies — none of these 
qualms and twinges, felt we cannot tell exactly where, are 
often allowed to interfere with anything so exulting as a 
man's sense of a sudden fortune for himself and family. 
Therefore, in the way of realising his good fortune, and 
striking the iron of prosperity while it was hot, it was soon 
arranged that when next Tom went to attend the London 
Board, Minnie and the two girls should go, too — take 
lodgings in Wimpole Street, and pass a fortnight in seeing 
all the sights, from the British Museum to the dome of 
St. Paul's, and from the Zoological Gardens to Grreenwich 
Hospital. 

All this was done. Sophy and Julia were in a perfect 
ecstasy at the very thought of going to London. Minnie 
was too old now to be in an ecstasy about anything. Yes, 
one thing would have thrilled her mother's soul with joy, 
indeed. Could we only have restored her own dear Willie 
safe and sound from India, then Minnie's heart would once 
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more leap and bound with all the transport of these happy 
girls. 

Indeed, Willie's absence was a great trial ; more espe- 
cially because, no sooner had he sailed — no sooner did the 
mother feel he was, perhaps for ever, parted from her by 
cruel seas, than all the trouble and anxiety that had 
latterly turned maternal pleasure into pain was gone clean 
out of mind, and immediately quite another Willie — the 
Willie of childhood, loving, and endearing, and invested 
with all the winning ways she so fondly would recall to 
memory — once more formed the picture on which she 
doated, and gave an ideal value to her loss. 

And now the father was so rich that, perhaps, if he had ' 
but known it sooner, her Willie might have found some 
employment nearer home 1 

This reflection Minnie ventured to express to Tom 
Langley. 

" Well, well," said he, *^ we will see what can be done. 
If all goes well, perhaps, after a little time, I may write to 
Willie to return, and then I may trust to what my present 
interest with men of all rank and station may do for him 
in England. Indeed, my dear, you can have no conception 
of the favours that are asked of me, and consequently the 
influence which is implied on my side, and that by men of 
the highest standing, ever since I have been one of the 
Congleton Committee." 

This kind of promise cheered Minnie exceedingly; and 
Tom further resolved, that when next he wrote he would 
say enough to encourage the poor dear boy to bear 
patiently the separation for awhile, and to prepare him 
for the good news that he might really take ship and 
return to England. 

And this may be the proper place to mention, that a 
letter to this effect the sanguine father did write some 
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time after : and, as the sequel will show, few fond and 
foolish letters ever were attended with more grievous 
consequences. • 

Who can describe the delight of two lively and intelli- 
gent country yoxmg ladies for the first time in London ? 
Sophy hoped she should see the Queen, and Julia, who 
was fond of riding, confessed, to Tom's great amusement, 
that she had almost as great a curiosity to see the Queen's 
horse. But both admitted they were more than gratified 
when, one fine summer's afternoon, Hyde Park being 
crowded with equipages, one outrider, in the Eoyal livery, 
was seen in advance, and immediately, as if with one con- 
sent — the intuitive loyalty of a free people — every car- 
riage drew aside, hats were quickly raised, and the Eoyal 
party passed on; and Sophy and Julia — looking with all 
their eyes, and being the most interesting and attractive 
of the little party in which they stood (perhaps from their 
happy country look and eager curiosity) — really believed 
that they had a bow all to themselves ! 

As to sights, London streets, and all that there meets 
the eye, are entertainment enough for a week at least, 
though of course they also saw more of the British 
Museum, the Colosseum, St. Paul's, and Westminster 
Abbey, in three days than most Londoners see in as many 
years. It was indeed curious to observe how such things 
as no Londoner would think of pointing out proved in- 
teresting to those country sight-seers. 

** See, there," said Sophy, " is the veritable shop that 
Day and Martin's blacking comes from ! " 

** Yes," said Julia, whose curiosity was equally deter- 
mined by what from childhood had caught her eye most 
frequently in the newspapers, ^* and papa has promised to 
point out to me Newgate, and the exact place where we 
read of the poor men being hung." 
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And thus^ after about as many shops and sights, and 
plays and operas, had been seen as would be the amuse- 
ment of many a long day to talk of and to digest — and 
after spending some handsome representations of their 
father's splendid gains in those most attractive shops^ 
Minnie, as was natural from the even tenor of her days, 
felt more tired and exhausted, in spite of all their happy 
days and nights, than she had been for many years, and 
was not sorry to return with her delighted daughters to 
Langley Hall. 

*^ Hard-up Hall, indeed ! " said Minnie, as she drove 
up to the door with the pretty things, so significant of her 
prosperity, lying in various parcels around her ; " Hard-up 
Hall, indeed I No, no. Saucy enough it was, certainly, 
whoever said so. But — but — that appellation will ^ now 
lose its point'" — she might have said its sting — " I am 
thankful to say our losses are retrieved and those unplea- 
sant days are past." 

Tom Langley was now quite merry when he went to 
the bank : he actually began to joke with old Mr. Audrey, 
who, old as he was, could generally contrive to drive down 
and spend an hour or two in the bank parlour, just to 
hear how things went on. 

This kind old gentleman, still looking on Tom as part 
and parcel of the child he once remembered, would affect 
to join in the joke when reminded of his own prudential 
maxims and ominous looks, and shrugs, and solemn warn- 
ings ; but yet he always ended with one remark, which 
was this : *^ And now, Mr. Thomas " (he never could learn 
to call Langley by any other name), " when shall I have 
your instructions to turn it all into consols?" 

" The shares will run up higher yet," was the reply. 

" Yes ; but they might go lower. I have lived 
through the days of the Mine-mania, the Canal-mania, 
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the Doing-everything-by-Company-mania. Yes, and I 
suppose you have read about the South-Sea Bubble?" 

« Yes." 
And about the Tulip-mania ?" 
Tulip-mania ? No." 

Why, you see, anything will serve for a mania when 
the world have used their senses till they are sick of them 
and want a holiday. Above all, in these days, when there 
is so much paper afloat, that people grow mystified, and 
expect — instead of a certain guinea for a slow guinea's 
worth — to become rich by a mere hocus-pocus of printed 
paper." 

" Well, but you spoke of a Tulip-mania ?" 

" There now 1 you young people don't read the good 
old books of my day, or you would have known all about 
the himdreds that were invested — to be turned, of course 
at once, into thousands — when there was a mere fleeting 
fashion for growing Dutch tulips. Why, you ought to 
know all about this. Does not Addison* describe the im- 
happy speculator whose cook-maid mistook tulip-roots for 
onions, and made him a dish of pottage costing above a 
thousand poimds ?" 

Tom did not see the inference of the old man's 
rambling story. 

" However, what I meant to point at is, that there 
was perhaps hardly one out of all the ruined men in those 
many national fits of temporary insanity but had at one 
time made a fortxme, if he had only stopped while he was 
a winner." 

Now in all this good advice the wise old banker hoped 
— but barely hoped — for any good result; so invariably 
had he observed that a successful speculator lives for the 

« Tatler, No. 218. 
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time in an ideal world of his own, and never sees things as 
they are. 

Of all the dust to blind the eyes of mortal man there 
is no such dust as gold-dust. 

Years after, when all this was talked over, Minnie said 
she really believed that the Eector sometimes preached — 
not at them ; he knew the human heart and the secret of 
persuasiveness too well — but he was preaching and drop- 
ping the word in season, for Tom's especial benefit, in 
many a sermon at Brendon church. 

If he had preached pointedly on gambling and specu- 
lation all eyes would have turned to the Langley pew: 
but no. At one time he spoke of the sympathetic shudder 
that he could conceive running throughout all creation, at 
whatever disturbed the Divine economy, and jarred upon 
the harmonious chords of right. 

At another time he enforced that, " though hand join 
in hand" — however great " the multitude to do evilV — 
however specious or puzzling the system or the series, yet 
could the judgments of the Most High electrically thread 
the tangled coil with a vital shock to each guilty heart. 

And once more did the Eector enforce, that *^ Man'a 
life consisteth not in such things as he doth possess." 
Coveted gold might be clutched, yet with palsied hand, 
the inner man perishing as the outer man prevailed — the 
wages of covetousness being simply this : the means at the 
expense of all genial feeling to enjoy — there being a way 
of apparently giving us our " hearts' desire," but withal 
sending "leanness into our souls." 

Eight months had now passed away — Tom Langley 
was all the time full of his most important railway busi- 
ness at the weekly committee at Arminster, and a monthly 
appearance at the London Board. Contractors, engineers, 
landowners, and agents various, were at all hours coming 
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to Langley Hall, and Tom had already fallen into the 
usual habit of reckoning all men sensible and straight- 
forward who favoured or fell in with the Arminster scheme, 
and all men narrow-minded and basely devoted to their 
own sordid interest who happened to oppose him in the 
works or to doubt about the pay. 

Several letters had come from Willie, all showing the 
imperative necessity of more money. First of all^ he had 
to travel up the country alone, five hundred miles, to join 
his regiment, without the usual economy of going in com- 
pany with several other griflFs, who would have divided 
those heavy expenses with him. Then, he had a Bun- 
galow to build, and after that another horse to buy ; all 
of which demands sent Tom about the country making 
nimierous inquiries about the habits of the Indian army, 
and the practicability of an ojficer's living on his pay. 

The worst of it was, that the affectionate and anxious 
mother must see the contents of every Indian letter. In- 
deed, whenever she espied one of those flimsy unsealed 
epistles, she was in a perfect fever before the wafer was 
broken, and very often in a cold shiver afterwards. 

All this time matters had been going on serenely and 
quietly at Langley Hall — as much so as can ordinarily be 
the case with a grown-up family; when those who are 
present have fancies, foibles, affectations, ideas, and ex- 
pectations in the exact state of illusion which it has taken 
the parents twenty years to correct, modify, or to rub out 
of themselves — and when the one child who is absent 
ever determines the darker current of the mother's thoughts 
by day and the more fearful phantoms of her dreams by 
night. 

At this time, the Great Congleton shares certainly 
were not as high as they had been : still, the profit in the 
investment remained considerable, and Tom never doubted 
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but they would eventually — and, as he said, when the 
money market was a little easier — be up again at their 
highest price. 

While the affairs and interests of the Langley family 
were in this position, Tom had just returned from his 
monthly attendance at the London Board, when, late one 
evening, a messenger came with an express from the secre- 
tary to the following effect : — 

** Sir, — I am much pained to have to report to you 
that, from private information received, it has been as- 
certained that a cheque bearing your name, jointly with 
those of Sir Edward Alex and Mr. Medway„ and to the 
amount of ten thousand pounds, was drawn, it is believed 
by Sir Edward Alex himself, the day after our last 
meeting. 

^* I trust I have done right in calling a meeting at 
once for the third inst. to receive explanations on this 
truly alarming discovery. 

" Yours obediently, 

" J. BULLER, 
" Secretary to the Great Congleton 
Railway Committee." 

Tom was astounded, shocked, and intensely alarmed : 
the only cheque he had signed, he was well assured, was 
one in blank, and that payable to the secretary. How, 
then, unknown to the secretary, could there be a draft for 
ten thousand pounds ? 

Immediately he hurried off to Frederic Audrey, 
whom he found about to retire for the night. 

To an experienced solicitor like Fred Audrey, the 
lateness of the hour — the trepidation of his client — the 
ominous name of railway, a matter in which he well knew 
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Tom Langley was helpless as a child — and, above all, the 
name of Sir Edward Alex in sinister conjimction with 
some ten thousand pounds stolen or strayed — this was all 
so much fact conjuring up the most serious apprehensions 
into his mind. 

As to the meaning of the letter, as also the robbery, 
and the foolery that almost asked to be robbed, Fred 
Audrey was at no loss to make a shrewd "^ guess. But 
every question he asked, and every answer he elicited, 
only tended to show him the extent of his client's danger, 
and the extreme importance of prompt and judicious 
conduct. 

Ten thousand pounds had been stolen by a cheque 
signed in part by Tom Langley ! stolen, too, by Tom's 
intimate friend! How natural that persons should suspect 
collusion 1 How likely that Sir Edward should be tempted 
to screen himself at his friend's expense ! 

It was quite possible that the charge should be made 
publicly against both I and that Thomas Langley, Esq., of 
Langley Hall, however innocent, should, at all events, be 
arrested, and have to make his innocence clear, and that 
with appearances all against him, in open court ! 

All this glanced in a moment through Audrey's mind : 
though he had far too much good sense and feeling to 
cause unnecessary pain by hinting it. However, afber a 
long and anxious consultation, it was arranged that both 
lawyer and client should start for London at an early hour 
on the following morning, in order to be in time for the 
special meeting ; and thus to show a bold front, and to 
volunteer every possible explanation. 

Tom determined not to say a word to Minnie. But 
silence was no easy matter. She had watched his coun- 
tenance as he read the letter: she wondered why he 
should trouble Audrey at such an hour. Tom tried 
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evasive answers, but all would not do. He could not 
sleep — Minnie perceived that very soon. Tom lay as 
stiU as possible, to make her think he slept ; but at last 
she said, "Now, I know you are wide awake. — Something 
has happened — I must know what." The moment Tom 
had confessed, Minnie's fears were painfully excited ; the 
use of Tom's name in a forgery or felony sounded full of 
unknown horrors. — Charlotte's warning, "I don't like that 
man at aU," rang in her ears. Her own natural distrust 
— her wholesome superstition about sudden riches and 
speculation — all added to the dark cloud that brooded 
over her mind, and she suffered in their full intensity all 
the worst fears of Fred Audrey. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

HOW SIR E. ALEX FINDS THAT NO MAN IN THE PATHS OF EVIL CAN SAT, 

" SO FAR WILL I GO, AND NO FARTHER." 

The mode of doing business in the Eailway Committees 
may be easily supposed to be very much in character 
with the inexperienced, the self-important, and the most 
gullible class of men, who formed no small proportion of 
those who sat, vain as peacocks, in their first new '^ suit of 
little brief authority," at the respective Boards. *^No 
red tape" — "no absurd formalities;" in other words, no 
check and no precautions — this Sir Edward soon taught 
Tom Langley, and men equally imacquainted with busi- 
ness, to vote the true secret of despatch and the height of 
common sense. 

To be fenced about with forms, and to be tied and 
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bound in red tape, is all very easy to laugh at. But 
experience teaches that, if once you leave a standing blot, 
in course of time some one is sure to hit it — and so it 
proved in the history of the Great Congleton Eailway 
Committee ; and that in the manner following : — 

No cheque could be drawn unless signed by the names 
of three of the committee, at least. Had they kept to 
the spirit of this law all would have been safe ; " but,'* 
says Sir Edward, "this is practicaUy very inconvenient ; 
for, money is often wanted by the secretary when there 
are not three members present to sign the cheques : so, 
the simplest mode is to sign the cheques, and leave the 
amount to be drawn in blank, to be filled up as occasion 
may require." 

This short and easy method had been adopted several 
times, without any cause for doubting the wisdom of this 
measure — "Confidence being," said Sir Edward, "the 
soul of business I " We do not believe that he had any 
evil intention at the time, he said this. However, it is 
true now, as in the days of Shakespeare, that 

" The sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.'' 

And this simple process of drawing cheques was doomed 
to be practised once too often. 

For, it happened that one day Sir Edward had secret 
intelligence that the Wriggleton Eailway Bill was safe 
to pass; certain members had privately expressed their 
decision in its favour after hearing evidence : and, since 
nothing kept down the Wriggleton shares but grave doubts 
about the bill. Sir Edward felt sure that in three days the 
shares would be ten per cent higher than they were then 
quoted. 
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Sir Edward, therefore, longed for money to invest — a 
mere temporary accommodation — that was alL 

Nothing was easier than for Sir Edward to keep back 
a blank cheque intended for the secretary, to fill it up 
with the words Ten thousand pounds! — to buy Wrig- 
gieton shares with the money — sell the same when the 
bill had passed at a premium, and put a clear thousand 
pounds in his pocket ; while, at the same time, he could 
so manage the accounts — which were very much under 
his own direction — that the balance being all right, the 
slight circumstance of ten thousand pounds being drawn 
out and paid in again should never fall imder the notice 
of the very business-like gentlemen of the Great Congleton 
Committee ! 

But there is what some persons call a fatality in such 
sinister doings. We should rather say, that the laws of 
Providence — some, perhaps, too subtle for mortal ken — 
are ranged all on the side of what is right, and all in 
fiercest conflict to " confound their politics, frustrate their 
knavish tricks," for those who do wrong. So, unfortu- 
nately, the secret intelligence turned out to be false — a 
piece of stock-jobbing, purposely set on foot to raise 
the price of Wriggleton shares, and catch men like Sir 
Edward Alex. The bill was thrown out through some 
informality, though with every prospect of its ultimately 
passing ; so, down went the shares, though marketable stilL 

Sir Edward hastened into the City to save all he could 
of the money, but was horrified to find himself among a 
perfect mob of eager sellers in Threadneedle Street, and 
three thousand pounds was all he could realise — a very 
small figure, indeed, to cover the supposed mere ^* tem- 
porary accommodation of ten!^^ 

What was to be done? Sir Edward could say he 
" never intended to steal seven thousand pounds!" 
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Perhaps nine out of ten embezzling clerks could say the 
same — so careful is the Tempter of making the shock 
too great for a tender conscience. 

Buin and disgrace — yes, the fate of a felon — stared 
Sir Edward in the face. Curses loud and deep from men 
he had ruined — yes, ruined! for, the Great Congleton 
shares would now be waste-paper — already were sounding 
in his ears. In imagination he was already hunted by the 
keenest of the detective police, and his name placarded all 
over London! 

While with these feelings he was walking quickly down 
Cheapside, who should run up to him but one of his own 
fast set of former days, Grrinfield — or Grinny — the same 
whom we met at breakfast on the Derby morning — Grin- 
field, who, as Foster said, was now quite beyond the pale 
of any family man's acquaintance. 

^^ Hulloa, my friend! I've caught you at last!" said 
the simpleton ; ^^ we have been looking after you every- 
where — half-a-dozen of us have — and we are lucky to have 
nabbed you at so convenient a moment." 

" Caught me, indeed ! Caught me ! " said the guilty 
man, ready to fly, though no man pursueth — " What can 
you possibly mean by that?" 

"Well, that is a joke!" was the reply; "you are 
cutting it fine, indeed, Alex — now you are up in the world, 
and rolling in riches, as everybody says, but " 

Sir Edward began to breathe a little more freely. 

" but couldn't you let us into a good thing or 

two, just for old acquaintance sake ? I am quite out of 
luck, my dear fellow — I am, indeed — I have only two or 
three thousand left, and I know you could help me to put 
that out to wonderful advantage. I mean, some decided 
ready-money stroke of business : cheap shares to-day, to sell 
high to-morrow, and bag the difference in no time." 

U 
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Sir Edward soon shook him oflF by some evasive reply, 
and said to himself as he hurried away, ^^ There are not 
knaves enough for the fools, after all ; I declare there are 
not!" — The truest thing I ever heard in my life. 

As Sir Edward had now time to collect his thoughts, 
he thought that nothing could be discovered in possi- 
bility — but guilty men do not always know what is 
possible — till the next committee-meeting. This would 
give him three clear days. But how must he employ 
them ? His guilty fears whispered. Fly I fly ! Yes, fly 
he must, that was beyond all doubt : but. How? Whither? 
Where could he be safe ? This was, indeed, a question. 
However, there was, at all events, time to think about the 
matter. But, first of all, he must go home, and take away 
certain papers — arrange to absent himself — slip oflT into 
the country — watch the course of events — and eventually 
retire by some cool and well-considered plan. 

But he soon remembered that there were certain papers 
in his private drawer at the committee-room : he must step 
in as he passed just to secure those. It is tnie that he felt 
very nervous at going near the place ; still, these absurd 
fears must be mastered : so, being near the door . of the 
Great Congleton offices, he took courage and in he went. 

The secretary started back, almost staggered, at seeing 
Sir Edward enter. The fact of Sir Edward's venturing to 
show himself suggested at once a reflection,—" Then, no — 
he cannot be the guilty man: surely it must be some 
one else!" 

This altered the whole current of the secretary's 
thoughts. However, dissembling his uncomfortable sus- 
picions as well as he could, he said, — 

" I am very glad you have come. Sir Edward ; that is 
— I mean — that you have come so early to this meeting. 
Some fraud must have been committed. I trust I have 
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done right, sir ; I sent round at once and called a com- 
mittee on my own responsibility for two o'clock to-day. 
You had my note, no doubt?" 

Here was, indeed, a surprise to try his nerve. 

At the same time Sir Edward saw the green-baize 
cloth and all the usual preparations for a committee- 
meeting. This was enough to overthrow the equanimity 
of any man : but Sir Edward had that cast-iron physio- 
gnomy, and that strong command of those facial muscles 
which, with some persons, wiU twitch responsive to every 
qualm within — that enabled him to make some natural 
and commonplace remarks, and to say that, ^^it then 
wanted an hour to the meeting, when this extraordinary 
proceeding must be explained." 

Sir Edward now felt that no time was to be lost. Did 
the man really suspect him ? If so, would he, when he 
missed him from the room, dodge his steps or watch him ? 
— This he must risk. But, at all events, to go home was 
now evidently suicidal : time was too short. No, he 
must fly at once 1 

But every one will be curious to hear how the robbery 
was discovered so soon. 

No one knows better than a London banker that a 
man who figures in committees for the mere decoy of his 
title is the last to be trusted in matters of business. So, 
the fact of so large a cheque being drawn by Sir Edward 
led at once to a little private advice on the part of one of 
the firm— whispered into the ear of one of the Great 
Congleton Committee, not to let one member of the board 
do all the work; and before night the ten-thousand-pound 
cheque was known to more persons than one of that too- 
confiding Congleton Committee. / 

Sir Edward knew that no time was to be lost. — By 
the evening of that day he had drawn in Bank of England 
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notes the remaining three thousand pounds, and such other 
money as he could at once command, and had taken a 
passage in the Ontario, one of the largest vessels bound 
for New York, to sail three days later ; a hasty outfit he 
soon ordered in Leadenhall Street, to be shipped in the 
name of Thomas Hancock. He had himself arranged to 
go on board at Grravesend. 

All these preparations were made most literally in a 
state of bodily fear, and under such nervous apprehension 
as magnified his danger, great indeed as that danger was 
already. 

The clock struck three ! 

*^ Then the committee are just about to sit down, in 
sad and solemn conclave I " 

The clock struck four! — five! — six! 

"Then, now the murder is out! — By this time the 
police are on the scent!" 

Such were the ominous tickings of the clock to him — 
such the responsive throbbing of his tremulous heart ! 

By the time he rose the next morning he felt that he 
was already the talk of the whole City — that, no doubt, 
biDs were posted, and the hue-and-cry was raised all over 
London. 

Saving the fact that the stages of Sir Edward Alex's 
fever succeeded each other a little faster than the actual 
events, his sad forebodings will sufficiently express the tale 
of those exciting and stirring days. 

But whether his conscience and his fears suggested a 
correct narrative of the events of those fearful hours or 
not, there is one thing on which the guilty cannot calculate 
— one awful position, inseparable from their crime, of 
which they never dream, till they feel its power. We 
mean, that a guilty man finds himself, for the first time in 
his life, stranded and alone, and cut off from all the usual 
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channels of information. The more deeply he is interested 
in passing events in the mouth of all, the more dangerous 
to inquire. He must shrink from all who can inform him; 
and, while bursting with feelings that want vent, he has no 
friendly ear in which to pour them 1 

Added to this. Sir Edward had not a scrap of clothes 
more than he actually wore — not a coat, not a shirt, not a 
comb or a razor — nothing! How, then, could he go to 
any inn? 

In desperate haste a portmanteau was purchased, and 
a few ready-made articles to fill it. He was cut off from 
his home and even from the past — ay, his very name must 
now be forgotten. " The world was all before him," if he 
could but get safe into it. 

While such was the current of his thoughts, that black 
living hearse, the prison van, driven by a man who looked 
utterly unconscious of the load of misery he was driving, 
passed by. The sight of this quickened Sir Edward's 
step as well as his pulse. *^It can't be helped," he 
thought; *^ nerve and resolution alone can bear me 
through I " 

Sir Edward soon found himself on the way to the pier 
of London Bridge, intending to go on and lie concealed at 
Gravesend for the next three days ; but just- as he was 
threading his way through the streets there caught his 
eye : '^Private theatricals. and fancy dresses — costumes of 
every age and country," and looking into the window he 
saw masks, whiskers, noses, and disguises various. A 
sudden thought struck him. In a few minutes he had 
. suited himself with a wig, large whiskers, green spectacles, 
and a broad-brimmed hat. To this he added a sailor's 
rough pea-jacket from a slop-shop near, and was soon on 
board a Gravesend steamer. 

So, in the space of four-and-twenty hours — so rapid 
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are the changes of this life — Sir Edward Alex, Bart., had 
done all that in him lay to run away from house and home 
— from goods and chattels — from Bella and all; also he 
had learnt to dread the sound of his own proud name and 
title — to avoid the paths of men, and even to throw off 
every sign of his own individual and personal identity ! 

One thing only remained to live for — life — bare 
life : to drag out a wretched existence unhonoured and 
unknown ; down the now steep incline of bitter days ; en- 
countering the infirmities of age without the solace, and 
doomed to say, with Macbeth : — 

^* And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to find/' 

It was on a Tuesday, about nine o'clock in the evening, 
that Sir Edward reached Gravesend : Saturday, he hoped 
— yes; hoped most earnestly, as he had never hoped 
before — would see him safe on board. The people of 
the Mermaid Inn, as the landlord said afterwards, did 
really think he was a queer-looking customer ; still, they 
were used to "furriners," and naturally supposed that 
there might be more strange specimens in foreign parts 
than they had yet exhausted in the way of business, and 
therefore Sir Edward attracted no particular notice or 
observation. 

Next day, Wednesday, "Mr. Thomas Hancock" — 
such was the plebeian name he had assumed — was heard 
at the Mermaid inquiring most anxiously about the foreign 
news. This was a blind to mislead the landlord as to his 
real interest in The TimeSy which he requested might be 
brought him the moment it was delivered ; but not one 
word did that paper contain about the Great Congleton 
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fraud, or the Great Congleton committee-meeting. This 
was natural enough. It remained for Sir Edward himself 
to add that interest to the Company which should entitle 
it to a place — with which it was soon honoured — among 
the earliest information. 

"No report yet! True, true I" he thought. "Why 
should there be? What was I thinking of?" He did 
not consider the powerful magnifier of excited feelings — 
how the troubled mind ever goes a-head of the stately and 
impassive march of Time, and the even course of natural 
events. 

But in the Thursday's Times there was the Great 
Congleton affair, large enough, indeed ! As Sir Edward 
ran hastily down the column, the following catchwords 
met his eye: — 

The "Gigantic Fraud" — "Poor Congleton Share- 
holders " — ^^ Slovenly way of doing business " — " Sir 
Edward Alex, Bart."—" On board the Hulks "— " County 
man with a ^ county crop '"—:-« Eaffish Baronets " — 
"Greedy simpletons" — "Line never wanted" — "Trap 
for the unwary" — " Biters bit" — "Served them right." 

In another column he read of a reward of a hundred 
pounds for the apprehension of Sir Edward Alex, Bart. 
This advertisement contained so minute a description of 
him, that, doubting the security of his disguise, he 
thought it more prudent to '* have an accident with the 
newspaper" and bum the passage out. He had now had 
time to form his plans — to grow a little used to his new 
position, and to draw fully on those powers of ready tact, 
and that presence of mind, in which such deeply-de- 
signing characters are not often wholly wanting. 

Still, for a man of an agitated mind and over-excited 
feelings to remain in-doors is very difficult. Motion is 
the one great sedative to allay or to counteract fretted 
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nerves and throbbing brain ; and since his room was small 
indeed, trusting to his disguise he sallied forth to pass the 
Friday — *Hhe last day," he thought; "and that passed, 
I am safe for ever"— and to pass it amidst the beautiful 
hedge-rows and highly-cultivated fields of Kent. He had 
determined, for his greater safety, to be out all day, and 
not to return through the long street of Gravesend till 
after dark. 

He had wandered some few miles ; and, as he avoided 
the high road, he met no one but labourers, when, em- 
boldened by his apparent safety, and finding his false 
whiskers, tied as they were clumsily on the top of his 
head, very hot and irritating, he took them off, as also his 
green spectacles. After an hour, forgetting he was now 
but poorly disguised, he was leaning with his arms folded, 
in his slouch hat and sailor's jacket, over a gate, when 
Lady Mary Hamlyn and her niece. Miss Wilmott. — both 
of whom Sir Edward had often met in London society, 
and who little imagined that anything had happened to 
affect Sir Edward's high position — came suddenly upon 
him. 

Sir Edward saw his danger in a moment, and remained 
motionless as a statue. 

Immediately Lady Mary started back, and said, quite 
audibly to his excited ears, " What a likeness, dear I What 
a striking likeness I Don't you see, Bessie ?" 

" What, that sailor-man ? Yes, I do see," replied her 
niece ; " you mean so like Sir Edward Alex ? Well, really 
it is like him ; very like him, indeed." 

" I never saw such a likeness in my life," continued 
Lady Mary. 

Sir Edward hardly dared to breathe, but remained 
without betraying himself in the least, either by look or 
movement; and was not a little relieved to see his two 
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lady-friends soon pass on, talking in an animated strain of 
something wholly different. 

By the next evening, Sir Willi&m Hamlyn received 
one of many circulars of instructions from the office of the 
Secretary of State to see that Sir Edward Alex, minutely 
described, did not get away by the port of Gravesend ! 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 



HOW, IF WOMAN DID ORIGINALLY BRING WOE- TO- M AN f MAN HAS TAKEN 
CARE TO HAVE THE BEST OF IT EVER SINCE. 

And what had become of poor Bella ? 

If any one wishes to fathom the lowest depths of 
heart-rending sorrow, he must look beyond those afflic- 
tions which befall us in the common course of nature, and 
fix a searching eye on those which, by sinful courses, we 
bring down on our own guilty heads, and where we also 
wring the hearts of those we love. 

The surgeon sees pain and agony in divers forms : but 
these trials are not without some secret power to support 
the sufferer, and then there is rest in the quiet grave. 
As to the sorrowing relatives, just as the mould that 
covers that grave grows fresh and green, and the scars 
disappear from the severed turf, even so is the wounded 
heart healed over by the silent operation of many a pro- 
vidential aid, designed to engage the mind from brooding 
over its loss with ineffectual sorrow. 

But, to see a fellow-creature supremely wretched, 
beyond the power of man or minister to comfort or con- 
sole, we must go with the officers of justice to the home 
of unsuspecting woman, and tell her that one, whom many 
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a long year she has nursed and cared for, is being hunted 
as a felon by the bloodhounds of the law, and that not 
one tittle of his goods or money can she from that moment 
call her own! 

Such was the burthen of the tale which was now to 
break upon Bella Johnson. 

Sir Edward Alex had been two days absent, and that 
without one line of explanation. This seemed strange to 
Bella, and perplexing indeed. Of late years, he had been 
more considerate and thoughtful of her. They had 
gradually entwined with a mutual dependence, and grown 
together — an attachment so far strengthened by time, 
that Bella had comparatively forgotten her former fears 
of being deserted for a lawful wife. By this time she felt 
too securely united by habit, and almost by nature, to 
dwell as much as she had done on his refusal to cement 
the tie by law. 

It is also easy to suppose that Bella, being a woman 
of much heart and feeling, must necessarily, if it were 
only for want of any other object, have learut by this 
time to rest her affections and centre all her interest, how- 
ever little he deserved it, on Sir Edward Alex. 

Besides, Sir Edward was not constitutionally harsh or 
unkind. It is true that an alliance, which would render 
any fashionable connexion for ever impossible, was in his 
case a sacrifice too great for interest to make to honour. 
Still, he had some of those amiable qualities which win 
with ladies ; and then, of late years, his health had failed, 
and there is no such tie as that which is formed between 
the helpless patient and the tender and devoted lady- 
nurse. 

And now Bella hears strangers in the passage, and, 
looking over the banisters, she calls out anxiously, *^ Mrs. 
WilUams, is that Sir Edward ? " 
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" Then the party we want is not here, that is very 
plain, for this does not sound at all like a dodge," said 
a police-officer to an attorney's clerk, in a tone audible 
enough to the landlady, but which still left Bella in 
the dark. 

" I never thought he was here," replied the other. 
** However, if we can't find him we must fall back upon 
the search-warrant, and see what we can collect in the 
way of evidence." 

At the same time, without any of the formalities to 
which Mrs. Williams had been accustomed in her apart- 
ments, these men of the law made their way past the 
rotundity of her august person, and walked right into the 
house, as far as the stairs. 

Mrs. Williams now became nervous — nay, frightened, 
and utterly astounded : for, there is something altogether 
original and peculiar — something wholly unlike any kind 
of manners or etiquette within the experience of any 
Mrs. Williams — in the way that an officer with a search- 
warrant presents himself, asking no leave or license of 
any one. 

In this case they did aflfect to ask ' permission to — 
to — in fact, to go and do whatever they pleased, up-stairs 
and down-stairs, in the terrified woman's house : only, 
they seemed to proceed to action without waiting for 
any reply. 

The first thing the officer did was to look into the 
parlour ; and, seeing no one there, he took out the key 
and locked the door on the outside. Then he secured 
the street-door, also pocketing the key. After which he 
said, " Now, sir, if you will please to stop here a minute, 
while I look down below : not that I expect to find him." 
This was also quickly done, and one more point of possible 
escape was then secured on the top of the stairs. 
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The officer then returned — for all this was the work 
of a minute — to the landlady, whose feelings were finding 
vent in the usual wordy form ; and then his first question 
was, — 

" I must make so bold as to ask, ma'am, whether that 
lady that spoke was the luife of Sir Edward Alex, or was 
it ? but you imderstand me, ma'am ? " 

Mrs. Williams paused, quite at a loss how to reply. 

*^ Ah ! yes. I understand, ma'am. Thfire's most 
always one of these ladies somewhere about it, whenever 
we have a heavy case on hand, like this, to get through." 

By this time the officer, followed by the clerk, had 
walked up, encountering on the landing, and almost 
driving before them into the drawing-room, the poor, 
scared, and wondering Bella, utterly at a loss what to 
expect, but having an indescribable and instinctive fear 
all the same. 

" What can the matter be, sir?" she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the officer. " If you have any business with Sir 
Edward Alex, he is not at home : indeed, I should be glad 
to know where he is." 

" Then, that's just what we should be glad to know, 
ma'am — very particular glad, ma'am, we can assure you; 
and as to having any business with Sir Edward, why, 
that's just what we do happen to have, and a precious 
ugly piece of business it is, for ^" 

Here Bella uttered a cry of alarm. 

*^ Then, we might as well let you know at once, noia^am, 
that Sir Edward is wanted^ and that's all about it. The 
charge is felony, and we've come with a warrant to 
search the premises." 

Bella — as the clerk afterwards related — was standing 
by an easy chair as the officer began to speak. Word 
after word seemed more and more to blanch her cheek, 
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and to tuTD her whole form to marble; but when the 
words " felony" and a " warrant" fell upon her ears, 
9he had just time to turn herself towards the seat, and in 
a moment she had sunk, unstrung in every nerve, and 
with a heavy sigh fell swooning into the chair. 

Mrs. Williams also received a cruel shock ; but alarm 
with her took a more talkative and noisy, and therefore 
a safer form by far : for, as to speechless, silent grief, we 
always fear that it "whispers the o'erfraught heart, and 
bids it break." 

Mrs. WUliams was, therefore, able to assist poor Bella, 
and fan her up, and by the help of a smelling-bottle she 
brought her to herself, which, at that agonising moment, 
was a cruel kindness, indeed. What was it but to revive 
m her mind — to enable her to realise — the utmost 
poignancy of distress, and to awaken an exquisite sensi- 
bility to mental torture? 

As soon as Bella was suflBciently restored, the oiSScer, 
with a well-intended, but, at the same time, rather a 
rough kind of consolation, said, — 

" Come, ma'am, we shall want a little help from you, 
to do this job easy-like and pleasant; for, what must be 
must be, ma'am. We would not hurt you by any manner 
of means, ma'am ; and the less trouble you give us, the 
smoother and more comfortable it will be for yourself. 
So, cheer up, ma'am, and have a good heart. You know, 
things might be worse. It is not as if you was his wife, 
with a family, and all that. Then, there is something 
for a poor lady to take on about, no doubt. So, please 
give us up the keys of those drawers." 

Bella sighed heavily at one part of this sorry piece of 
comfort; but ultimately sobbed forth that she had not 
tke keys: Sir Edward always kept them in his own 
possession. 
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" And very prudent of him, I dare say, ma'am. Gen- 
tlemen like Sir Edward most in general do keep such 
keys ; and keep 'em pretty close, too : but then, you see, 
the places are all the more likely to contain something 
that will be evidence against him ^" 

Here Bella shuddered, and uttered an exclamation of 
horror. 

" something that we want at least," said the 

man : " so I must make bold to stop here while this gen- 
tleman steps out for a smith to come and pick those 
locks."' 

Bella's mind was in a whirl of confusion. She was 
too much shocked and stunned to have distinct sensations, 
or to feel acutely ; but wandered up and down the room, 
wringing her hands, and trying in vain to collect her 
scared and scattered senses. 

Mercifully, indeed, is it ordained, that on such dis- 
tracting and overwhelming occasions this eflfort should be 
vain. The wounded heart, like the wounded body, 
feels at first little but a sudden, stunning blow. It is 
some time before, with the full returning tide of life and 
circulation, it is awakened to a vivid sense of all the 
horrors that have gathered round. 

However, Bella had not a very long time to remain 
in suspense or in ignorance of the intentions of her truly 
alarming visitors. 

Every drawer was opened, and every paper was seized, 
while Bella stood helplessly looking on. 

During one part of the operations she was compara- 
tively passive and indiflferent : but when she caught sight 
of certain letters in her own handwriting, all about to be 
thrust into the same blue bag, this touched a tender 
chord of heart-stirring associations — many a passage in 
her fond, but anxious life, flashed through her mind — 
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she uttered a cry, as if nature spoke within her, and 
sprang forward to snateh the papers from the ruthless 
hand that so callously was stowing them away. 

The policeman, seeing this, and having, as usual, his 
cunning too sharpset for any due regard to his better 
feelings, rudely thrust his arm between Bella and her 
letters, and said, — 

" No, ma'am, no ; that mustn't be. Why, those 
might be the very papers we shall pick most out of; 
and likely enough, teo, since you are in such a precious 
hurry to save them for your young man." 

But Bella persevered ; and that, too, with a degree of 
violence and desperation, as if her whole soul was stirred 
within her. Whereupon the clerk, seeing how inevitable 
was a painful struggle between the unhappy lady and the 
oflScer, kindly interposed, and suggested that, possibly, 
the letters would show him at a glance that they had no 
connexion with the case in hand. He also compas- 
sionately assured Bella that he had every wish to avoid 
giving her any unnecessary pain. He ended by urging 
her to be advised by him, and perhaps he should have the 
pleasure, in a few minutes, of leaving any mere letters of 
love and aflfection, or any reminiscences of days gone by, 
in her own hands. 

The very dates of the letters alone were almost enough 
to favour this view of the case, and Bella became more 
composed ; only the sight of the letters, and the call upon 
her energies which they involved, had by this time re- 
stored the acuteness of her sensibilities, and she wept 
most piteously in all the agony of grief, crying out, — 

" Oh I where is Sir Edward ? What has he done ? 
what has he done ? " 

The clerk and the officer, in the course of an hour, 
had finished their search ; and then, having sealed up all 
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the papers^ they took their departure: though Mrs. 
Williams detained the clerk, for more intelligible ex- 
planations, in her little parlour. 

Of course, in this sudden invasion of the privacy of an 
establishment of late so highly exalted in public estima- 
tion, and so honoured by persons of all rank and station, 
Bella was not the only person likely to be painfully 
disturbed. For Mrs. Williams's interests, as well as her 
feelings, were deeply aiSFected by the present startling 
posture of aflfairs. 

Sir Edward had been for many years her tenant, and 
a most comfortable and profitable tenant, too. Her fur- 
niture by degrees he had allowed her to take away, 
having replaced it, piece by piece, by purchases, as fancy 
prompted. Most punctual in every habit of business, he 
had been the best and the most convenient of paymasters ; 
while, what with many a kind oflSce — great, indeed, to 
the one party, though little to the other — and assistance 
and advice on all occasions, with a friendly glass on 
winter evenings, and the run of her teeth at almost all 
times, Sir Edward had been to Mrs. Williams the best of 
friends, " one of the very nicest gentlemen she had ever 
taken in, throughout the whole of her ready-fumished- 
apartment-letting existence." 

With Bella, also, Mrs. Williams had lived, for some 
years, at least, on the best of terms. True, in days gone 
by, there had been words between them, and Mrs. 
Williams had once cut Bella to the quick by one or two 
significant hints, that it was a condescension ^* to take in 
the like of her," especially for a respectable married 
woman, as she could prove herself to be, " by marriage 
lines," which she cared not who asked to see. Mrs. 
Williams had also, in her ire, let drop such terms, as — 
"trumpery," and "nobody knows who." But all this 
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kind of rough civility — the mere expletives and idiom of 
the lower orders — had ceased for years. 

Many a dull and lonely hour had these two ladies 
stitched and stitched^ and talked and talked, away in 
company ; and, since all blessings are comparative in this 
world, Bella and Mrs. Williams had grown, year by year, 
more closely knit together : not the least because Bella, 
on the one hand, had no other object for her friendly 
feelings ; and Mrs. Williams's circle, on the other, was, as 
usual, thinned by the " dead march " of time, and the 
*' casualties," — always so common in the battle of life, 
but more and more frequent at the close. 

Still, much as Mrs. Williams might feel for Bella, 
there is no denying that every one — in the old Eoman 
way of expressing it — is nearest neighbour to himself. 
And a moment's reflection told Mrs. Williams that, as now 
half-a-year's rent was just due, and, she feared, never to 
be paid, all, or nearly all the property, lately owned by 
Sir Edward Alex, was now lawfully her own. 

An unhappy woman, in the position of Bella Johnson, 
or indeed in the position of a lawful wife — and many 
such a case is known to every officer of justice— when 
a bank defaulter, or other criminal in the upper walks of 
life, has come to the end of his evil and desperate career — 
is, first of all, like one fevered and light-headed. Then, 
exhaustion brings sleep ; and it is not till she awakes that 
her mind is in a state to realise her misery in >!! its parte 
and all details — to the full measure of its length and 
breadth. 

The explanation we believe to be this : the mind 
cannot all at once change the current of the many thoughts 
and associations that have flowed habitually in one direction 
for years together. So, the mourner cannot, for many 
days, think or speak of the loved one of his heart, as if 

X 
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Bhe was — had passed away — the book was closed — and 
as if new pages in the volume of aflfection, as yet an utter 
blank, must now be turned over for the days to come. 

When Bella Johnson walked forth from her chamber — 
her chamber? no, henceforth no more hers — she took, 
for the first time, a step into a world in which she had 
scarcely a penny that she could call her own 1 

She had little money, and no friends. She had lived 
almost as a nameless one. No one who called — no one 
of her own sex, at least — ever saw her. Bella's very exist- 
ence was ignored, if not concealed. Therefore, now, even 
the customary aid or subscription to meet the case of 
sudden and inevitable distress, was a thing that no one 
ever thought of, or even will think of, in a case like hers. 
No, as regarded most of her fellow-creatures, Bella's was a 
living death. As regards all power to elicit sympathy, or 
to draw one of the universal sisterhood towards her, Bella's 
is literally a living death. 

The officer had learnt, by the long traditionary expe- 
rience of the police courts, to associate a name like hers 
with desperate courses, crime, and utter ruin. There- 
fore, nothing could be more hopeless than Bella's unhappy 
state — fame, friends, and fortune, all, all, were gone. 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

HOW THE GUILTY FLEE, EVEN WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 

To return to the fugitive at Gravesend : happily for Sir 
Edward, the state of the tide ensured the appearance of the 
Ontario at an early hour ; and we cannot help sympathising 
in the relief of the poor scared and hunted creature when 
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he once felt sure there was no officer on board to seize 
him. This was an event for which, in the agitation of his 
feelings. Sir Edward hardly dared even to hope. Indeed, 
he actually ascended from the boat in such an agony of fear 
and trembling that, just at that moment, even the certain 
grasp of the hand of justice would have been felt as a 
reUef from a greater misery. 

And now our hearts would almost go with him and 
say, " You have punishment enough ; go and sin no more:" 
when once we hear that he soon found himself lost and 
unnoticed amidst the crowd of Yankees who were smoking 
and spitting, and uttering the most unpleasant nasal Eng- 
lish — a crowd that was diversified by one particular group 
of undeniable Cockneys, who happened to be standing at 
the part of the deck where Sir Edward stepped on board. 

With this Cockney group Sir Edward first thought 
that, his appearance being remarked, his disguise had occa- 
sioned no little merriment— so ready was he to interpret 
everjrthing, however insignificant, as applicable to him- 
self — But no : one of this loud and boisterous party turned 
to him in the midst of vociferous laughter, and said, '* Now, 
is not that a good one, sir?" 

It then appeared — by no means an unpleasant diver- 
sion to Sir Edward — that the purser of the ship, who was 
famous for yams, in discussing the quantity that had 
vanished from the breakfast-table, had told the story of a 
big man and a little man on board his ship, who once went 
down below to eat for a wager. After about an hour, this 
purser sent to the steward to know the state of the odds. 
The reply sent up from below was that " the big man had 
not any chance left ; for the little man was a turkey and 
half a goose a-head I " 

All this acted most powerfully as an alterative. So 
complete a change of scene was inspiriting indeed. Still, 
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the fugitive could riot help asking. How far they were to 
be towed by the steamer ? and. Whether they were to touch 
anywhere ? 

That will depend upon the weather," was the reply. 
We hope to keep right out and make straight down 
Channel ; but, if the wind chops round, you might have a 
chance to communicate with shore if we lie beating about 
oflf Eamsgate or Dover, or any place like that." 

Sir Edward, pleased to find that the drift of his firsfc 
question was not suspected, now ventured upon another 
cautious question. 

" Then," said the captain, " you had better have any 
letters all ready, and that before we pass the Isle of 
Wight ; for, once clear of the Needles, there's no more to 
do with land this side of New York." 

This was indeed a satisfactory reply ; the very point 
that Sir Edward wanted to ascertain. ^ 

Still, the guilty man's fears, like a dark shadow, with 
every point gained and with every advance, kept moving 
before him. The further he went, the further that 
gloomy apparition had drawn a-head too. One fear only 
made way for another — the same dark avenging power 
seemed ever lurking in his path. " And would it always 
be thus?" he thought. "Shall I never rest? Shall I 
never feel safe from the hands of relentless men?" 

First of all he had said to himself, " I shall be safe if 
I can once embark at Gravesend;" but now every port — 
every possibility of a boat from land — seemed to him to 
be a several and separate source of danger. His ideas 
of nautical matters were, naturally, not very correct; 
and when he ran over in his mind the well-known names 
of Margate, Eamsgate, Deal and Dover, Folkstone, Hythe, 
he fancied that the course would lie within one or two 
miles, and so within easy reach of the shore. And as to 
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Beachy Head, it did seem on the map to jut out very 
awkwardly, should any one desire to stop his flight just 
there. 

However, Margate and Eamsgate were passed in the 
night; but this only served to concentrate his guilty 
fears on the places that yet remained to be passed down 
the Channel ; and next morning he asked many a nervous 
question about the prospect of favourable winds and fine 
weather. 

After breakfast on this, the second day of his flight, 
as he was passing by a knot, half Yankees, half Cockneys, 
carrying on that kind of conversation called " chaffing," 
of which there is always enough on board an American 
ship — to his great consternation he heard some one pro- 
nounce his own name! 

He started with horror 1 

The particular topic of conversation was — national 
respectability and hoDesty, virtues of which no Londoner 
ever thought of boasting — but when once a disparaging 
reflection was made by the Yankee, the man to whom it 
was addressed felt indignant ; and probably half Newgate 
would have fired up too, betrayed into a lucid interval of 
proper feeling. So, immediately — in the way of full and 
fair retaliation — followed a mild allusion to what he 
called the Great American Sponge : in other words, that 
wholesale repudiation of their debts which had made 
^^ Punica fides ^^ and *^ Pennsylvanian Securities" con- 
vertible terms for evermore. 

Hereupon the Yankee, holdmg a newspaper in his 
hand, retorted : — 

" Now what have you to say to Sir Edward Alex ? " 

*^ What then," thought Sir Edward, " is my name of 
Hancock exposed already?" but, listening more atten- 
tively, he found it was his crime and not himself that was 
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the subject of conversation ; for the speaker continued, to 
his great relief, — " I guess we've fellows as honest without 
the title as Mr. Alex, in New York, anyhow." 

" Oh I but he is a notable scoundrel," said the 
Cockney; "so that proves nothing at all." 

" He ain't a bit worse than the rest of you. Bailway 
mania, you call itl — why it's a Eobbing mania. And 
this Mr. Alex I shall stand up for, as a partic'lar sensible 
and an honester sort o' thief than some of you are. For, 
what did he do? Why, he was above going on robbing 
by scrip and waste-paper, so he put his hand into the bag 
and helped himself to the dollars at once." 

This was the first time in his life that Sir Edward had 
ever heard himself called a scoundrel, and had he acted 
on the first impulse he would have knocked the man 
down : but those days were gone by. Sir Edward Alex, 
Bart., 

"Fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate," 

has outlived the rights of chivalry, and slinks timidly 
away I 

And now there was a gentle breeze that wafted them 
very slowly down the Channel. Yes, slowly indeed: 
much too slowly for the restless spirit of Sir Edward. 
For, now he began once more to fear that fie attracted 
notice. Why was he so foolish as to be asking about the 
rate of sailing and time in the Channel, till some one re- 
marked, with true Yankee manners, " Why, what makes 
you in such a tamatioD hurry?" Why? — only because 
a guilty man cannot act like an innocent man, and the 
burthened spirit must find utterance. 

Every sail of the smaller kind gave a pang to the 
fugitive's heart — so strong is the instinct that sin and 
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sorrow go together, and the wicked shall not be unpu- 
nished. At times he passed through fleets of fishing- 
smacks, the men lounging with their pipes and the sails 
barely swelling with the wind. The fellows looked quiet 
and inoiSFensive enough : but what if one of them should 
hail them with some such words as ** A hundred pounds 
reward. Captain, if you happen to have Sir Edward Alex 
on board ! " 

But, no. One after another drifted lazily and almost 
sleepily by, till he had almost ceased to regard them at 
all ; but the last day before making the Isle of Wight — 
when the man at the wheel had said, " Now, then, who- 
ever it is that is in such a hurry to see the Needles — not 
that I ever want to see them, I've seen too much of them 
by a great deal — he*s pretty safe to see them to-morrow" 
— one of these fishing-smacks made sail across at once to 
cut off the Ontario ; two men'lxjok to their little boat, and 
signalling for a line, came immediately on board. Im- 
mediately Sir Edward gave himself up for lost, when the 
whole of this ominous visit proved to be to offer a cheap 
lot of fish, to save the men the necessity of going ashore. 

" Now then," thought Sir Edward, " after this I am 
safe — I am tormented only by my own fears." They 
were soon clear of this dangerous-looking craft : the sun 
went down, and the critical point of all was to be turned 
on the morrow. Just then, as Sir Edward went below, 
some one asked him to cut in at a rubber of whist. As 
he quietly declined, the Yankee said, " I guess we shall 
play high-enough stakes to make it worth your while — 
dollar shorts and what you please on the rubber." 

No, he thought to himself, mine is a more exciting 
game by far — a stake great as mine no man among 
you has ever played in his life. 

Next morning the breeze had freshened — all looked 
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favourable. Instead of about midday, they would clear 
the Isle of Wight by ten o'clock. Sir Edward paced 
up and down, and looked anxiously from the deck. 
Nothing could be better. " You can't see much of the 
Needles, we are too far oiBF," said a passenger. Sir Ed- 
ward thought. So much the better. He did not want to 
see them. 

Now, at last, he felt relief — quite easy: there was not 
one vessel in sight. Clear and open water now was 
gained. Nothing covM stop him, and Sir Edward went 
down to make up for his broken slumbers, or at least to 
compose himself — a whole week's excitement and anxieiy, 
we all know, is trying — above all, it is trying to have life 
or liberty hanging as by the strain of one single heart- 
chord, and then to find that chord suddenly relaxed and 
the burthen gone. 

Great, indeed, was his relief — escape from England 
was all he yet could think of — the life to follow was an 
after -thought. He even felt thankful — grateful. Yes, 
now he wished he had risked a letter to Bella — " Poor 
Bella ! what will become of her ? However, I must con- 
sider — she may follow me." And with some such indefi- 
nite train of thought Sir Edward threw himself down, 
unstrung in every nerve that now was creeping in his 
feeble spine, to rest awhile upon the sofa. 

And there Sir Edward for some time lay ; there he 
was resting — relieved — thankful — and composed — and 
his mind, perhaps, filled with all those good intentions 
which come and go with the ebb and flow of health and 
happier feelings — when, all of a sudden, he thought he 
heard the sounds of hurried feet and signs of some excite- 
ment on the deck above, and while acutely listening to be 
quite sure he had not rejoiced too soon — the dead bang of 
a cannon sent at once a shot through the rigging, and a 
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sensation as of chilly, curdling blood through his sinking 
heart. 

'^ What can it be ? — Signal of distress ? ay, very likely. 
— But why do I trouble myself? How fearful I am 1 — 
It cannot possibly have anything to do with me I How- 
ever, I will just look out and see." 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

HOW TOM SUDDENLY FINDS HIMSELF IN A VERY CRITICAL POSITION 

ONE FALSE STEP AND HE IS DONE ! 

Tom Langley, having left poor Minnie in a most agonising 
state of alarm, and promising to send the earliest possible 
information of the course affairs had taken, was now with 
Audrey, in London. 

The course of events all tended to prove that Fred 
Audrey's fears were not wholly groundless: for, though 
the members of the committee seemed readily to under- 
stand the explanations offered, yet everybody was in a 
mood to take vengeance upon some one, as the only means 
of vindicating — before the august assembly of the great 
jeering, laughing, not-at-all -surprised, and most sapient 
and heartless Public — their own infinitesimal pretensions 
to be thought men of sense. And what made things worse 
was, it so happened that one of the committee, who had 
always been voted the most troublesome and pragmatical 
bore by the whole party, opposing everything both wise and 
foolish — their peculiar mode of drawing blank cheques in- 
cluded — and who, of course, was snubbed and put down 
on all occasions — this vexatious fellow had requested the 
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attendance of Mr, Wandle the solicitor, of well-known Old 
Bailey celebrity, to watch the proceedings in his behalf. 

The moment Audrey saw Wandle he knew what would 
follow — a charge against some one, present or absent, to a 
certainly, and not improbably, in the way of a feeler or 
experiment, proceedings in the first instance against Tom. 
Innocence rarely fears suspicion: but lawyers know the 
necessity of looking to facts, influenced as little as possible 
by any regard to the supposed respectability of any person 
whateyer-their idea being that every man is respectable 
till he is found out. So, when Audrey heard that it was 
voted to leave the whole case in the hands of Mr. Wandle, 
he became really apprehensive, and hastened oflF to his 
London agents, Messrs. Turley and Brand, to endeavour 
to procure through them a favourable introduction to 
Wandle. 

In this he succeeded, and dropped in upon Wandle at 
the very moment that a parcel of Tom's letters was being 
taken from the bag which had been filled with the con- 
tents of Sir Edward's private drawers. The evidence of 
intimacy and frequent correspondence which these letters 
contained was fast producing an impression on the mind 
of this sharp and suspicious practitioner : and it was only 
when Audrey vouched for the respectability of his client, 
and no less strongly for his guileless inexperience, besides 
engaging also to produce him whenever required, contend- 
ing at the same time for the extreme probability of such 
an offence being committed by Sir Edward alone, that 
Wandle was prevailed upon to screen the name of Langley 
from any frightful prominence in the prosecution. 

Audrey, as a family man, well knew the importance of 
gaining this point. "Poor Mrs. Langley!" he inwardly 
exclaimed ; " the very idea of such a thing would be the 
death of her I " Even then Wandle stipulated that every 
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possible clue should be furnished and assistance given by 
Audrey and his client. This, of course, Audrey mdst wil- 
lingly promised : indeed he admitted that the arrest and 
prosecution of Sir Edward was essential to the complete 
vindication of Mr. Langley. 

Tom Langley was now in a strange, new, and most 
painful position. A week before he had sought Sir 
Edward as a friend, he was now committed to hunt him 
as a felon ! 

Is man a free agent in this world ? Was Tom Langley 
free to go to bed and to go to sleep after the receipt of 
that alarming express ? About as free as the traveller 
who suddenly finds a poniard at his heart. One step 
hurried on the affrighted Tom Langley, and landed him 
on another, and now who can tell how far, in the space 
of eight-and-forty hours, he may find himself from his 
own peaceful and inoffensive habits, or his own quiet 
home! 

Thus is it that we Uve, coolly playing with the future 
— proposing, planning, hoping, fearing, and arranging, as 
if the world were all a chess-board, and we could shift the 
pieces, animate or inanimate, in the game of life according 
to our sovereign will and pleasure : when, all of a sudden, 
the very breath of a rumour, or some strange news, gives 
a new current to the thoughts, a new bias to the will, a 
new pulse to the heart — sweeps our fancied schemes like 
waking dreams away, and hurries us distracted among 
scenes and persons we never knew before. 

However, whether painful or pleasant, the step re- 
mained to be taken. Tom's name and confidence had 
been abused. He had been made the innocent cause of 
a gigantic fraud, and it only remained for him to join in 
this man-himt and to strengthen the hands of justice. 

All this he had within a few hours explained to his 
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friend Foster, whose widely-extended influence Audrey 
had shown the greatest anxiety to secure. 

Foster heard in his own calm way the whole story 
without reply, though it was observable that he rather 
arched his brow at the name of Sir Edward Alex. Not, 
indeed, that Foster ever suspected him of any of the more 
glaring kinds of fraud, but simply because he was pre- 
pared to hear of mischief from that quarter, and was at all 
times sorry to find that Tom Langley was so much in Sir 
Edward's company. 

"Let me seriously advise you," said he, ^^to spare 
neither pains nor money to bring the guilty man to trial ; 
for, unless you appear foremost and among the most active 
in this prosecution, ill-natured persons will always find 
something to say to your disadvantage." 

Audrey was now introduced, who, after a passing allu- 
sion to the happy day they had spent together, years gone 
by, at Epsom, explained that what he desired was some 
introduction to the office of the Home Secretary. 

"The present Home Secretary is my most intimate 
friend," said Foster, " and I doubt not he will interfere 
heartily in a case of this importance : for, the truth is, the 
Government are sick of the railway frauds, and all the 
consequences of this railway mania, which have changed 
the honest trade of the country into a system of mere idle, 
improductive gambling, the fruits of which do little indeed 
to help the Budget or the Exchequer, but do a great deal 
to add to the lists of insolvency or the cases for the Old 
Bailey." 

The result was that, in the course of the morning, 
Foster, Audrey, and Tom Langley went together to the 
Home Office, and succeeded in obtaining the prompt as- 
sistance of the Government. Circulars were sent to bar 
Sir Edward's egress from the different ports; while the 
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hue-and-cry was raised with all imaginable haste and 
activity. 

In three days information was received from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamlyn that a man, believed to be Sir Edward Alex, 
had embarked on board the American ship Ontario, from 
Gravesend. 

The question now most anxiously asked was. Will the 
Ontario put in at any port in the Channel ? That seemed 
highly improbable, but old Admiral Tamerton being ad- 
mitted to their consultation said, — 

"Why, there's VignoUes' ship, the Mii-anda frigate, 
doing nothing at Spithead; come with me to the Ad- 
miralty, and I'll soon have an order to stop any vessel 
coming down Channel. Let me consider: the Ontario, 
you say, passed Grravesend on Saturday; now, with the 
winds she has had since, you'll be in time to cut her off 
by the Needles to-morrow, or, perhaps, next day may be 
soon enough to bring her to." 

Within three hours Fred Audrey, with Hunt the Bow- 
Street oflScer, had started by the train for Portsmouth. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

HOW SOME OTHER PEOPLE HAVE THEIR HOPES AND FEARS, BESIDE THE 
LANQLEY FAMILY-— ^ A LITTLE BREATHING-TIME IN THAT QUARTER. 

But the Langleys of Langley Hall did not constitute the 
whole habitable world, though so all-exciting and engross- 
ing were the pursuits and feelings of the people in it, that 
there was some danger of their forgetting that every other 
heart in England, with the slightest pretension to have 
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the least account taken of its thumps and throbs^ at all 
events — was quite as anxious about the success of its own 
several budget of motions and propositions, hopes, fears, 
and expectations, as the Langleys could be. 

One of the most fussy men in her Majesty's navy was 
Lieutenant Andrews. He was sent as a middy on board 
the Thunderer, in the days when sea air was supposed to 
be a sovereign cure for every wild and unmanageable 
youth, and when the public service was also regarded as a 
kind of Foundling Hospital for the untimely progeny of 
men of high degree. Now Sammy, for so he was called, 
was always boasting of his own high pedigree, and grum- 
bling at his own slow promotion ; all because, as he said, 
he had the honour of being bom in lawful wedlock. 

This favourite theory of Sammy naturally made him 
rather unpopular: still, though he had been obliged to 
fight one duel in defence of it, he would not give it up — 
not, he declared, if he were to be drilled as full of holes as 
a pepper-box. So, as laughing was much better fun than 
fighting, Sammy Andrews and his slow promotion became 
a standing joke. 

What little promotion Andrews had obtained was seri- 
ously ascribed to this : that whenever anything was to be 
had, from the Governorship of Greenwich Hospital to the 
superintendence of a lighthouse, one or other of the Ad- 
miralty clerks was sure to sing out, " Here's Sammy 
Andrews after something again!" 

The consequence was, that those officials grew tired of 
having to fold up and to file so many applications, as also 
to dignify Lieutenant Andrews with the customary reply 
on a sheet of foolscap : so, at last, when one or two tem- 
porary appointments, in no great demand, fell in, they 
indulged Sammy by giving his letter a turn at the right 
pigeon-hole, for no other purpose than to have done with 
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him, and because they were heartily sick of hearing his 
name. 

Now, at the time of which we are speaking, Andrews 
was proud, indeed, of having the command of the Miranda 
frigate, then lying off Spithead; but whether a certain 
officer would return to the Miranda or have something else, 
or whether Andrews would be confirmed in this high and 
honorary appointment, was a question ; and every day that 
he could go ashore, did Sammy find his way to the Admi- 
ralty Office at Portsmouth, anxiously asking whether any 
official letter, in which he was concerned, had yet been 
received. 

Every man on board — and, indeed, almost every officer 
in the club-room at Portsmouth — twigged this little weak- 
ness in their old and comical acquaintance; and, seeing 
that there is not much fun at sea, a little goes a long way ; 
so, first Captain Baker clapped Sam on the back, and said, — 

"Hulloa, old fellow I the Captain of the Miranda will 
be here, I fancy, about Tuesday." 

" HuiUph I " snorted Andrews. 

" A short life, and a merry for you," said a second ; 
"for I suppose you don't think a man of your small 
interest will have a frigate very long." 

" Humph ! much you know about it." 

^^ What do you expect to have when you are out of 
the Miranda?" asked a third. 

" Himnph I as you think yourself such a clever fellow, 
perhaps you can tell us?" 

Time was growing short; only two days more remained 
in which the much-desired appointment could be expected. 
Sammy was nervously pacing the deck, and then going 
down into the cabin ; from which, again, at the peculiar 
sound of the slack of the halliards dropping on to the 
deck, he would start and run up again, and say, — 
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"What's that? what's that? Any signal for me 
—eh?" 

And after two or three false alarms — once some one 
was jerking at the ropes for the fun of bringing Sammy 
up again — there was^ indeed^ a positive signal made and 
answered^ that the captain was wanted ashore. 

*^ Come, give way," said Andrews to the men, as he 
stepped into the boat. " This is very important business; 
I know it is ; and no time is to be lost." 

There was more truth in these words than he who 
uttered them was at all aware. ; 

The boat had soon reached the shore ; and Andrews, 
sometimes runnmg and sometimes walking, and in breath- 
less fuss and eager expectation of being able to go back 
and ^^ sell every one who had been chaffing himi," soon 
hurried into the office, and there ran against two gentle- 
men whom he had never seen before. 

One was a cool, quiet, wire-headed, and ferret-eyed 
looking man, keen and sharpset, but thoughtful and 
meditative withal. He exhibited a kind of character 
which was never formed imder the peaceful institutions 
of any mild form of government, still less in the seques- 
tered walks of Arcadian simplicity or rural innocence. 

The other was a gentleman at this time, be it remem- 
bered, about sixty years of age — already well known to 
the reader. 

"I have some instructions for you at last, Mr. 
Andrews," said the official. 

"Hurrah!" exclaimed Andrews; "then I am to have 
the command of the Miranda, and I suppose Vignolles 
has something else?" 

"Your instructions are," continued the clerk, as gravely 
as his sense of the ridiculous would permit, " to take these 
gentlemen," pointing to Audrey and Himt the Bow-Street 
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officer, '^^ on board your ship ; to lie oflf the Needles ; to 
stop the Ontario, an American ship coming down Channel, 
and then to do whatever these gentlemen require of you." 

Poor Sam Andrews at this looked blank, indeed. 

"Well, that is a ^ sell I'" said Captain Welbore, 
who was standing by, always ready for a laugh at others' 
expense. 

However, nothing was to be done but to obey ; and 
Sam's disappointment, as soon as it was understood to 
be a mere thief-taking affair, spread about as fast as a 
little ill-natured news always does spread, whether on sea 
or ashore. 

The joke was, that Andrews had employment at last, 
to act imder the orders of the new police, and to catch a 
land-shark on the high seas. 

"Andrews is so savage," said an officer on board, 
*^ and our fellows do chaff him so about buccaneering for 
land-pirates, and being obliged to take his orders from a 
bum-baUiff, that if he had any pretence for ainking this 
American I really believe he would do it." 

It was now about six in the evening, and Audrey 
knew he was in for a night of it, so he made himself 
sociable and pleasant, as his custom was, and soon found 
himself hearing and telling long yams over some grog and 
biscuits. 

, A real Bow-Street officer of Hunt's celebrity was a 
novelty, and some of the party tried to draw him out. 

"Sir E. Alex's is a case of forgery, I think?" said 
Hunt. "In the days when they himg for forgery it 
wanted some pluck to go after a man. They were gene- 
rally armed, carried pistols, and were queer and desperate 
customers," 

*^ Then, how did you defend yourself?" 

*^ Why, a man is wonderfully taken aback if you walk 

Y 
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right up to him, as if you were doing something quite in 
the way of business. Some years ago a banker took me 
to Brighton with him after one of these forgers — a 
fashionable man, and every inch a gentleman. Well, 
we traced him, first of all, to the Ship Hotel, and then we 
heard where he had gone : also I made out that he had a 
brace of pistols with him. — ^In which pocket?' I asked. 
* His left-tail pocket.' — ^ Then, come along, sir ; all right,' 
I said to the banker ; ^ that's quite enough for me.' 

^^ ^ Come along, indeed I ' he said, as pale as London 
veal ; ^ why, the man might shoot us I ' 

" * Well,' I said, ^ sir, stop behind, if you please. 
Whether he would shoot you or not I can't say, but very 
likely, with your way of going about it : so, if you are 
particular about an extra button-hole in your waistooat> 
please to wait till I come back, for he won't shoot me ; I 
know too much about it.' 

*^ The banker stopped behind. 

^* In five minutes I espy my gentleman standing under 
an archway; so up I walked straight to him, and said, 
'Beg pardon, sir; but your name should be Mr. Holden?' 
In an instant he put back his hand for his pistols, when I 
said, ^ Now you arn't going to do that — nothing at all of 
that sort — so, no nonsense;' and down dropped his hand 
as if it were paralysed. I put on the handcufis, and away 
we walked, quite comfortable and civil-like. I was sorry 
for him, for next Old Bailey he was hung — yes, it was by 
the side of a housebreaker." 

" But, sir," said Hunt, as if he also were entitled to a 
yam in return, " is that gentleman, I mean your captain, 
ever used to business ? Why, it must be very easy work 
at sea, if a man, flustered as he seemed to be, is ever fit 
for it; for, he would never be any good at all ashore." 

" Business ? — seen service, you mean I" was the reply. 
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'^^ Yes, our Sam did see a very pretty piece of service once 
on the coast of Africa, slaving. He and some others in a 
boat were stupid enough to let themselves be cut off by 
some canoes of savages, and Sam was taken a prisoner. 
The first thing they did was to strip Sam of every rag he 
had on : I suppose, to see whether he was well-fed or not 
— but leave Sam alone for that — and next they took him 
before their king. Well, his majesty looked him over, 
then licked his lips and showed his teeth, as if he would 
like to eat him. 

" However, it so happened that King Jombakoo had 
had his dinner that day ; so Sam was put into a cool place 
— he never doubted it was the larder — where he passed 
the night in a most awful state of alarm. Meanwhile his 
shipmates, knowing how the land lay, made terms, and 
Sam was ransomed for three barrels of pickled pork. And 
when Sam — as naked as he was bom, in figure like an 
opossum, and spotted all over like a leopard with mos- 
quito bites — stepped on board, the roars of laughter that 
rang through the ship might have been heard pretty nearly 
as far as Blackwall." 

All this was a new life for Audrey, and after finding 
some good stories to tell in exchange, he turned into a 
hammock, but not without a prodigious deal of assistance 
at getting in, and slept soundly till the morning. 

Next morning, about ten, the Ontario was in sight; 
and thereupon the men began to chaff Sam more than 
ever. This was dangerous : a signal was made from the 
Miranda for the Ontario to bring to ; but Master Yankee, 
as he never heard any such " stand and deliver" on those 
seas before, saw no occasion for that little politeness, but 
held on his coiurse. 

" There, you see, he does not want any of your ac- 
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quaintance," said one man. " Well, I'll be hanged if I 
don't think that is barely civil of him I" 

" Won't he though!" cried Sam in a rage. " Her 
Majesty's flag shan't be treated with contempt when I 
hoist it: so fire a shot into her, I say." 

Still the Ontario held on; no one made more haste 
than was necessary to obey that order : but there was no 
appearance of bringing to while the gun was loading. 

*^ Be sure you aim high enough," said an officer in a 
whisper, " or you might kill a woman with a child in her 
arms, to the eternal disgrace of her Majesty's service." 

Sam repeated the order with the voice of a Stentor, 
and instantly a shot whistled through the rigging of the 
Ontario. 

This was decisive — the Ontario came to, and a boat 
with Audrey and the police-officer, accompanied by An- 
drews, soon put off to go on board. 

Sir Edward quickly perceived what had happened, 
and gave himself up as lost. He had no difficulty as he 
looked out at the boat in recognising Fred Audrey, well 
known as Langley's solicitor; and this caused a passing 
feeling of surprise and disappointment that so old a friend 
should thus appear to be first and foremost in what should 
at least have appeared an unpleasant duty. 

However, Sir Edward at once determined to go for- 
ward like a man, and to avoid the most painful part of 
the arrest: he quickly threw aside all disguise, and re- 
quested the steward to go at once to the lawyer and to say 
that a gentleman wished to speak with him in his cabin. 
Hunt said that he must come too, to prevent his making 
away with any papers or money. 

" I am sorry to see Sir Edward Alex in this position," 
said Audrey. 
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" I thank you ; but I am also sorry tx) see that an 
old friend's is the hand that is raised against me. Doubt- 
less, you represent Mr. Langley?" 

"True; but Mr. Langley has no choice — his name 
being used, his character is compromised. He acts, by 
my advice, in self-defence." 

" I see : I see. But you cannot do much ; a breach 
of trust, that is all I " 

*^ This is hardly the place to talk of that." 

" No, sir," said Hunt ; " we must be on the move, 
without loss of time." 

Of course a search and seizure of all luggage followed 
and Sir Edward was soon on board the Miranda. 

Audrey was a man to inspire confidence, and at the 
same time a man who loved fair play : so, as Sir Edward 
began to speak in a tone which implied a disposition to be 
confidential, Audrey honestly warned his prisoner that all 
he said might be evidence against him. 

However, Sir Edward sought relief in words, and was 
impatient of being considered a wilful and intentional 
thief of 10,000i. The facts, he said, it were useless to 
deny; and if what Audrey wanted was to relieve Mr. 
Langley from all kind of blame, he would satisfy him 
forthwith. 

This being repeated in the presence of Hunt, set 
Audrey's mind at rest : so, leaving Sir Edward in the cus- 
tody of the officer, he returned as soon as he could to 
Brendon. 

Both Tom and Minnie he found in a painful state of 
alarm, and Minnie shed tears of joy at finding that " this 
man, whom she never could endure," was not, as she very 
much feared, born to be the ruin of her too easy and cre- 
dulous husband. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOW IN SPITE OF THE ANTI-CRUELTY SOCIETY WOMAN IS VEBY 

HARDLY USED IN THIS WICKED WORLD. 

Time had, as usual, pursued his stealthy march, mowing 
down both old Etnd young, as the scythe cuts oflF indif- 
ferently the dry stalks and the tender blade — time had 
also hurried onwards the thoughts of men, overlaying by 
the exigencies of the present the regrets or the memories 
of the past ; when one morning, about seven o'clock, we 
were crossing the Park, from the Victoria Grate to Apslqr 
House, and saw a female dozing on a seat under one ci 
the old elm-trees. Seeing a milkwoman with her stool 
and pails was moving from one cow to another, we asked 
her if she knew the poor creature, and were informed in 
reply that she "was one of a matter of twenty," who 
when she (the milkwoman) came in the morning she 
found had been passing the night on the seats or sleeping 
on the grass in the Park. 

The countenance of this woman we particularly re- 
marked; it bore traces of beauty, but evidently "the 
pelting of the pitiless storm" and "man's unkindness," 
and " the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," had 
all combined to sharpen the finely-chiselled features and 
to spoil the lines of beauty. 

As we steadily regarded her, the features seemed fa- 
miliar to us. Where had we seen them before ? Cer- 
tainly not in any person of her dusty, soiled, and miserable 
condition, with bent and broken bonnet, gown all fringed 
with tatters, and shoes and stockings alike trodden to 
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pieces. Where had we seen her ? Was it in a garb of 
a very diflFerent kind, and in some costly, dashing style, 
conspicuous in a brougham among the crowd of carriages ? 
and had she, the same, actually dropped as it were out of 
the circle of the rich fashionables who drive round and 
round the Park by day, and fallen into the number of 
those poor shivering creatures who huddle together in 
their rags, and partly sleep and partly wander under the 
trees by night? 

As we had now to pass rather near the seat she occu- 
pied, still dozing, with her head nodding and falling for- 
wards upon her breast, we stood still for a moment, and 
by so doing caused her to awake, and to rouse herself as 
if about to rise and walk away. We therefore could not 
refrain from addressing the poor homeless creature. She 
said she had no money for a lodging, or she should not 
have been there. We " might be quite sure of that," she 
said, with an emphasis that plainly showed that poverty 
was not so far habitual as to have lost its sting. — We 
gave her a trifle for the day and passed on, musing pain- 
fully on that ocean of misery of which this seemed un- 
happily to be but as one dark drop. 

This happened on one fine morning in summer. In 
the following winter, about eleven o'clock, when severe 
frost had changed to thaw, and the pavement was inches 
deep in mud and snow-water, a countenance we thought 
that we had seen before — was it that poor woman in the 
Park? — followed us with a half gay, half sorrowful ad- 
dress. We turned quickly round and fixed a reproving 
eye upon her, beneath which she seemed too feeble and 
indeed too heart-broken to maintain her feigned com-p 
posure. Seeing at a glance the kind of person she had 
made so great a mistake as to address, she changed her 
suit to one for charity. " It was very cold," she said ; 
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"she had not a penny with which to carry back either 
food or fuel to her sorry lodging." 

We remarked that she appeared to have been drinking 
spirits : how, then, could she be in want of food ? 

She replied, that without spirits one in her peculiar 
stage of misery could not endure to exist. 

This we knew was but too true. 

Cut off from sympathy or solace in their fellow-crea- 
tures — dreading alike the still small voice of conscience 
from within, and the louder voice of execration from with- 
out — and with no Grod to call upon for comfort ! even the 
fabled furies, driving the guilty onwards with their viper 
tresses and avenging lash, could hardly exaggerate the 
lacerated feelings and the frenzied mind which, added to 
the pangs of cold and hunger upon a shattered frame, 
goad, and ever must goad — but for the Christian hand 
held out to comfort and arrest — the female sinner on- 
wards to an early grave. 

We soon found ourselves searching in our pocket for 
some token of our sorrow and sympathy at least — ay, 
sympathy ; for well we knew how one single fault — call it 
crime if you will, black as you can paint it, only use some 
shade of the same colour with man as woman — hurries 
on a poor scared and banished girl, on whom Society has 
once closed the door in outer darkness. Hurries? nay, 
forces her, by the resistless necessity of her fearful fate ; 
and, as a living Bishop once expressed it, " by a physical 
necessity of sin," involves all the pollution that then made 
us sigh for some place of refuge, by the aid of which alone 
could we take heart to pronounce the words, " Go thou 
and ^in no more." 

The words of kindness melted her at once to tears; 
but seeing us look inquiringly at her gaudy dress, she 
anticipated a remark, and said, plucking it impatiently 
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with her fingers, *^Sir, this is not mine:" at the same 
time she cast a significant look behind, and well we im- 
derstood that look. She meant to say she was followed — 
watched. 

But enough : it is one thing to put the purity and 
modesty of delicately-nurtured ladies on their guard, or 
say, to teach them to live humbly and thankfully, im- 
pressed with all the mercies they enjoy, while at the same 
time they retain a salutary fear of the cruel dangers that 
beset their unhappy sisters, once thrown by the folly or 
extravagance of their friends to struggle with a world as 
rudely differing from the home they have lost, as differ 
the icy seas from the waters of the south. — It is one 
thing, we repeat, simply to remind the parents and 
guardians of our lady friends of sins they know full well, 
thus confining our painful detail strictly within the limits 
of the preacher when he asks for pity and for succour for 
fallen woman ; but it is indeed another thing to minister 
to a morbid taste or a prurient curiosity, — an error which, 
above all things, we have earnestly endeavoured to avoid. 

And who was this most pitiable of all the children 
of misery ? Who was this one out of the many thousands 
of wretched sinners, whose offences are visited in this 
world by a punishment more awful far than marks the 
resentment of society on almost any of all the evil deeds 
that men commit? 

Yes, as a question of mere severity, as in some Draco's 
bloody code, it is too little considered that society never 
shakes its righteous scourge over guilty man with half 
the cruelty with which it pursues the faults of woman. 
Brand the soldier with the name of coward, or the mer- 
chant with the name of bankrupt; nay, drive him from 
his native town with the imputation of the foulest villany; 
let him ruin the honest trader, and reduce to beggary the 
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orphan or the widow by his heartlessness and fraud ; yet, 
after all^ that man shall be found living out his days not 
wholly reft of the countenance and the sympathy of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Who then, say — who was that one poor creature that 
here had brought the heaviest curses of society, the most 
cruel ban of human-kind, aggravated by cold, hunger, 
and sickness, upon her devoted head? 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

HOW THERE ARE VARIOUS STAGES ON THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Sir Edward's trial is now over. For three months he 
lay in gaol: and since, besides all the discussions that 
filled the three months before his trial, there has been 
one month for comments after it, the public have had 
enough of the matter. Every newspaper has had a lead- 
ing article ; and not a few have enlarged on the fact that 
Providence punishes fools as well as knaves, and seems to 
make use of the one to take the conceit out of the other. 

But the more exciting the news, the sooner it is talked 
inside and out. In the City, two months, it is computed, 
is the longest time men can afford to talk about anything. 
Even at Brendon, four months tried the people very hard. 

First of all, every one talked of the Langleys ; what 
they must have suffered, and also how they would look 
after iL And now everybody had seen them more than 
once, and had even met them in company, and actually 
seen how they did look. So, at last, after conning over 
the trial, and thus ventilating the matter once more, the 
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thing was worn pretty well threadbare, and done with; 
though the constant fall of the Great Congleton shares 
prevented the subject from ever being allowed to drop 
quite out of mind. 

As to the trial, the offence was one with which the law 
could not adequately deal, for reasons already suggested 
by Sir Edward to the lawyer. Sir Edward was acquitted. 
Indeed, as to forgery, or felony of any kind, no true bill 
was found to put him on his trial. The offence was 
nothing more than a breach of trust ; though some other 
indictment, involving only imprisonment, was proposed, 
and Sir Edward was consequently detained to give time 
for the prosecution to consider about preferring this new 
indictment. Meanwhile, as he offered to refund all that 
remained of the ten thousand pounds, and to make some 
restitution besides, taking the blame wholly and solely 
upon himself, no other charge was ever brought against 
him, and Sir Edward was once more at liberty. 

It was believed by those who knew most of Sir 
Edward's speculations, that what he gained in one venture 
he embarked in another; and that this sudden flight 
and arrest was fatal to every scheme for realising with 
advantage. Sir Edward left England for the Continent 
soon after his discharge, with but little property of any 
kind — too little, indeed, to save him from dragging out 
the remainder of his days in comparative poverty, as well 
as in disgrace. 

As to the extent to which Tom Langley's honour had 
been imperilled, this Minnie knew full well : and though 
this danger had passed away, still, the well-known con- 
nexion of her dear husband with a man who had been 
so painfully notorious, left a deep impression on her mind. 
The good old rule of living calmly contented with oar 
own, instead of with a feverish thirst for sudden riches. 
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once more rose in reproving dignity before her, and a still 
small voice seemed to whisper to that true \voman's mind 
that all was not right : so natural is it to seek in sin the 
cause of sorrow, and to say, with Joseph's brethren, 
^^ Therefore is this distress come upon us." 

But though Minnie knew causes enough to account 
for some of the depression and altered looks, now more 
and more visible in her husband, she became daily more 
alarmed at certain effects produced upon his health and 
spirits, quite beyond her power to understand. This was, 
unfortimately, a kind of heart-sickness, of which he was 
likely to be much worse before he could be any better. 

And now time had passed away : down, down, down 
went the Congleton shares, till every one who knew of 
Tom's ten thousand pounds invested could very readily 
calculate his loss. Add to this, call upon call, amounting 
to five himdred and a thousand at a time, was continually 
to be met, while, of course, all the more capital had to be 
sold to meet current expenses, because the dividend was 
only in hope and expectancy, instead of one in certainty 
and possession as before. 

It is easy now to guess what must be the result — 
Euin ? Yes ; but we must not go too much in advance of 
the natural course of things. There are certain warnings 
— certain premonitory symptoms in most great changes; 
and it is true of the heart as of the barometer, that the 
falling mercury forbodes the storm. 

" Where, now, was the buoyant and the light-hearted 
Tom Langley — once the life of every party, and half-an- 
hour's happiness to meet in a morning's walk ? Where ? 
oh I where ? 

Behold him, there — you would hardly know him — 
with his eyes bent upon the ground, pacing in agitation up 
.and down the gravel-walk, or cutting impatiently at the 
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thistles with his stick, and talking moodily to himself. 
The postman — he always hurries out to meet him — is 
hardly out of sight, and some formal, unsympathetic busi- 
ness letter, has once more caused his nerves to quiver and 
his heart to beat. 

Minnie plainly saw that something weighed heavily on 
his mind. Still his mood was silent. He would not look 
his difficulties in the face, but was hoping against hope — the 
way with all men on the road to ruin. His position was 
such that, in the case of another, had he been the calm 
looker-on instead of the party so deeply engaged, he would 
have seen in a moment that a change must be made, and 
made radically at once. But drowning men — especially 
men floundering in a sea of debt and difficulty — catch at 
straws. So day after day passed by, leaving him in a state 
of nervous, ay, agonising irresolution, all the time fright- 
ened and fearful as a child to do that which, sooner or later, 
must be done — to look into the full depth and breadth of 
his losses, and to tell his wife and family to be prepared to 
hear the worst. 

It may seem a strange term to use, but the truth was, 
that Tom positively wanted courage : he could not master 
his fears and bring himself to tell the painful truth. 

Wanted courage I What, Tom Langley ! he who, on 
the cliflfe of Eockdale, cried, ^' Come on !" when others said 
*^ Go back ?" What, Tom Langley I who swung perilously 
over the chasm some hundred of feet in depth, trusting to 
one frail cord? — he who, to save another's life, so bravely 
risked being dashed to atoms on the crags beneath — did 
he want courage? 

True, true : but this is courage of another kind. To 
storm the breach is one effort of the heart ; whereas the 
slow tortures of the law's delay, and to thread the mazes 
of loss upon loss in one series of cumulative ruin — this 
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involves a quivering of the nerves and one throb more of 
the already tensely-strung and distracted brain. 

In plain words, Tom Langley was not at this trying 
hour — few men are — his own csdm and proper self. At 
such times reason is temporarily dethroned, and we jHty 
the unhappy man who has no friend to act for him — to 
disentangle all his intricate accounts — to set him clear of 
all incumbrances, and to start him once more in sober 
certainty as to what remains to spend. 

This crisis was almost reached : Tom was in his study, 
with one more distracting letter in his hand, when he was 
startled at the well-known tap of his darling Julia at the 
door: Sophy followed close behind. 

They said — with many a smile and fond and winning 
way, which their father never could resist — that they had 
come to petition, though not a word had they mentioned 
to their mamma as yet, that they might be allowed to 
return the many invitations they had lately received, and 
have a little fete upon the green, with tent, cUjeuner, and 
all, as pretty Mrs. \Holland had. 

" Now, papa," said Julia, most innocently and artlessly, 
^^ out of all your railway gains we know you can just afford 
us that." 

The father clasped his hands to his forehead in a 
paroxysm of mental agony, then embraced and kissed both 
his dear girls most fervently ; and then, choked with the 
depth of his emotion, he turned and hurried out of the 
room. 

The poor girls were frightened, little conscious of the 
cause, and ran at once to their mamma, to say papa was 
ill! What could be the matter? 

A minute passed before the mother was found, and by 
that time a slam was heard at the hall door and the father 
was nowhere to be found. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

HOW TOM PEELS HE MUST BE WORSE BEFORE HE CAN BE BETTER. 

The place to which Tom Langley so precipitately and 
almost desperately hurried was Fred Audrey's office. 

Audrey was, at the moment of Tom's entering, in his 
private room, very composedly lounging back in an arm- 
chair — the cheerful morning sun illumining his bright and 
happy countenance, and shining on the top of his now bald 
head— and so composedly nibbing a pen. 

Now, since every man in a high state of excitement 
iexpects to find everybody else sympathetically excited, too, 
the calmness of Fred Audrey staggered Tom Langley, and 
rather operated in a sedative or cooling way; and soon the 
foUowiDg conversation took place ; it being premised that 
Fred Audrey never for a moment doubted the purport of 
Tom's visit. Indeed, the only wonder was, that the ever- 
memorable Great Congleton shares had not caused a visit 
from his client some months before. 

" Well, Langley, you are moving early this morning ; 
has anything particular happened, eh ?" 

^^ My good sir, I come to you as a ruined man ! " said 
Langley, and then stopped, and flung himself down into a 
chair : having thus thrown off the heavy burthen of his 
heart, and wanting voice to say much more. 

^* Euined man ! My good friend, not quite so fast — 
or you must, indeed, be a cleverer fellow than your humble 
servant, by a great deal." 

Tom looked inquiringly, as for an explanation. 
Why, did not we in this very room make fast, some 
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twenty years ago, the Kenterberry estate — ten thousand 
pounds' worth, or thereabouts?" 

*^ Of course, that must be safe ! " 

" Then, I should submit, that it is a very mild form 
of ruin that leaves 10,000i. at the bottom of the purse." 

*^But how can Langley Hall be kept up on that? 
Loss upon loss — call upon call — one sale of capital after 
another has been going on. My mind is in one state of 
confusion. I have not slept for nights. I cannot break 
it to my wife and family 1 I come to say I am positively 
distracted 1" 

^* Come, come I Let us be serious — let us look the 
enemy in the face. Cheer up, cheer up ! I have expected 
this difficulty for some time past; but, believe me, FU 
make you, and I strongly suspect your dear wife, too, fiar 
happier — less miserable, I should rather say — than you 
have been for some time since." 

"I positively have feared — have dreaded — have in- 
stinctively shrunk from looking into my affairs." 

" Nothing more likely — this is always the way when 
a man feels that there is nothing very pleasant to look 
at : but I have no fear, no dread, no shrinking at all of 
this sort, I can assure you. So, sit you down quietly here 
•while I take a pen. And first, we will have — Debts ^ how 
much?" 

^^ Oh, they are a trifle ! I sell capital so often to pay 
them— say 200i." 

" Well, then, debts 200i., multiplied by two for short 
memories, gives 400i." 

Tom faintly smiled, and let that pass. 

"Secondly, Consols, how much? Great Gongletons, 
how much?" 

Tom made some reply in exact figures. 

"Well, then, that gives, after realising at present 
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prices, 2000i. less 400i., equal to 1600L, cash; item^ your 
furniture ; item, the estate, that with house will net 250L 
a-year." 

Tom brightened up at seeing certainty in the place of 
doubt; though every word seemed to say. Turn out of 
Langley Hall with the least possible delay. 

And now a pause succeeded — Audrey being averse to 
suggest this sad alternative, and Tom being equally un- 
willing to condense the same floating thought into solid 
words. Still, both these gentlemen were well aware that 
each must be thinking of the same thing. At last Tom 
went so far as to say — as if drawing Audrey into some 
plain opinion on so great a change as that of the de- 
scendant of the Langleys departing from his ancestral 
home at Langley Hall: — 

*^ But, how to break it to my dear wife — that is the 
painful duty that remains : for myself I would not care. 
I have endured such mental agony — such feverish days 
and restless nights — any change, for certainty to know 
the worst, were a relief and a blessing indeed." 

" Now, there's the old story I Why, women have far 
more fortitude when once they are trusted and told the 
length and breadth of their husbands' troubles, than men 
give them credit for; and as to my old friend, Mrs. 
Langley, I will answer for it that '' 

And here the clerk entered, and said that that lady 
was in the oflSce, anxious to know what had become of 
Mr. Langley. 

Hereupon Tom looked expressively at Audrey. 

**I know what you are thinking of," said Audrey; 
**the trouble and the difficulty of long explanations — to 
prepare the way, and to break it gradually, with quantuTri 
6uff. of vindications, of best intentions, and all that — 
your poor head is in one whirl of perplexities. I feel for 

z 
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you, my good friend ; I know the symptoms well ; many's 
the time I've seen them. You shall leave all that to 
me. I will have a little private talk with Mrs. Langley 
and " 

Here Minnie could wait no longer, but was already in 
the room ; and seeing Tom, exclaimed, — 

** Then, here you are, my dearest I Yes, just where 
you should be, with your good friend to help you. — Pray, 
sound all the depths of our troubles, Mr. Audrey, and let 
us know the worst. I saw some storm was hanging over 
us, much as he thought to evade my questions — he could 
not rest — he could not sleep. I am quite prepared. 
Indeed, I have written, dear, to Charlotte Mildmay. I 
was determined she should come and help me : I would 
go on no longer ; but all this misery I determined should 
be for ever at an end. — Why, I would rather make a 
bonfire of all the abominable Congleton shares at once, 
than see you tortured night and day, as of late you have 
been." 

"Well done!" thought Audrey; "I'll back the ladies 
to beat the gentlemen at a pinch like this." 

And while this complimentary reflection was glancing 
through his mind, he fixed his eyes admiringly on Minnie. 
There she stood, the same fine, fearless form as ever : the 
same unflinching courage in her full dark eyes; albeit 
those slightly drooping lashes spoke of a world in which 
already she had much endured — spoke of a deep con- 
viction that much there yet remained to bear. 

" Then you have perceived there was something ?" 
said Tom, taking her white hand, already laid fondly on 
his shoulder. 

" Perceived, my love ! You have been fading like a 
leaf for days. You have had no proper rest for many a 
night. As you nervously avoided my scrutiny, I feared 
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t6 add bitters to your cup by stirring it to the dregs — 
though this I should have done, with help of Mr. Audrey, 
months ago." 

^^ There is nothing so much the matter after all," said 
Audrey. "To retire from Brendon and live a little 
quietly — yes, quietly, on what you have; not painfully 
on what you hope for — to enjoy repose and perfect rest of 
mind, for a while at least (perhaps at the seaside some- 
where), snugly and healthfully : really, it does one good 
to think of it." 

Here Minnie clasped her hands together as in fervent 
gratitude, to think that rest, repose, and ease of mind — 
care's fretted wrinkles smoothed from her dear husband's 
brow, and his former colour mantling in his now wan and 
pallid cheeks — that this was to be enjoyed once more, 
and that at so small a cost and sacrifice! 

" Yes, yes ! see now, there I Did I not tell you so ? " 

continued Audrey, slapping Tom encouragingly on the 

back. "Did I not tell you how little you knew of the 

depths of love, and constancy, and courage, in a true 

woman's heart?" 

***** 

Some feelings are too great for words. Certain pas- 
sages of alBFection are too sacred to describe. 

SuflBce it to say these were no words of compliment — 
Minnie deserved it all. Having now broken thfe ice and 
told the worst, Audrey proposed to walk home with the 
fond but careworn pair. 

The truth was, Tom Langley, like many another man, 
had been so long sapping and exhausting his nervous 
energy by the predominance of one brain-fretting trouble 
— with meals not relished nor rest enjoyed for weeks and 
months — that he positively required the doctor to set him 
up again : though Audrey's resolution to sell all the shares. 
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bum every scrap of Congleton memoranda — and every 
drawer and closet was full of such rubbish, plans, prospec- 
tuses, and all — and thus to cut oflF all association with 
that fertile source of worry and of woe — this was indeed 
"to minister to the mind diseased," and to smooth the 
way for other remedies. 

Tom had made a clean breast and felt the burthen of 
years off his shoulders — a relief as yet unqualified by any 
painful enumeration of all the ills involved in the alterna- 
tive of leaving Langley Hall — consequently, the excite- 
ment now had ceased, and the natural reaction came on 
which laid the strong man low, weak, and unstrung, 
almost as with paralysis: Audrey had witnessed more than 
once all this kind of prostration from similar causes : so, 
he was not sorry to see Tom safely laid up in ordinary 
and reclining on his own sofa, — where for the present we 
will leave him. 

Minnie and Audrey now entered more fully into the 
matter ; and poor Minnie, woman like, must go through 
it all, beginning, middle, and end. 

She bitterly lamented the loss of her allowance — a 
promised two hundred a-year — which caused Tom, she 
pleaded, to begin on a scale of living which involved 
difl&culties tempting to speculation and its usual miseries. 

Audrey remarked that the said allowance made little 
difference; the money would have gone all the same. 
He added, that he would have had every farthing settled 
if he could ; for, said he, " Show me a man without a 
profession, and nothing to do, and inexperienced as he 
must be — above all, with a free and generous disposition, 
and a sanguineous temperament — it is different with the 
cold-blooded and atrabilious animal — and I will wager he 
does not long make both ends meet." 

Then Minnie almost wrung her hands in vexation to 
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think that it was with any view of sparing her feelings 
that Tom had not long since retrenched. 

^* I would have gone with him to a cottage — I should 
have been proud to have worked with my own hands for 
the dear fellow — rather than his poor heart should throb 
and brain should rack as of late it has done. But — but 
— really I can hardly forgive him — not to have believed 
this of me — not to have trusted me — to have thought 
that style and fashion and outward show were necessary 
to me — that I could not throw them off as trifles light as 
air for so much higher interests — oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Well, well, Mr. Audrey, now that I am trusted, my dear 
husband shall see, indeed, what I can do when love and 
duty both urge me onl" 

And then she disburthened, by a free and full confes- 
sion of all her straits and contrivances, and all her money- 
miseries, how all her life they had felt poor with a fortune 
that should have secured them ease and plenty. *^ Yes," 
she said, "we have been, indeed, severely punished for 
our folly; we have known years of pinching poverty; 
never certain how much we could afford : to be generous 
and open-hearted was impossible — my husband has often 
quoted your own expression about ^ appearing still very 
grand and ^ genteel;^ but^ all the tvme, most mean and 
MISERABLE.' True, true, true to the life, Mr. Audrey. I 
can hardly help smiling as I repeat so satirical an expres- 
sion as I am going to mention ; but, no doubt, you have 
heard it before. What we entered some twenty years 
since was the ancestral abode of the Langleys, but what 
we leave is, indeed, something very different : and, when- 
ever I find myself sighing for the days that are passed, I 
will correct the illusion by acknowledging the justice of 
* Hard-up Hall 1 ' " 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

BOW THEY TALK ABOUT " GOING OUT IN THE WORLD." 

And now Charlotte Mildmay has arrived, sent for as the 
family friend, at a time when Minnie felt quite unequal to 
contend with the distracted state of her husband's mind. 
For, he had no sleep by night, and exhibited a pecuUar 
twitching and nervous tremor by day ; so that, to act with 
energy or decision, was wholly beyond his strength. 

With Charlotte Mildmay, we must remember that the 
shadow upon the dial had not stood stilL Though still 
lovely, still winning, cheerful, and gladdening to the heart 
as she ever had been, yet was it easy to see that life was 
now much disenchanted of its fairy hopes, and that, soar- 
ing less in the fields of fancy, she had a sober liking for 
certainty and fact. 

No sooner had the little lady arrived, and been shown 
a general outline of this little map of misery, than she 
trotted away to converse with Fred Audrey. What she 
had to say to him no one knew : she looked sagacious, and 
said nothing, till the evening, when, as she sat by the side 
of Tom Langley on the sofa, and fondly played with him, 
observing what a poor frail, feeble creature he was, and 
that Minnie could knock him down with a straw — she 
told them both that she should insist on their giving their 
wits a holiday, while she must be empowered, with the 
help of Mr. Audrey, to disentangle and unravel all as 
best she could. 

Minnie's heroism and spirit of self-sacrifice was 
quickly caught by Sophy and Julia. They said, like their 
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mother, that they could be happy anywhere, and do any- 
thing — nay, if the worst came to the worst, they did not 
doubt they could go out in the world and earn their own 
livelihood 1 

Charlotte let the sanguine little dears talk on, thoi^h 
she ventured to entertain rather a different opinion about 
" going out in the world," and what it really meant. She 
also knew that neither of them had anything to take out 
into the world along with them — nothing that the said 
world was at all likely to value, even at the small charge 
of twopence. A little showy music, with the fingering all 
wrong, some French, with a strong Arminster accent, and 
odds and ends of Pinnock^a Histories^ Valjp'ifs Ghrono^ 
logy^ and crochet, formed with poor Sophy and Julia their 
whole stock-in-trade ! They had yet to learn that, in this 
world's warfare> the most spirited volunteer is of very 
little use without discipline and drill. 

However, all these expressions — excited and romantic 
as they appeared to Charlotte Mildmay — carried a very 
literal and painful meaning to the heart of the nervous 
and bewildered father. 

Perhaps every person of age and experience can recol- 
lect some occasion on which his fears have been excited 
about the welfare of himself or those most dear to him. 
If so, he will remember how, when once the mournful 
chord is touched, it vibrates with one note of misery, 
which seems to sound through distant years, and how it 
conjures up a long train of dismal apparitions and antici- 
pated horrors, which all tend to aggravate the burden of 
the sorrow, while, at the same time, the sorrow in itself, so 
far as it has any present and actual existence, is borne 
almost without a thought. 

Just such a chord was now touched in the heart of 
Tom Langley. Already his mind was diving into the 
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fiilm-e ; already he fancied that he saw poor WilKe drag- 
ging out a life of hopeless penury, to be quoted casually 
— as in his late conversation about old friends with Foster 
— to show the depth of degradation to which a Langley 
could be doomed to fall. But yet more faintly did his 
fond heart sink within him for his darling Sophy and his 
Julia, when the name of "companion," of "governess," 
or "going out in the world," painted to his morbid 
imagination his two little lambs beset by ravenous wolves 
— two dear, innocent creatures, their kind hearts breaking, 
and their purest feelings shocked by dark designs, which 
some husband was foul enough to conceive, or which some 
jealous womau could impute. 

Tom Langley was old enough to paint to himself the 
interior of mJy a home outwardly respectable. He 
shuddered for his children, when he thought of all the 
meanness and all the heartless tyranny that daily come to 
light, but which, till you actually live at another's mercy, 
you never would suspect. No stranger was he to that icy 
under-current, so often rippled over with the serenest sur- 
face and the warmest glow of courtesy and smiles. 

This had been a long, long — a very long — day to 
Tom Langley — one of those days in which time is 
measured not by the ticking of the clock but the beating 
of the heart ; and Charlotte — for she always reigned su- 
preme wherever she happened to be — gave Tom. his flat 
candlestick at an early hour, and said, with pearly looks of 
softness and of sympathy, it was " high time that, like a 
good boy, he should take himself off to bed." 

Now, Minnie and Charlotte, we may be sure, talked 
and talked as two fond lady-friends ever can contrive to 
talk, even when they have nothing to say, but much more 
so when their hearts are surging and overflowing with ex- 
cited feelings, and their little heads are full, as that of 
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Homer's seer, with *' things past, things present, and 
things to come ;" and, we may also add, with things far 
more than ever would come to pass, all at the 'same time. 

Charlotte explained two things as already done and 
settled ; first, that not even the name, or the most distant 
association with Great Cotiigleton shares, should ever more 
be heard in the annals of the Langley family. The 
« moonshine" of hope and speculation waa to give way 
before the daylight of certainty and things in hand. 

Secondly, a tenant must be found — a probable tenant 
was already in view — for Langley Hall, ready furnished; 
certain articles, of course, excepted. 

**And then," said Charlotte, **you can live quietly, 
enjoy the present first of all, and as to the future, I wUl ' 
allow you to enjoy as much as Providence is pleased to 
send — when it comes, but not beforeJ*^ She added, slily, 
*'It is a good old saying, that if our misfortunes have 
come suddenly, so may our deliverance. Besides," she 
continued, " remember Gipsy Hester, who said that you 
^were born to be happy , but with clouds between: still, 
the garden of life was never so pleasant as when the sun 
burst out in the darkest of the storm.' " 

And now, as Sophy was going to her room for the 
night, she had to pass her father's door. Something 
prompted her as she passed that door — and we think that, 
considering the depth to which her feelings had been 
stirred on that day, a certain something would, under the 
same circumstances, have prompted any one — to stop — 
apply the ear — and listen. 

After listening acutely for a few se6onds, Sophy 
thought she heard some inarticulate sound. She listened 
again, almost frightened at the suggestion of her own 
thoughts, and then she heard — she now was sure she 
heard — more sounds, as if gurgling and convulsive; then. 
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softly as her feverish haste would let her, she opened the 
door, and approached the bed. She spoke, and no reply ; 
but the bedclothes were heaving, as with a tumult of 
emotion — the strong man's heart was shaking the very 
frame that held it, and his pillow was wet with streams of 
tears. And ask we why ? 

His Sophy and his Julia were present to his mind. 
The lax principles and the "follies" of his youth, then 
crushed as worms, now raised their reproving heads as 
scorpions. " Fair game," and " the way of the world," 
were pleas that now recurred with a cruel and heart- 
rending significance. Had he never laughed at light 
tales, little heeding the innocence betrayed, or the wound- 
ing of a heart as loving as his own ? Yes, the measure 
which he had meted withal in the days of his youth might 
justly be measured out to him again, when his Own dear 
children were at the mercy of this rude world; it was 
this that caused his unwonted tears to flow — for, he 
thought of the fate of Bella Johnson I 



CHAPTEE XL. 

HOW THE RECTOR EXPRESSES STRONG OPINIONS ABOUT SINGLE-BLESSED- 
NESS AND WHAT COMES OF IT, WITH LADIES AS WELL AS GENTLEMEN. 

The news that the Langleys were obliged to seek for a 
more economical residence than Langley Hall was soon 
known. Few persons were much surprised to hear it 
Fred Audrey was dining with a large party at Mr. Arm- 
strong's, and took that opportunity of giving the first 
authoritative announcement of it. 
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As to the way in which the news of their departure 
was received — as the thing was done, and boldly confessed 
and acknowledged — to the effect that that wide-spread 
speculation, which had ruined many, added to the expense 
of an hereditary mansion too large for the estate, had 
conspired to render the little less — there was no fan or 
merriment, and not even much satire, to be made out 
of it. 

Tom and Minnie were always free, frank, and friendly 
to every one, without the least pretence or affectation in 
their manner or address, and these are not the characters 
to provoke any feelings of triumph in their misfortunes ; 
so all that the people could find in the troubles of the 
Langleys was an occasion for giving vent to much sym- 
pathy and kindly observations. In short, they one and all 
told Fred Audrey to assure his old friends that all Bren- 
don would be very, very sorry to lose them, and would be 
exceedingly happy at some future time to welcome them 
back again. 

Of course, Audrey heard opinions and remarks from 
persons oT all kinds and all classes, the remarks of the 
Eector included ; and the Eector, we know, had been long 
prepared to hear of some imperative necessity for a change 
in the affairs of Langley Hall. 

The Eector had already been to counsel and comfort 
Jiis old parishioners, and had heard all the first impres- 
sions and all the spontaneous remarks which naturally 
effervesced and sparkled forth from the excited minds of 
Sophy and Julia. 

*^ Groing out in the world, did I hear, Mr. Audrey ? " 
exclaimed the Eector. " Are they really in earnest, and 
have matters come to this?" 

Audrey said he hoped not. Eeflection would show that 
the family still could hold together, and ought to do so. 
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** Well, well," said the good old man — tamed three- 
score years and ten by this time, we mnst remember — 
^^ but really I was alarmed, because where there are single 
daughters all this too-fashionable extravagance is awfuly 
indeed, to think of I" 

**Then," replied Audrey, **your theory of living at 
Agony Point is comprehensive, indeed; and the evils that 
result so manifold, that even the poor ladies feel the 
eflfects I " 

"The ladies! say, womankind of every class. Un- 
doubtedly they do. Most grievously does it affect them. 
Look at the portionless Miss Bametts, besides the one 
who so disgraced her family, brought up in idle show and 
fashion as if they were independent of the world, yet one 
day perhaps to earn their bread 1 My dear young friends, 
Sophy and Julia Langley, are in the same predicament — 
enervated and refined as for a sphere of luxury, and liable 
to be launched into struggling, striving life, without being 
trained for its duties or braced for its hardships I " 

" But, my good sir, your fears and anticipations are 
too gloomy. Perhaps a happier fate is yet in store for 
those dear girls." 

" Never mind — you spoke of my theory. This case 
holds good to show the tendency of the one great fault 
and folly of our day, of which I complain. Believe me, 
Mr. Audrey, the same cruel kindness that fills our draw- 
ing-rooms with idle, aimless, nervous, and melancholic 
ladies — simply because they are only fit to be rich men's 
wives, and men of the average earnings of the day now 
more and more shrink from marriage altogether — the 
same, in exact proportion, aggravates an evil of another 
kind, at once tempting more men to Uve laying snares for 
innocence and preparing more women to fall an easy 
prey." 
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The Eector, after a pause, continued, — 

^^And this last is, indeed, a most lamentable con- 
sideration. They come to me to preach sermons and 
collect funds for Houses of Eefuge, Penitentiaries, and 
the like " 

** And do you not approve of this kind of charity?" 

*^ Undoubtedly I approve of it. Give me time and 
money, and I would rescue hundreds; but what then ? 
The more I reclaim of the present sufferers the more I 
stimulate certain fiendish traflSckers to supply their place 
by others. I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that, happy 
as I feel to hear of brands plucked from the burning, still 
I am only creating a vacuum till I attack the evil at the 
fountain head." 

And that fountain-head — that fertile source of evil is 
distinctly — what ? 

" Standing too high on the social ladder — daughters 
of small tradesmen, reared only to be ladies — daughters 
of needy gentlemen, reared only as for high position — 
persons of all classes living on a scale which cannot 
possibly last." 

" But may not ladies live single, finding something to 
do in the parish — be Protestant Sisters of Charity, help 
our good Eector, and so forth?" 

"Bosh I boshl That is the humbug of the present 
day. God is poorly served by compromise : and He made 
woman a help-meet for man. — *Help in the parish?' of 
course they may: but so may the married, too. No one 
of the single ladies in all Brendon gives me the assistance 
I have from Mrs. Langley; albeit she has filled her proper 
destiny, and reclaimed and humanised, ay, well-nigh 
wrested away from selfy that spoiled child and reprobate — 
for, reprobate by this time he would have been — our 
friend Tom Langley. Why, all the Sisters of Charity that 
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ever lived could not compensate in an age for half the 
mischief which enforced celibacy does in a single year ! 
* Either a Ghristicm or a brute,' wrote Eichard Baxter. I 
would almost say the same of a single man, beyond a 
certain period of his life." 

Audrey thought the Eector spoke too strongly, and 
asked the Eector to give the measure of his cdmoat. 

The Eector said he would except the highly intel- 
lectual — men "wedded to the muse," to science, or to — 
higher interests still: not to forget poor Charles Lamb, 
and noble-hearted fellows like him — not a few — who are 
humanised and improved indeed by their devotion to 
a mother's or a sister's welfare. 

And now Langley Hall is announced as let, and the 
sorry day is fixed for their departure. 

But first we should say, that when Tom Langley arose 
in the morning after that painful night, in which, amidst 
the slumber caused by extreme exhaustion, all kinds of 
strange dreams raised dismal phantasmagoria in his rest- 
less and excited brain, he hung about his children more 
closely and fondly than ever. Never, no, never should 
they leave his home — never should they work for another 1 
If anybody's servants, they should be his servants. He 
would cling to them as — he remembered when Macready 
played that mighty part — Lear climg to Cordelia. He 
would say with him, when he found his ill-used daughter 
in his arms : 

" Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven 
And fire us hence, like foxes." 

And then he would fondly run on, quite in the spirit 
of that poor old father, and think of all the happiness they 
should enjoy in each other's tenderness and love, just in 
the same way: — 
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" We two alone will sing like birds V the cage ; 

So we'll live 
And pray and sing, and tell old tales and laugh 
At gilded butterflies. 

. .• . And we'll wear out, 
In a walled prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon." 



CHAPTER XLL 



HOW, AS THEY ABE NOW GOING TO MAKE A FBESH START, THEY DETER- 
MINE THAT THEY POSITIVELY WILL BE A LITTLE WISER THIS TIME. 

But the time came in which they had to consult about 
where to go. Quietude and retirement just then had 
especial charms : they felt as if they never should want 
company, or any diversion or excitement more. Rest — 
rest and repose, seemed blessings inexhaustible to their 
long-racked and troubled minds. 

At last Eastmouth — a beautiful little retreat on the 
Southern coast, with a small half-pay population, each 
keeping the other in countenance in voting millionaires 
vulgar, and limited incomes a sure sign of good family — 
this was to be their future residence. 

Just then Charlotte Mildmay came home, primed both 
by Audrey and the Rector with one highly necessary 
caution ; namely, that it was quite possible to enact the 
same tragedy over . again, and that if once they began too 
high, Hard-up Cottage might not promise so much more 
repose than Hard-up Hall. 

This was well thought of. 

** No, no," said Tom ; " one lesson of this kind shall 
serve me for a life. If we went to a colony we should use 
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our own hands. So^ a cottage and a little ground shall he 
the establishment. Farming, when all is done with your 
own hands— or caU it gardening— is profitable enough. 
Trust me henceforth to keep a wide margin for emergen- 
cies, and — that great secret of every-day happiness — 
money always at command. 

Minnie brightened up at the thought of this. A village 
girl to do all that was repulsive, and to save Sophy and 
Julia's pretty hands — " She would not spoil them for the 
world;" of course not: so prone is nature and a mother's 
pride to ooze out at every pore — this was all she wanted. 
What I was three hundred a-year and a fund in hand not 
enough, indeed ? Eeally, Minnie began to doubt how she 
should ever spend it. Sophy and Julia also set to work, 
and summed up all they could do, and (what made a far 
more imposing appearance in the calculation) all that they 
were quite sure they could very soon learn to do. ^^ Iron- 
ing they should enjoy — especially on a cold morning. 
Mangling could be put out, at so much a-dozen; and 
washing, of course, the girl could do. Why, what they 
should positively save in things not being torn, lost, and 
scorched, would alone be a consideration I " 

This we give as a sample of their castle (or rather 
cottage) in the air. This will exemplify their ingenious 
contrivances, how Poverty was to be reft of its sting, and 
how Father Ocean-of-life was actually to wonder at such 
calm, smooth-water sailing, and was to ask what had 
become of all his storms. 

It was particularly observable at this great crisis of the 
Langley fortunes, that while they thought of what they 
were going to do they were happy, — a kind of Eobinson- 
Crusoe-like adventure took possession of their minds, — but 
when they allowed themselves to dwell on all they should 
leave behind, there was a sad sinking of the heart : still, it 
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is not among the least of the mercies of Providence, that 
in all great changes we always have a call on our exer- 
tions to divert the mind from vain regrets for things past 
all remedy and help. 

Of course Mrs. Farren was not very long in coming — 
not only with much kind, though excited, sympathy, but 
also with a life-long collection of cheap recipes and ready 
contrivances. She declared that a small establishment — 
a big word for a cottage — had most enviable advantages; 
and that as to feeding so many servants, forbidding their 
followers, and putting up with their idleness and impu- 
dence, she should really congratulate any one on going 
without them. A little call upon the energies of yoimg 
ladies would do them no harm; and, for her part, she 
never doubted that if Jane Bamett had been obliged to 
wait upon her parents, and look after the house, and exert 
herself a little, she would never have run off with that 
trumpery little music-master. 

We do not mean to convey the impression that persons 
have more heart because they have less refinement, nor 
that the "new creations" steod alone in kind offices on 
this occasion, if we mention that soon old Mrs. Holland 
set forth, with her livery-servant leading the pony-chair 
—for her walking-days were long since past, and her legs 
laid up in ordinary — and came to console and comfort 
Minnie with many "wise saws and modem instances" of 
the ups and downs she had seen in her long life, and 
people none the better before and none the worse for it 
afterwards. 

" Why, bless you, child," she said, " you must be 
thankful that, not like some folk, you have got a certain 
something. This bit of land is settled on yourself: that 
everybody knows. Then you have two great girls, big 
enough te wait upon you — yes, and do 'em good, too; 

A A 
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and what is more, you have no young babbies in the way, 
and none a-coming, — though one most always is when- 
ever there is a trouble; and there's no bankruptcies, no 
'Solvency Courts, no hard-hearted creditors — why, surely, 
your husband's, Mrs. Langley, is not half a failure! But 
I can tell you, child, that where we lived in business we 
were always hearing of such things. So, your break-up I 
call next to nothing at all; still, I came to say, that if 

there is any little neighbourly act Couldn't you stop 

a bit along with us — all of you — while the house is being 
put about and the move a-making?" 

Minnie thanked the old lady cordially, as she explained 
that they had no occasion to trouble her, and among many 
a kind and feeling remark observed, that there were many 
old friends, poor as well as rich, she grieved to part from. 

Mrs. Holland caught at this hint, and said, " Yes, my 
dear, the poor will miss you. Many's the pitcher of soup 
and a fortune in flannel petticoats o' Christmas, you've 
a-given away. But don't let that trouble your kind little 
heart. Just give me the poor souls' names, that's all; 
they shall be all on my list; and I'll see that they have a 
precious good allowance, for your sake." 

This hearty kindness, so truly like the impulse of a 
genuine and honest nature, was too much for Minnie, and 
almost overpowering. It went far to prove to her that this 
homely distiller's wife, in point of good breeding, had, in 
one sense, the best blood in England — namely, that which 
gushes warm and generous through a noble heart. 
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CHAPTEE XLIL 

HOW ONE OF TOM LANQLEY'S LADY FRIENDS FARES BETTER THAN THERE 

WAS REASON TO EXPECT. 

And where was Bella — the pitiable, the penniless Bella 
Johnson — all this time? 

The reader, we fear, has already guessed, and not 
guessed right. Perhaps we are guilty of misleading him. 

True it is that we have already introduced a sketch of 
the headlong precipitation of one, the equal, nay, the su- 
perior of Bella Johnson in early prosperity, and in the 
tenderness of parental care. We may also say, like her, 
unhappily in the folly and the cruelty of parental indul- 
gence. — We drew that picture simply to enable the reader 
to shadow forth for himself the dark career which seemed 
the only one that awaited the houseless, homeless Bella, 
when a second day, a third and a fourth, brought no tidings 
to make her hope that Sir Edward ever could return. 

But Bella's fate was as follows: — 

The few pounds she happened to have in Sir Edward's 
housekeeping purse, added to the little to be raised on 
some few valuables — including the trinket from Tom 
Langley, in return for her kind offices in nursing him 
while a bachelor — added also to the little that might 
accrue from furniture more than enough to pay the rent 
— this constituted a small temporary store and depend- 
ence while Bella took time to consider what could, or 
rather what could not be done, in this moment of her 
utmost need. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Williams, as landlady, felt it high 
time to consider too; and anticipating the verdict of judge 
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and jury, and forgetting, perhaps, that Sir Edward was 
not even in custody, or, indeed, that he had never been 
asked to explain matters, yet, nevertheless, like a true 
woman of business, she took a very decisive step, which 
caused poor Bella to sink almost into the earth; she 'took 
a step which — if there had remained to Bella the slightest 
difficulty in realising her forlorn and homeless condition 
— would in an instant have set the hard truth plainly and 
staringly before her. For as Bella was walking into the 
breakfast-room one morning, her mind wrapped as usual 
in a murky cloud of sorrow, she was startled at the sight 
of a piece of pasteboard leaning against the window, and 
turning it round with trembling hand, she read these 
ominous, these most appalling words: — 

*^The whole of these apartments to be let furnished, 
with vmmediate possession.^^ 

Bella felt not only shocked at this, but incensed as a 
cruelly-injured person. " Mrs. Williams, after so many 
years," she said to herself, ^^ might have paid me the 
compliment of speaking to me, and asking me of my 
plans and intentions, at all events: besides, how does she 
know that Sir Edward will not return? — how does she 
know that this is not merely a vile calumny from some 
disappointed speculator, and that all will not be satisfac- 
torily arranged? However, here is notice to quit, most 
unceremoniously given indeed! And," she said, in an 
agony of grief, "I am to be turned houseless into the 
streets!" 

So reasoned Bella: quite in a state of mind to quarrel 
with the landlady, and so to make bad a great deal worse. 

But it has been truly and wisely remarked, that if no 
man is as good as his principles, most men are a great 
deal better than their actions. Certainly, actions so hasty 
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as to be thoughtless are a poor test, indeed, of our deli- 
berate intentions, or of what we are capable at heart. 

The conduct of Mrs. Williams on this trying occasion 
was certainly a case in point. While Bella was over- 
flowing with grief and indignation, her supposed enemy 
was enjoying the most pleasing, because the most generous 
emotions. 

Mrs. Williams had prospered in her vocation. Her 
brief history was this. She was many years before a 
housekeeper in a nobleman's family; married the butler; 
and, by means probably of a good place for perquisites, 
they had set up furnished lodgings in May Fair. In 
these alliances almost invariably the husband dies first; 
for, the same easy life which thrives with the one soon 
kills the other ; and so it happened in the present instance. 
Then Widow Williams buried her husband, and found 
that a lone woman was not always an unprotected female 
— no one could take her own part better, or stick in 
sundries more speciously ; and so she lived on in unruffled 
independence, all the richer for falling in with a man as 
little likely to think about things that " turned off bad in 
the larder," as things that were " eaten by the cat," as 
Sir Edward Alex, for he liked a quiet life, and wisely 
counted the keep of Mrs. Williams as implied by the very 
rotimdity of her person, and her having a fair complement 
of teeth. 

Now Bella was not, of course, likely to trouble herself 
to carry economy, least of all when it involved fault- 
finding, and " seeming particular," by any naeans further 
than was desired by Sir Edward himself; and every 
lodging-house keeper in England will pronounce you 
*^ quite a lady " as long as you tacitly consent to oblige 
her in these two particular respects : the one is, to make 
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no inquiries after what does not come to table ; the other 
is^ to pay and look pleasant. 

Also, Bella, as we have hinted, was almost an exist- 
ence to Mrs. Williams. Bella had long acted as a safety- 
valve to all her chafing humours, and had allowed herself 
at every emergency to be operated on, till Mrs. Williams 
had talked all her troubles off her mind. 

A very cold-hearted French writer has observed, that 
" there is always something in the misfortunes of our best 
friends for which we are not wholly sorry." With Mrs. 
Williams, in regard to Bella, that something was a stand- 
ing ground for a fancied superiority and a grateful sense 
of self-importance, and last, not least, the pleasure 
which she was quite capable of feeling in a good-hearted 
action. 

With all the confidence and composure that ttiese 
sensations can be supposed to afford, Mrs. Williams pre- 
sented herself before Bella, not very long after Bella had 
first seen the placard in the window. 

" I see, Mrs. Williams," said Bella, *^ that you have 
made up your mind to let these apartments. Really, 
I think you might at least have signified your intention 
to me." 

"If Lady Alex likes to rent them," was the quiet 
reply, " she has the first offer : so I trust there is no 
harm done yet !" 

" It is trifling to suppose that I can accept such an 
offer; but if Sir Edward should return ^" 

" Why, bless your dear, honest heart ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Williams, " where have your eyes been — where have 
your ears been — to dream of such a thing ? Sir Edward 
come back ! What, back from 'Merica ! back into the 
hands of justice ! back to be " 
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" How I how ! " cried Bella, more scared than ever, 
could you learn anything like this?" 

Leam it, my dear lady ! Why, the papers are full 
of it. * A hundred pounds reward for the apprehension 
of Sir Edward Alex,' is posted up no farther off than the 
comer ! And didn't you hear them roaring vagabonds with 
the evening papers ? — Shame that such ruffians should 
be allowed to bellow their lies about the streets and 
disturb honest folks ! " 

" I did not attend to what they were crying," replied 
Bella. 

" Then they were crying, ' Eobbery of railway funds ! 
Sir Edward Alex ! Gone to 'Merica ! Large reward 
for his Execution!' — Why, the whole town is alt alive 
with it!" 

Bella sighed deeply. 

"So, now be advised by me — there's a dear, good 
woman — but don't be afraid of me. I've the purest of 
motives — only, be a little sensible-like : for I've the best 
of intentions." 

It was not now very difficult to make Bella see the 
utterly irremediable and hopeless state of the case. This 
at length she admitted, by saying, in one burst of pas- 
sionate emotion, — 

" Mrs. Williams, I see the truth now. I am penniless, 
and utterly at your mercy to do with me as you please !" 

And now Mrs. Williams cried and sobbed, too — per- 
sons in her line of life feel it quite a luxury to indulge in 
these little scenes on all plausible occasions, small as well 
as great. The end of this morning's consultation was, 
that if Sir Edward did not return, other lodgers must be 
taken in ; in which event, Mrs. Williams's years and in- 
firmities — for she weighed about fourteen stone — would 
render some kind of assistance necessary; and Bella — 
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while all menial offices of an unpleasant kind would de- 
volve upon another — might remain as long lis she pleased 
to make herself a little useful and obliging : which proved 
to mean^ that while Mrs. Williams indulged in a siesta in 
the afternoon^ and laid her legs up at all hours, Bella 
should look after all that was to be done in the house. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

HOW THEY RESOLVE TO MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS, AND FIND MATTERS 

MIGHT HAVE TURNED OUT WORSE. 

The Langley family had been about -two years and a-half 
at Eastmouth when we paid our first visit. 

" Which is Mr. Langley's, do you ask. Sir ? Why, 
the Cottage," was the reply of one of the Preventive Ser- 
vice men, of whom we happened to inquire our way. 

We soon found that every one else in Eastmouth spoke 
of "the Cottage" as if it were old as the hills — as well 
known as the post-office — in short, a characteristic part of 
Eastmouth, and quite a land-mark all the country round. 

This description is true to the life. The Langley 
Cottage proved to be — from the taste and beauty of its 
rural architecture, with roses and woodbine — from its 
conspicuous situation, and also its illuminated stern-cabin 
window, for such was the whim of the amateur architect 
in forming the end that looked over the bay — the ad- 
miration of visitors by day and a cheering object to the 
fishermen by night. 

Tom had had such a lesson that he was determined 
that he would not begin too high up in the world — no 
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more ** agony point" — no more standing on perilous, 
slippery heights for him. Besides, on the principle 

" Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss/' 

when Tom Langley had once made up his mind to humble 
life, he was not disposed to be particular about the exact 
shade of it. 

Accordingly, after taking apartments while on the 
look-out, he espied two cottages admitting of being thrown 
into one — built with the thick, warm composition walls 
so famous in that part of the country. There was also , 
some ground contiguous, sloping down beautifully towards 
the sea, as it lay sometimes smiUng in ripples and some- 
times chafing with all the foam and fury of its angry 
waves three hundred feet beneath. 

His eye caught in a moment the snug and the inde- 
pendent situation, sheltered from the north and east, and 
admitting of endless improvement from one dexterous as 
he was in the use of tools, and capable, now that his 
health and strength were re-established, of all the la- 
borious part of gardening. Next, he espied a nook for a 
boat ; and then, he thought, would he not soon set lobster- 
pots — catch fish — and, indeed, make himself generally 
useful ! 

These two cottages belonged to Sir Elwyn Haslop, 
whose estate lay near, with a fine mansion, which com- 
manded a full view of the dliflf where these two cottages, 
long most unsightly, stood. Sir Elwyn was delighted at 
the thoughts that an inveterate eye-sore was likely to fall 
into hands capable of making it picturesque; for, the 
name of Langley was not new to him. So, Sir Elwyn 
offered Tom every assistance with turf, shrubs, poles; 
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and, indeed, general permission to pick aU the fantastic 
wreathed oak or other timber cut down upon his estate. 

Tom set to work in good earnest, assisted by one of 
the rougher kinds of out-door carpenters, and soon — with 
the additional help of a skilfid thatcher^ — a wide verandah 
with trellis for roses appeared ; then the two rude white- 
washed ends sloped oflf with an elegant roof of tentlike 
thatch ; and so, gradually, every feature of beauty in the 
far-famed Henbury cottages, or in those which sometimes 
catch the traveller's eye and make him long to stop and 
pencil it in his sketch-book — was combined and repro- 
duced in all the rustic simplicity which Moxland loved to 
paint. 

Indeed, it was a sight to see Tom Langley early and 
late, with spade or axe in hand, assisting or directing in 
the structure of his new home ; and, as to Minnie and the 
girls, the day was never long enough for them. 

Before the change from Langley Hall, they had been 
"rather nervous" — " not strong." Sophy had an ache 
on one side, and Julia felt very much as if one was coming 
on the other. It was just that state of health of which a 
physician of our acquaintance once said, " Madam, if your 
daughters could only stoop to use their hands and heads in 
house aflfairs — then, no longer at the mercy of melaD- 
cholic fancies or creeping nerves — they would want no 
quinine, but do far better upon nature's own tonics." 

But sickness, like Satan, has not half a chance when 
life is energy in a useful cause : so, all the said twinges 
and fancies took themselves away, because no one had a 
minute to care or to think about them. 

The rent of each cottage was five pounds a-year, 
ground included. They could, therefore, afford a little 
outlay to mend the lattice, relay the boards, and above all, 
to fit up one end with a patent cooking, baking, boiling, 
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and ironing stove all in one — a thing too ingenious for 
stupid hirelings, but even to look at it under the hands of 
Minnie was to see in far perspective such cakes and 
crumpets, such tarts and tit-bits, such doings up of " the 
oldest things tlie newest kinds of ways/' as would make 
the happy husband say, " We should now have been ruined 
if we had not formerly been undone." 

One strong country girl formed all their establishment. 
Her great use, besides other menial occupations, was to 
furnish a pair of red hands at all times, and equally red 
cheeks at the fire, to save Sophy and Julia from spoiling, 
their pretty fingers or fair complexions beyond the power 
of any future estate in Kalydor to repair. 

Without anything so prosaic as a lecture on domestic 
economy^ we may simply suggest that the wants of nature 
are very few, and that where every scrap and crumb is 
turned skilfully to account, and we are not eaten up by 
gormandising servants, adding wilful waste to incessant 
gluttony, shillings serve almost for pounds. 

We may also add, that though we are not so philoso- 
phical as to desire to live dependent on ourselves and wholly 
to dispense with servants, still we must maintain, that those 
who, like the Langleys, are reduced to help themselves, are 
very little to be pitied. If they have occasionally more 
fatigue, they have always less worry : they live delight- 
fully free from restraint and care, and can truly feel their 
house their own. And who is there, encumbered with a 
load of life in curls and crinoline, and flanked with pam- 
pered menials, all standing up for their caste or privileges, 
or boasting of '' a proper spirit"— who is there that has 
not, many a time, wished to be free from the annoyance 
and to contend with their vexatious ways no more? 

It may easily, therefore, be imagined that our friends, 
though poor in purse, might be rich in comforts, and be 
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blessed with that ease of mind^ that health and independ- 
ence^ which — it is too trite to say that gold cannot buy, 
no, we will even venture to say — which gold and ** the 
deceitfulness of riches" too often cause us to forego. 

This is no plea, no pretended preference for poverty. 
No : it is simply to maintain that Providence for different 
lots has blessings of different sorts ; also, that the blessings 
of the Langley Cottage, whether greater or less upon the 
balance, were of a kind not known at Langley HalL 

Sophy and Julia were fast learning to do everything 
for economy and comfort, and displayed powers of tasteful 
and ingenious contrivance, and no small amount of prac- 
tical talents. And these are points in which few young 
ladies, we believe, once fairly brought to the test, are ever 
found deficient. Witness the noble efforts and the ready 
resources of our countrywomen at Delhi and at Lucknow; 
neither can we forget that one of the most distinguished of 
those ladies, well known to us, had been before nervous, 
fanciful, and absurd as any idle young lady ever can be, 
simply because the folly of those around denied her ener- 
gies fair play in a proper sphere of action. 

Do we talk of a life of pleasure — of daily delight, and 
of a kind of happiness that does not cloy ? Sophy and Julia 
had, at least, their share compared with the ladies whom 
they left at Brendon. For, success in a useful sphere — 
seeing our work grow beneath our hands — striving with 
difficulties and overcoming them; these, certainly, are 
elements that enter largely into all the pleasure or the 
happiness of a daily kind which this life can afford. 

The simple ornaments of the interior : the screens, the 
festooning of the curtains, and the hangings up-stairs and 
down ; the laughable mixture of pictures and caricatures 
in place of common paper on the walls, all had tasked 
invention to the utmost; while as to fittings and car- 
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pentay, — with everything at hand ingeniously contrived for 
all kinds of use, Tom Langley was always well a-head of 
the iamily wants or expectations. 

By the time we paid our visit the garden was in per- 
fection. The roses were quite a sight to behold ; briers, 
torn up in their daily walks, they had budded from all 
that was most rare and beautiful; and as to the straw- 
berries, such were never seen. No wonder : all the beds 
were formed of a rich but tenacious soil, carefully pre- 
pared, while hundreds of bits of glass and tile had been 
collected to save each berry from the ground. For, 
master and man now both were one, with wife and 
daughters all bent on his success. 

In a word, all the same energy and ambition which 
at Langley Hall had been wasted in keeping up appear- 
ances, were now profitably applied to something real and 
well worth doing. The Langley pride and emulation 
were all the same, only they had been diverted into 
natural channels. 

Neither were the Langleys without society. It was 
not diflS-cult to find in Eastmouth persons of as much re- 
finement, with congenial taste and piu^uits, and that at 
the small cost of tea-parties, as in Brendon at the cost of 
dinners. Many a time did Sir Elwyn and his friends 
make the Cottage the end of their evening walk, and at 
length so favourite a resort was the Cottage, that there 
was as much diversion there as at any house for miles 
around: though chiefly in the day instead of in the 
night. 

Minnie, always famed for her millinery, had diligently 
taught her daughters the same useful art ; and all ladies 
know the wonderful eflfect that is given by a lady of taste 
to simple materials. 

But how could the Miss Langleys attend to the bell 
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or open the door ? Could they endure that the maid-of- 
all-work should appear? Even this difficulty was fairly 
met. Little^ do we know what the cunning of a lady's 
invention will devise. No one could walk up the garden 
unseen. Then, to "open the door" was menial, but to 
throw open the folding window of a little ante-room for 
their friends to walk in was a compromise they could 
more patiently endure I 

All these little scruples are weaknesses, we allow; 
but when was frail mortality ever very strong ? All our 
feelings and failings will cling to us, and will follow us, 
and break out anew, wherever fortune may cast us upon 
the wide wide world. 

It must not, however, be supposed that it was all work 
and no play with the industrious father. Far from it 
Toms amusements were various: he had a boat, with 
which he made fishing-parties, and this caused him to he 
truly popular. Indeed, it wants little money with some 
persons to contrive a most acceptable return for all neigh- 
bourly kind offices in a simple way. 

But there was in this mode of living a luxury of 
another kind, like treasure untold to minds naturally as 
generous as those of Tom and Minnie. Tom felt once 
more free and independent ; and this he had not felt for 
many years. Year after year he found a considerable 
balance in hand. This allowed all the public spirit and 
open-hearted liberality of his younger days to sparkle 
forth again. There was some freshness and gas in the 
water of his present life, which before had been so flat 
and insipid. 

As to public spirit, that busy little Eastmouth man, 
Commodore Bell, whom everybody dreaded with his red 
book and pencil, " always boring for a subscription for 
what no one Wanted," reckoned on the Cottage as " a 
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certain find." Old Eates-and-Taxes, also, was astonished. 
" At the Cottage," he said, " they not only pay, but look 
pleasant." As to charity, Tom was the first to head a 
list for Mary Anne Hill, the widow of the fisherman who 
was drowned; and when any one was ill, there was no 
end to the plain-puddings and slops which the ladies 
of the Cottage would extemporise, and carry out, and 
deliver positively whole and untasted (not always the 
case), because made and presented with their own hands. 

As to giving, they were not accounted backward at 
Langley Hall; only then they were faint-hearted and 
fearful, whereas now they were " cheerful givers." They 
not only spent money, as Tom told us, but they enjoyed 
the natural pleasures that belong to spending, when the 
one party is happier for the purchase, pleased also to see 
the other happier for their money. *^We not only give 
now," he added, ^^but we enjoy it; whereas before we 
never knew what we could aflford, and it used to be a 
heavy drag and drain — quite a nervous operation — and 
I used to feel a very unpleasant * screwy ' sensation from 
one year's end to the other." He had what he called a 
bUiouB fever every Christmas, and twinges of tic~dou~ 
loureux every day in the week. 

To speak plainly, Tom Langley's heart had been con- 
tracted year by year, and now it was " enlarged." Narrow 
means and narrow mind are terms too nearly allied ; and 
he very truly said, that now he appeared to have awaked 
as from a dream, and was painfully conscious that he must 
have been deteriorating very fast — losing the spirit of a 
gentleman — giving way to a habit of deceit and dis- 
honesty — eating out all profit by a system of delays — 
and falling into all those habits inseparable from the 
ancient family of the " O'Calagans," and the very atmo- 
sphere of any " Hard-up Hall." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

HOW THB CARES AND WOBBIES OF LIFE FIND US OUT EVEBtWHEBE. 

Amidst all this comfort^ ease of mind^ and healtMul mode 
of life, there was one — where in this world is there not 
one ? — constant source of care and anxiety. All the news 
directly or indirectly heard of Willie was of a very un- 
favourable kind. More than once he had drawn on the 
money economised to meet his urgent calls for assistance; 
and once there had been a little family subscription &om 
members whose existence we have left the reader to 
imagine, though we could not introduce them without 
crowding our drama and diverting attention from our 
Langley friends. 

And now Willie had written to say that by the 
** Minerva," when' she sailed from Calcutta, he was coming 
home. " He had been advised to throw up his commis- 
sion ; having been very ill used, and falsely represented to 
his commanding officer." This kind of ill usage, when 
mentioned to one old officer, made him look serious, and 
shake his head. 

The method which Tom had adopted to remit the 
money last collected was not one of the wisest, as will in 
due course appear : but, in real life, wisdom is the excep- 
tion ; caprice, fancy, or impulse being, as the general rule, 
man's usual springs of action. 

As Minnie sat at the stern-cabin window — so it was 
always called — she was continually looking over the sea. 
Every ship that w^nt down the Channel reminded her 
how her Willie went, alike entrusted to that wide and 
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pathless ocean — all too cruelly emblematic of the ocean 
of life. Every ship she descried that was homewswd 
bound would lull her senses in a dream — half pain, half 
pleasure — of the happy day, if ever it should come, when 
she should welcome her dear boy home again. 

But then the thought would glance across her subdued 
mind. If he should return, where can he live? Could 
another room be added to the cottage ? And would he 
be contented with quiet life and such deep retirement 
as at Eastmouth, and no employment to engage his 
mind? 

It was evident that while Willie was in India no 
money, with all their economy at the cottage, could pos- 
sibly be laid by. Every foreign post involved a drain 
upon the sympathies of the family, if not upon the family 
purse. The fond mother could not but thank Tom most 
heartily for commencing as he did — so low in the scale 
of expenditure, though, at one time, she thought he was 
going quite to the other extreme: but his reply was 
always, ^^ Be prepared for sickness ; and, above all, think 
of the applications to which we are liable from Willie." 
*^ And now," said Minnie, " but that we were always able 
to comply, not one moment's peace of mind could I ever 
have enjoyed." 

So true is it, that of all the cravings which economy 
shoold meet, we calctilate badly, indeed, unless we also 
make provision for the calls of a generous spirit and the 
yearnings of the heart 

What a wonderfal machine is our English post ! If 
we picture it as centred in one great office, it represents to 
6Ur imagination the very heart of the empire. It is an 
engine loaded with life and death, and joy and sorrow. It 
•ends happiness at one time, and a heart-chill at another^ 
through every vein and artery of the land. Its missive* 
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cause some to leap for joy, while to others they give a 
shock that ends but in the grave! 

But there are many whom it agitates with pleasure 
dashed with pain. It makes them tremble with a mixture 
of sanguine hope, yet appalling fear, and stirs their very 
souls within them with a tumult of emotion only to be 
allayed by rushing at once — so agonising is suspense — to 
greet with ecstasy or to face with pale and breathless reso- 
lution the fate that awaits them, prepared alike either to 
lift the veil or to raise the shroud that hides the beloved 
object from their sight. 

Minnie's feelings were of this latter kind, when one 
morning she received a few hurried lines from a friend to 
inform her that the "Minerva" had made the ChanneL 
Information had been received in Eastmouth from a pas- 
senger on board, who, perhaps, more thoughtful than 
Willie, had a letter ready for the pilot's boat to convey to 
land. 

But Willie had not written I Had he really been on 
board ? or had sickness overtaken him, and was she yet to 
hear of one who, with a heavy plunge, was launched into 
the deep, thousands of miles away? — not like her darling 
Emma, laid beneath the roses of Brendon, but lost in the 
vastness of an ocean tomb ! 

The first impulse of the fond and restless mother was 
to start at once for London : but Tom was soon surrounded 
by a host of advisers, and the end of the nautical consulta- 
tion was that the ship could not be so soon in the Thames, 
and that they should trust Lloyd's agent, their frequent 
visitor at the Cottage — and a great admirer of JuUa, 
though Julia did not choose to encourage him — to com- 
municate with London, and to give timely notice of the 
earliest day that the good ship "Minerva" could reach the 
Docks. 
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Quickly as a mother's heart will bound and leap to a 
desired conclusion, we must often have felt that the slow 
march of the world's events and the measured ticking of 
the clock of time seem to be very slow, in exact proportion 
as our fevered pulse beats very fast. 

Look ! see there I Observe that lady sitting as at a 
x»bin-window — see how, resting her chin upon her hand, 
she is gazing upon vacancy I Sometimes it seems as if 
her eye would overpeer the far horizon, and descry the 
sails not yet emerging from the convex main I 

Mark ! see how she sits, as if possessed with one single 
thought! — instinctively glancing, as she looks up from 
her work, in one only direction, and that over the open 
sea — ay, and if you could read her inmost thought, you 
would learn that no distant sail, small as a bubble on the 
watery waste, passes mentally unchallenged : " Is my own 
dear boy there ? " while every sad tale she has ever heard, 
whether of vessels wrecked almost in harbour, or of the 
son cast up at the very door of his mother's cottage on the 
beach — all tend to cast a deeper shadow over her anxious 
mind. 

Hear how she talks of one only subject while she sits 
within ; and, how every mariner is asked for his several 
augury of wind and weather and rate of seaway as she walks 
abroad. Then, who shall tell of her troubled dreams, and 
the one abiding thought that claims her as its own, the first 
moment she is conscious of the light of each returning dayl 

So six days passed away — then came Captain Mainard 
breathless, with open letter in his hand, to report the 
vessel oflF Sheerness, and only time for Minnie to reach 
London and make her arrangements before the vessel 
would reach the Docks. 

But what was to be done ? Mr. Langley had a severe 
cold and could not leave his room. 
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Now Minnie was secretly glad of so good a plea to 
meet her boy alone. " He would be^afraid, poor fellow 1 " 
she thought, " to meet his father, after all his supposed 
disgrace." And then she thought how she would open- 
armed receive, and clasp, and comfort her erring child : 
bid him cheer up, and tell him of all their ways and con- 
trivances — how, though not at Langley Hall, they could, 
solaced with each other's love, be happy still ; and what 
a nice little room his fsLther had been planning for him; 
and how glad they should all be to have him once more 
Among them ; and so she would smooth the way and com- 
fort the returning prodigal — as only a loving mother can 
— for all the trials of a hard and heartless world. 

So, off Minnie started, to travel by the mail all night 
— one horn* in ecstasy, as she realised the rapturous first 
embrace ; another while palpitating with fear lest, envious 
of so much happiness, the King of Terrors should have 
long since consigned one more loved body to the deep. 

"As the sun went down," said Minnie, **and all 
through the dead of night, my sanguine spirits went 
down, too ; and gloomy thoughts prevailed : but wh^ 
the sun rose again, the fresh and balmy morning air 
revived me ; and though, of course, the case remained the 
same, my sense of coming joys revived and brightened, 
too." 

And now the fond mother has reached the famous 
Natchet's Hotel, has inquired for a messenger, and with 
many an anxious caution and precise instruction, sent him 
to take Mr. Mainard's agent as his guide through all the 
mysteries of the Docks, and that forest of spars and picked 
masts, to find her long-lost son, and to bring him with all 
possible haste to her. 

In about two hours the messenger returned, and re- 
ported that one William Langley was on the list of paa- 
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sengers, but that he had landed^ apparently in ill-health, 
at Grravesend — no luggage being left on board ; he was a 
fore-passenger, and believed to have had no more baggage 
than he carried away with him in his hand I 

So far Minnie trusted he was safe and sound; but 
the same tidings which had relieved her mind of one 
set of feelings, at once distracted it with another. No 
doubt he was at that hour in London, but how could she 
ever find him? 

All this she thought aloud. 

The porter said he could not tell, but his master knew 
the ways of London well, and perhaps the lady would like 
to speak to him. 

An experienced London innkeeper is, in the course of 
years, asked almost as many queer questions as any con- 
jurer ; and therefore his conjectural powers are commonly 
kept in pretty good condition. 

A mother in search of her son was naturally far too 
interesting a character not to command the willing services 
as well as sympathies of mine host. Before he went up 
to her apartment, he had collected enough from the porter 
to suspect, with the help of a little delicate inquiry from 
the anxious and distracted Minnie, that the traveller was 
almost penniless, and in so sad a guise that probably his 
own dear mother would not recognise him. 

Accordingly, he very sensibly suggested that the gen- 
tleman, on reaching London, would naturally hasten to 
his friends — above all, to such friends as would be most 
likely to relieve any pressing embarrassment. He asked, 
therefore. Had her son any acquaintances in London? 
If not, who was his father's tailor? or where had he ever 
dealt for cigars ? In short, who was there, either gentle 
or simple, that had long known either him or his family ? 

This suggestion set Minnie enumerating all the likely 
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houses she could remember at which the wanderer could 
apply for assistance. 

And some very painful hours did she pass as she 
drove from place to place, and, between whiles, gave 
audience to one messenger after another, simply reporting 
no success. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

HOW ONE VERY FOBLOBN AND WORLD-WEARY CREATURE TRIES 

TO HELP ANOTHER. 

All this time poor Willie had found food and shelter 
under the care of an old acquaintance of himself and of 
our readers. For, while the mother was counting the 
stages and almost the minutes of her journey, her own 
dear boy — sad contrast to the tender care and delicate 
habits with which that mother had brought him up — 
without a penny in his pocket, without a stocking to his 
foot, or more than the shreds of a shirt to his back, and 
with not a rag but a sailor's jacket and trowsers ; soiled 
and sunburnt ; hair down his back, and thick and matted 
beard ; pale and wan in countenance, and shivering with 
wet and cold, about seven o'clock one rainy April evening 
knocked at the door, as he thought, of his father's friend, 
Sir Edward Alex. 

The door was no sooner opened than it was about to 
be closed as against the least prepossessing of the vagrant 
tribe, when Bella — for she it was — heard, in faint and 
plaintive tones, a voice she thought she recognised, utter- 
ing the ill-fated name of Lady Alex. 

The recognition that followed it were hard to describe, 
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and no less hard to portray the conflicting emotions of 
poor Bella's heart. Here was the son, whose father she 
had once nursed in sickness, but who yet had for years 
appeared cold and constrained before her, calling on her 
pity in his utmost need! Here was, forsooth, the 
shunned outcast — the disgraced, the discarded woman — 
in a position to feel she was not so worthless after all! 
What though Tom's wife had ignored her existence, and 
from the hour of her marriage had caused the only being 
that had ever seemed to feel for her unhappy lot to meet 
her with a certain quiet and distant look, that seemed 
a coldness where she yearned for comfort! Here was that 
woman's son, literally at that moment depending upon her 
for food and shelter! 

Bella's resolution was quickly taken. — The woman's 
pity and the woman's pride prompted alike to that son's 
relief. Pity alone might have been satisfied by giving 
bin. a seat in the chi Jey-comer, and a hea^ IS, bJ 
her pride must go further still. So, she searched for the 
remains of Sir Edward's wardrobe. She dried his clothes ; 
and meanwhile, no doubt, pity stepped in again to help 
upon the wanderer's side. She prepared not only food, 
but cordials; and she gave him up her own little bed. 
Next morning she brought him his breakfast, and encou- 
raged him to rest his stiff and aching Umbs till almost 
noon. 

It was two o'clock before the lost son had crept again 
into his tattered sailor's garb, and then, Bella — with some 
little contrivance, for fear so wild a figure should meet 
and alarm the lodger on the stairs — led him down to her 
little work-room, next the kitchen, to consult as to what 
to do next. 

The difficulty of Bella's position, as the house was not 
her own, was very perplexing; for, it was very much like 
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a houseless wanderer trying to help another. Still, 
charity grows stronger by exercise; and it is also a kind 
of work that, when once begun, a woman is always very 
unwilling to leave oflF in the middle, so quickly do the 
drops of a woman's pity quicken to a stream; add to this, 
the very sight of Tom Langley's son revived in Bella 
pleasing memories of other days, and every look from 
* Willie of gratitude and dependence seemed to Bella to 
touch chords that had long since ceased to vibrate, and 
served as a link with the world without — as some kindly 
overture from that hard world which so long had frowned 
and chilled her from its presence. 

With such feeling did Willie Langley and Bella 
Johnson, both, in some sense, outcast and forlorn alike, 
sit looking things too sad to utter, when this voiceless con- 
ference was interrupted by Bella being called away to 
attend at the house-door. 

It was some few minutes before Bella returned, and 
then, waiting for a moment as she looked calmly and 
thoughtfully on Willie, she said, with that mixture of 
resignation and apathy which had become to her a second 
nature : — 

"Your mother, Mr. Langley, is at Natchet's. The 
porter says that she has been searching all the morning 
for her son." 

Bella sighed as she uttered the words. She knew 
what was likely to be the reward for her kindness. It 
was like awakening from her dream of happiness. Her 
degraded name must not be mentioned; she should never 
see her visitor any more ! 

Willie's heart also sank within him. How could he 
meet his father and mother ? (both he expected to find ;) 
and with what words could he excuse the prodigal career 
that had brought him to the very husks of life, and 
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levelled him with the swine? — So little did he realise a 
mother's undying love, however much our oflfences seem 
to separate between us and them. 

Bella imderstood in a moment the sinking of his heart 
said the tumult of his feelings: a few words with the 
porter elicited that the lady was alone. There was no 
reproving father to confront, and Bella added some em- 
phatic words, intended to rally and to reassure him, — 

** Oh, what would I give if I had but a mother upon 
earth at this moment to be so devotedly searching, or any 
human heart that was yearning after me I" 

Listless, bewildered, and almost passive, shaken in 
nerve, and cowed and demoralised by " the world's con- 
tumely," "the whips and scorns of time," this returned 
prodigal suffered himself to be thrust into a cab, and was 
soon at the door of Natchet's. 

Minnie, tired and exhausted with the fatigues of the 
night and the anxieties of the day, had thrown herself 
prostrate upon the sofa, and was hardly conscious of any 
visitor till one, who seemed a sailor from the Docks, was 
standing in her room. 

^^What tidings of my son?" she anxiously exclaimed. 

For a moment there was no audible answer to the 
question. 

"What news have you to tell me of my son?" she 
repeated, impatiently. 

" Oh, mother!" was the faint reply. 

And immediately Minnie had sprung from the sofa, 
and was sobbing hysterically on her lost son s neck. 



An hour has passed away. And now the porter had 
told the chambermaids, waiters, master, mistress, and all ; 
and, no doubt, not a few of the families in the hotel had 
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heard a rumour of so exciting a scene in the drama of 
real life. 

Landlady, who had herself a long family, and perhaps 
a troublesome one, too, is soon drawn by the cords of her 
sympathies partly to condole with and partly to congratu- 
late the fond and ever-constant mother. The landlord is 
also once more called in to their coimsels, and with rather 
a more practical series of questions to solve; namely, how 
in the shortest possible time to change back Willie from 
his nautical rags and tatters to the semblance of his proper 
self. Of course Messrs. Moses or Nicolls could extem- 
porise a suit, while the vapour-baths of Mahomet, the 
scissors and razors of Truefitt, and the stores of Bowland, 
from Macassar to Kalydor, are readily suggested and 
discussed. 

Let us pass over some three or four hours, and then 
return to a more pleasing picture of Minnie watching over 
and comforting the child of so many hopes and fears, and 
cares and sorrows, so many sleepless nights and restless 
days, " who was dead and is alive again, who was lost and 
is found." 

Poor Minnie I now she is happy. Deny it who can, 
there are joys in this life! — joys not the less joyous 
though they sparkle through our tears. She now has her 
reward. All heart and soul — thrilling affection and 
gushing love — she finds in the very trials of the wan- 
dering and ill-used son an additional zest in all she can do 
to recruit his wasted strength and smooth the lines of care 
and suffering so deeply graven on his pallid brow. 

See how the mother hangs over her son as he lies pro- 
strate on the sofa — stunned and overpowered by this 
sudden change of his fortune and revulsion of his feelings ! 
See how she fans his fevered brow, sprinkles scent upon 
his handkerchief, or parts those curling locks, her pride 
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almost from the cradle. He returns it all by looks of ten- 
derness and aflfection — he must hold her hand, or know 
that she is near him, for fear that, like the guardian angel 
of a dream, she should vanish into air, and leave him once 
more at the mercy of this rude world. — He can value a 
mother now. Time was when " fuss " and " foolishness " 
was the boy's response for all her fondness. Time was 
when he was impatient to be free — to live where a 
mother's hopes and a mother's fears would no more qualify 
his fancied liberty. 

Well I he has had his wish, and has now returned to 
what before he so little valued. And what was his reflec- 
tion ? What was the lesson he could read to little boys 
and girls who think lightly of the anxieties of those whom, 
in later life, we all confess are the only ones in this world 
who love us for ourselves — the only ones who live for — 
who devote and lose themselves in us ? 

Willie could — and, indeed, from time to time he did 
— express himself as follows : " I have sounded the depths 
of this world's love — I have mixed with many men in 
many lands — I have experienced much good humour, 
some hospitality, and no little kindness ; but all this is 
like a flickering and intermitting flame. It burns most 
brightly when you least require it. It sparkles up to 
illumine your path where all is smooth, but soon it fails 
you in the roughs of life. Friendship — deny it not — is 
a reality, and, take it for what it is, one of this life's 
choicest blessings. Yet, do not expect too much of it. 
Friendship, ;of its own nature, is but a cheerful and a 
sunny feeling — ^ it laughs with those who laugh : ' but it 
soon finds out your case is one for which nothing can be 
done when the time comes ^to weep with those who 
weep." 

*^ Add to this, there have never been wanting those 
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who would lay baits for my weakness, to profit by my fall. 
But as to one ^earnest, one strong, persistent, and abiding 
wish and yearning for my welfare — I read it in my mo- 
ther's tears when last I tore myself away ; I picked up the 
thread of the same tale of undying love when first she 
threw herself on my breast and wept tears of joy for my 
return : but every feeling in this mortal world, compared 
with that feeling, has been cold, and chill, and blank in 
my life between." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE WANDEREB TELLS A TRULY PATHETIC STORY, STRIKINGLY EX- 
EMPLIFYING THE WAT SOME PEOPLE GET THEIR SONS OFF THEIB 
HANDS. 

** If all the world were like my own father and mother, I 
should never have been brought to the state in which you 
found me yesterday. Wide, indeed, was the difference 
between the home I left and the sphere that awaited me 
in India. In the one, everybody was bent on keeping me 
right ; in the other, not a few conspired to set me wrong. 
Though I am ashamed of the old excuse of being misled. 

" Men cannot in possibility be all misled — the vices 
that so many take by infection some must have in the 
natural way. 

" My voyage out to India was the foundation of my 
ruin ; a more reckless set of men than I met on board I 
could not have encountered. On board ship it is impos- 
sible to keep out of any person's way. There is no retire- 
ment — no excusing yourself — no ^ Not at home.' I may 
also mention, that there is nothing to do." 
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^^ You wrote, I remember, Willie, about getting up a 
play, and some other diveraions." 

*^ Yes, mother; and about catching a shark with a 
sailor's baccy-box in his maw: the man would digest, but 
the metal wouldn^t: also about ducking at the line, and a 
few other things; but all this did not go far. 

** Day after day, besides looking at the ship's course 
on the chart, and finding a little to say about any vessel 
that might have passed, taking our letters and exchanging 
longitudes, drinking, smoking, and card-playing soon be- 
came the only resource and the order of the day. 

" You have heard of Major Harker of our regiment? 
Nothing you could have been told about him was half bad 
enough. He had just then exchanged from a West India 
regiment, where it is often a short life and a reckless one, 
which makes men desperate; and as to Harker, I really 
believe that he would have swindled his own father. 
With one officer who was going out, green and inexpe- 
rienced as I was at the time, he gambled till he won 
every penny the man possessed^ his sword, his spare 
clothes, and the very furniture of his cabin : but here the 
ca{>tain interfered, and threatened to have a Court of In- 
quiry, and the things were returned- Not so with poor 
me. I landed in difficulties, and this same man, my 
senior in the service, and with power to prejudice others 
against me, blighted my career ever after. 

*^ No sooner had I joined the regiment near Benares, 
than, day after day, this was the life before me: 

" We began with early parade, after that came break- 
fast, cigars, billiards, tiffin, and then sometimes cards; 
following the beagles, or riding across country in a party, 
according to the season, that is, the state of the weather, 
or the mood we were in. These gallops across country 
were very ruinous in horseflesh. My sixty-guinea mare 
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was not killed in service, but broke her leg in a kind of 
rabbit-hole; and it was this that led me to borrow the 
thousand rupees at the Agra bank, at high interest. After 
riding came mess; and then, perhaps, either at my tent 
or bungalow, or at that of another of the set, w6 played 
cards again till bedtime." 

*^But, my dear boy, how could you lead such a 
shocking life?" 

** Why, it was the life of our regiment, so I needs 
must live it." 

" And did all do the same?" 

*^ The majority did; though, certainly, not quite alL 
For instance, there was Field, who died of cholera at 
Umballah. No wonder he did die: a cholera regiment 
just marched out as his regiment marched in. Well, 
Field used to mope about by himself, and the men said 
that he died of torpidity; for, he was pointed at and 
laughed at, as a slow fellowj very often. Now, Field 
could stand this, because he was fond of reading, drawing, 
and geologising; but I was not up to anything of this 
kind; it did not happen to be at all in my line: so, un- 
happily, I went with the stream — and a very dangerous 
stream that was, too. Indeed, the climate alone, without 
great inward resources, is very corrupting. Men smoke 
and drink brandy-and-water, partly because they have 
nothing to do, and partly because' they like it. So some 
men are always imbibing." 

" Then they must grow sottish, selfish, heartless, and 
everything that is bad." 

" This, indeed, was too often the result; but the cost 
of such habits is ruinous, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, to one dependent on his pay. Horses are killed, or 
bad bargains made; then comes the expense of a remove 
— we have to leave all we have built or bought at a heavy 
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outlay, or sell it for little or nothing to the native brokers 
— and if, about the same time, some Major Harker drop 
in upon you when your brain is swimming with spirits or 
clouded with tobacco-smoke, and should entice you to 
play " 

" I see, I see, dear, the perils that surround one 
young in years, and younger still in the ways of this 
world. Your poor father, with all his experience, has 
fallen a victim to a character of a very similar de- 
scription." 

^^ Then, my money difficulties, dear mother, and the 
bill dishonoured — you will not give me the pain of ex- 
plaining further: but all this I might have surmounted 
with a little care; only it happened most unfortunately, 
just about this time, that all prudence and check on my 
own temper and expression of disgust were blown to the 
winds by two things: first, my father's letter about making 
the fortimes of the whole family, and soon being in a 
position to recall me from India; and secondly, by Harker's 
deep designs " 

*^ Your father's letter to that efifect! Indeed I never 
heard of it. Though, now I do remember making an 
observation that, I suppose, resulted in the letter to which 
you allude." 

*^ However, a most confident and sanguine letter it 
was. Still, I waited to hear again from England; but, 
meanwhile, temptations grew stronger; I thought myself 
ill-used by my superior officer, and by some who fawned 
upon and flattered him. I thought, therefore, to bid de- 
fiance to my enemies, feeling my fortune as good as made. 

" Harker followed on the same side. He hailed me 
as a lucky fellow, and said that, were he only in my 
position, he would send in his papers, too glad to be 
bullied no more. 
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" You cannot imagine how strong was the yearning to 
be free. For, always apprehensive of reprimands, I fdt 
like a slave, and all the regulations and trammels of 
the service were like galling fetters to an impatient 
spirit." 

Oh, these dreadful speculations ! " exclaimed Minnie. 
To think that even our dear boy on the other side of the 
globe was to catch the same fever of imprudence that has- 
tened our downfall at home I" 

^* Of course, Barker's only wish was to get rid of me. 
He was conscious that his nefarious practices were ob- 
served, aud my presence was a standing reproach to him. 
I was afterwards told that the officers, as I passed, would 
cry ^ Shame 1' upon him. 

But now I come to tell of trials, indeed. 
After throwing up my commission, for som^ months 
I was taken care of by my friend, Mr. Wilson^ of the Civil 
Service. He was at that time living at one of these lonety 
stations, with not a soul but the natives to speak to, at 
which the ^ Writers,' well paid as they are, must often be 
contented to live for months together. I had some little 
satisfaction, therefore, in reflecting that I made up by my 
company for what little I added to his expenses. All this 
time, from January to the November following, I wai 
anxiously expecting remittances from home ; and at last I 
made up my mind that the long-expected letter must be 
awaiting me at Calcutta. In this belief I could see thak 
Mr. Wilson coincided ; but he was too fond of my com- 
pany to endure the thoughts of parting from me. 

" It happened, however, about that time, that Captain 
Hawton, of the — th Company's, wanted also to go to 
Calcutta, and represented to me that, as the jourriey could 
be made chiefly by boat, the cost for two would be com- 
piiratively little more than for one. He proposed, there- 
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fore, to accept what little I could oflFer as my contribution, 
and to see me safe as far as Calcutta." 

" I dread those one-sided bargains, Willie I " 

*^ I also had a feeling that all would not go well — so I 
clearly explained, that I was safe as long as I chose to 
remain with Mr. Wilson, who at that time was absent on 
business. But if once I started from his house, my retreat 
was irretrievably cut oflf. 

^^ Hawton's reply was, that I might depend upon him, 
and in a few weeks I should find myself at Calcutta, ready 
to embark for England. 

" Accordingly, I left such a letter of thanks, apologies, 
and farewell, as you may easily imagine, and started with 
some clothes, a carpet-bag, and some bedding, and arrived 
by boat at Allahabad, where we agreed to spend a day and 
a night, as it was a military station; and Hawton pre- 
tended that he had an invitation at the further part of the 
place. All had gone on amicably between us, but I 
thought, after a day or two, he seemed rather to regret 
that he had decided on going to Calcutta so soon." ' 

** But was it not true that he had this invitation ?— r- 
What happened? Pray, go on." 

** So far was it from being true, that it was an artful 
pretext to desert and get clear away from me. For, while 
I was dining vrith a friend, a waiter brought me a note 
from Hawton — brief enough — to the eflfect that he was 
called away on urgent private aflfairs, and could not pos- 
sibly proceed any further with me to Calcutta." 

" And did you not go in person to ask an explanation 
for such conduct?" 

" I rose to do so, but was told at once that he had 
started two hours before the delivery of the letter ; having, 
in this base and cowardly manner, formed a plan to desert 
me. 

cc 
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** And how far were you then from Calcutta ?" 

"About nine hundred miles; and about fifty rupees 
was all the money I had in the world. However, with 
some little addition from my friend, I travelled with a 
gharie, or native pony-cart and man, from one dak bun- 
galow to another, till I reached Benares. My money was 
then nearly gone, and my case was made known to the 
officers of the station. Hospitality I was sure would be 
freely extended to me, as long as I chose to ^tay ; but my 
clothes were becoming shabby, and I was scarcely pre- 
sentable, with a painful feeling that hospitality is among 
equals, but that charity was the galling term more appli- 
cable, by far, to me : and this I read in the looks of the 
officers, who were evidently ill at ease in my company. I 
remained, therefore, only two days to recover my strength; 
I was quite out of heart — feeling, for the first time in my 
life, how many a sting, which we neither know nor dream 
of while all goes well, is felt in the season of poverty and 
altered circumstances." 

Here Minnie pressed her boy's hand most feelingly, 
with R heavy sigh of acquiescence. 

" I proceeded in the same way, with a gharie, to the 
next military station. But here the same causes had well- 
nigh prevented me from showing myself at all. Sleeping 
constantly in my clothes, all travel-soiled with dust and 
sand, had made me a much more sorry figure than before. 
However, I happened to pass an officer who was swimming 
his dog in the river; he asked me a question, and my 
reply led to a few remarks, which caused him to express 
his surprise at finding a brother-officer at such a place and 
in such a plight. 

" As I was fast going down in the world, it is curious 
to observe the altered conduct of others, as well as my 
diminished confidence in myself, that marked, as it were, 
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the degrees on the barometer in the very winter of my 
fortunes. So here, for the first time in my life, I was 
not invited to the mess, but I was taken privately by this 
officer to his tent — to be relieved, I felt, rather than enter- 
tained ; while two or three officers, who dropped in smoking 
their cigars, gave expressive shrugs and looks, as if my 
case were past mending. So I would advise every man in 
my situation to keep up appearances, and hold up his head 
as long as he can ; for, the slightest thought that you are 
past helping will send you down with a run : and, what is 
more, dear mother, you would not believe how readily 
people jump to that conclusion in India." 

^^ India does not differ from England in that respect, 
dear. — But go on with your story." 

" I was sent on to the next dak bungalow in an 
officers trap — this being intended as an apology for 
money, of which officers are always very short. It is 
painful to have to think of such obligations, but the mind 
gets as shabby as the body does, where meat, and drink, 
and life itself, are sensibly at stake. 

" I had now arrived at Grhazeepore, very tired and 
exhausted ; but now another screw had got loose in my 
fortunes. The last mile or two I felt a shiver, with in- 
tense thirst, and queer all over ; and, as I stepped off the 
gharie, my head was swimming so that I could scarcely 
stand. It glanced across my mind that this was the end 
of all my troubles — by daybreak next morning I might 
be laid in a grave, in a strange land, and no one to tell 
you whether I was alive or dead, or what had become 
of me." 

Minnie drew closer, and hung over him more de- 
votedly than ever — breathless not to break the thread of 
the story. 

" A coolie who was handling my baggage, brought me 
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some water, while I sat down at the side of the road. 
This was my third fever, so I was well enough acquainted 
with the symptoms ; and as some one named the Com- 
pany's hospital, I sent to ask if any doctor would kindly 
come to see an officer, who was ill. 

" A very kind and excellent fellow — I have preserved 
his name and address, hoping one day to reward him — 
soon was by my side. A few words informed him of my 
forlorn condition— a stranger in a strange land. He 
proved to be a Dorsetshire man, and had been educated 
at the Bristol Medical School, and quite greeted me as a 
man of his own coimty. He said, ^ Cheer up ; Til do my 
best, and hope to pull you through this fever. But' — a 
sad but you will say — ^ what is the address of your father 
and mother ? have you any will to make, or instructions 
to give, in case of ?' *Will, my good friend!' I re- 
plied. * I haven't a penny in the world, save these few 
traps and the clothes on my back: but take down my 

direction, and write to my dear mother' But you 

won't ask me to say more," he added, with faltering 
voice, " than that I thought last of you, and your earnest 
request that I would write — so, how cruel not to tell 
you that I was past the reach of all your fond hopes 
and fears ! " 

After some pause for Minnie to dry her tears, feeling 
her much-tried son now dearer far than ever, to lead him 
on she said : — 

" Well, dear, but you didn't die, at all events. Did 
anything particular happen? Were you in a crowded 
ward, or how ? " 

"No, I had a small room to myself, thanks to my 
friend ; I lay on a charpaz — a kind of string bed, and 
was ill for a month, before I was able to proceed. 
Nothing particular happened ; nothing very interesting to 
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you, except that the wife of a Mussulman was confined, 
next room to me, of three children, and they said it was 
the third time the same thing had happened to her. 
Whether all nine lived, I can't remember, but she inno- 
cently remarked — for they are all great fatalists — that 
she supposed hers were always to be in threes : but * Alia 
Ahbar ! God is great, and Mahomet is his Prophet I' 

"The good doctor detained me a week after I was 
well — as he said, to feed me up and lay in, as to 
strength, a capital to draw on. Had he not, the wolves 
and the jackals which I heard — no pleasant serenade 
every night — would soon have held a jpost mortem over 
my poor body: for I was soon too poor for any gharie, 
and had to proceed on foot, with one coolie to act as guide 
and carry my few things ; and after two days — whether 
he saw that my money was becoming short, I cannot tell 
— one evening he walked off and left me ; and there was- 
I in a serai with my traps, and no one to carry them ! 

^' However, I strongly suspect that this was a burthen 
that the rogue did not intend should trouble me long. 
You have heard of the Thugs, mother? — No doubt he 
was in the employ of a gang of them; not that I was 
worth strangling, but they have a peculiar art of tickling 
a traveller heavy with sleep, till he shifts about almost as 
they desire, and so they will draw almost anything from 
under him. 

"Next morning, all but the clothes I lay down in, 
and my matting — even the carpet-bag that was under my 
head — all was gone I I had not a second shirt ; not a 
cup — I have often drunk out of an old shoe; I had no 
knife to cut my victuals ; and not, indeed, much hope of 
any victuals to cut. My travelling establishment had 
dwindled down through all the stages of boat, gharie, and 
a guide to carry my baggage, down to no guide and no 
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baggage to carry ! I never shall forget the forlorn con- 
dition in which I took my last look at my matting, which 
I was unable to carry ; for it is often thirty miles from 
serai to serai — a serai is a native travelling station — 
with nothing to pay, and not much to pay for; a mud 
floor, mud walls, and thatched roof. Yet even this is a 
blessing, so dangerous is it to sleep out of doors. 

" But, dangerous or not, I had not gone far before 
even this hardship I had to encounter. For, one day, 
after seeing the same afternoon some wolves and jackals 
devouring the body of a camel, I was so exhausted that I 
stopped short of the serai, and slept in a plantation of 
water-melons all night, while * Mistake' lay by me. 

"* Mistake' was the name I gave my dog. It had 
followed mfr all the way from the hospital — no beauty, 
something between a terrier and a greyhound — and I 
called him * Mistake,' because it was a decided mistake to 
follow the fortunes of such a poor creature as I was. Still, 
you can understand my growing fond of the faintest re- 
semblance to the only friend or companion I had in the 
world. 

** All this time I lived on the food of the natives, who 
were principally Mussulmans. They were generally very 
kind. Their rice, fish, and chepatties cost very little, and 
very frequently I was asked for no payment at all. 

**For whole days have I wandered, doubtful of the 
right path ; and some days, where there was no visible 
track, and without meeting one human creature — feeling, 
too, as if the foot of man had never before disturbed that 
rank and luxuriant herbage, nor scared the deadly cobra 
or other snakes — I was obliged to keep up a noise on 
purpose — from the tangled grass. 

" It was often hard walking. I had to start at two in 
the morning to do fifteen miles before the sun was at its 
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height, about ten or eleven — very cold when I started, 
having slept on the bare floor without a covering, and 
melting hot when I found a shady place to lie down. No 
one could walk fast, the foot sank into the dust, or the 
ankle bent in the wheel-rut ; and sometimes at every step 
I had to clear some thick and matted herbage. 

^* I had now been three weeks, from the time I left 
the hospital, with no attendant, no solace, but my dog ; 
and often have I thrown him bits to eat when I could 
have ate more myself. Where the country was inhabited 
I had enough to eat ; but now the huts of the Mussul- 
mans were few and far between, and no rice or chepattiea 
were to be had. 

** Various plans were now extemporised to suppress 
hunger. One was to drink more because I ate less : 
another plan was' to keep the jaw moving with constant 
chewing, though with nothing but the rind of trees. 
While in this stage of my trials I one day asked assistance 
from a Hindoo, probably in the station of an English yeo- 
man. He cast an eye at my dog, and said : " If really an 
object of charity, I should sell him : he would buy my 
dog ; but as to giving, he would give nothing," I cannot 
describe my feelings. It was like Crusoe parting from his 
Man Friday, though * Mistake' had caught little lately, and 
we were both growing thin together. I tried all I could, 
but all in vain. At last my hunger prevailed : for he 
turned, roughly and positively, to go away, and I called 
after him, and sold my poor dog for five rupees ! 

** I was now very wretched, but hunger, and indeed 
love of life, spurred me on ; for not to reach a serai, and 
with no dog to guard me, seemed certain death. I had 
not proceeded above two miles before the faithful creature 
came after me, jumping up, and in an ecstasy of delight 
that made me value him more than ever. For half-an- 
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hour I was delighted at the thought that some kindly 
Providence, acting by the instinct of the dog, had willed 
that two such friends should never part : but, at last, a 
man and horse were seen in the distance ; my dog was 
claimed for the purchaser ; and I fancy at this moment I 
see poor * Mistake ' hanging back, till almost throttled by 
the string, in his vain attempts to prove true to me I 

" Trying as it is not to see the face, nor hear the voice, 
of your fellow-creatures, the sympathy of a dog forms no 
little solace to man. When I parted from my dog I had 
not only no companion, but I had nothing to speak to, so 
as to draw forth an involuntary whistle, or to make me 
hear the sound of my own voice. This was bad enough ; 
but I had, also, nothing to divert my gloomy thoughts. 
My mind became a chamber of horrors. Famine by day, 
and wild beasts by night — being strangled by Thugs or 
laid low by fever — these were, more and more, the phan- 
toms of a dark and despondent mind ; when, to sum up 
all — enough to drive me mad — I passed through, resting 
one night and part of a day (the next stage being a short 
one) the old town of Nakmahal. 

" It will make you creep as I tell the tale, that in the 
outskirts of this town are the ruins of an old palace, with 
columns, shafts, and stones of ponderous size, all heaped 
together, and luxuriantly covered with plants, to which 
our nettles and briers are small as daisies in comparison. 
This ruin was pointed out as the den of a horrible boa 
constrictor, of the largest size, and which fear, no doubt, 
painted larger still. Every native had a tale to tell of 
bullocks killed and * hairbreadth 'scapes.' Sometimes it 
left its den, took to the river, and scared the fishermen — 
sometimes it landed miles below, and surprised the native 
in his rice-crops, so that the spirit t)f this fell enchanter 
haunted and darkly brooded over the whole neighbour- 
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hood. Had anybody assured me that the boa was at 
home, and safe amidst the ruins, then, after taking a wide 
circuit, I might have passed this horrid den, and travelled 
on secure ; but think of the nerve that it required to 
plunge, at the very outset, into a tangled jungle, as the 
only route by which I could continue my journey ! — look- 
ing hard and fearfully at every pendant bough, for fear it 
should be the enemy itself, ready to dart down and crush 
me in its coils ! 

"My five rupees for rice, fish, and chepatties, lasted 
many days, but when about a hundred and fifty miles from 
Calcutta they were all gone. 

" One morning about eight o'clock, after four hours' 
walking, I sat down near the compound of an indigo- 
planter. No one came near enough to observe me, so at 
last — this cost me a desperate effort — I entered the com- 
pound, approached the choukadah in the verandah, and 
for the first time enacted in all its painful features the 
degraded character of the needy beggar at the gate. 

" I looked like a beggar, and nothing else ; but Eng- 
lish beggars are rare in those parts, so I quickly caught 
the eye of one of the ladies, who was passing through the 
hall. Soon she sent a bearer, and the master followed. 
The sight of the ladies made me feel more than ever the 
depth of my degradation. However, though my voice 
was faint from exhaustion, and my utterance was choked 
with emotion, a few words told my story. The planter 
was from England, a plain man of business : from his 
white jacket and trowsers you would have taken him for 
a waiter at a seaside hotel, but that is the usual morning 
dress of a gentleman in India. He shook his head, aa 
much as to say that the son of an English gentleman 
ought never to have brought himself to this. However, 
he asked me to come into the breakfast-room and sit 
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down with his family. I assured him that I could not 
endure to meet the ladies; my feelings and my spirits 
forbad. Then he kindly said he would send me some 
refreshment to the verandah^ and would see me again 
before I left. These kind words drew many tears^ at 
which a very pretty little girl, about four years of age, 
whom I had not observed before, came up to me, and said, 
in a most innocent, artless tone: — 

** * Wipe your pretty little eyes and don't cry — pap-pa 
will give you nice breakfast.' 

** This association with you, dear mother, and the days 
of my childhood, made me sob so convulsively, I went out 
into the garden to seek, like Joseph, where to weep. 

**My friend, the indigo-planter, sent me on in the 
cool of the evening, within an easy journey of the next 
serai, with a bottle of brandy-and-water and some pr6vi- 
sion, and I was once more on my travels. 

** There was nothing worth describing, either in my 
feelings or fortunes, till I reached the compound of one 
of the Company's servants, about seventy miles from 
Calcutta, By that time my strength and spirits had been 
sinking lower and lower, my food all the time being very 
scanty, and many an hour did I resort to water and the 
rind of trees, not daring to give way to my sense of 
exhaustion ; for, in that lonely district, to stop short of a 
station was to die. And now my resolution and struggles 
for life had one day done their very utmost : when I sat 
down near the house of a Mr, Thompson, a Writer in the 
Presidency of Calcutta: he just caught sight of me — it 
was one of his very busy days, and he was surrounded by 
a levee of planters, native clerks, and servants — and, 
after a hasty inquiry, he turned to a gentleman, who 
proved to be a doctor, and requested him to see what I 
wanted. 
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*^ No, sooner did the doctor look at me than he felt my 
pulse^ and called out hastily for brandy ; he then brought 
me something to eat, and reported to Mr, Thompson that 
my system was so low, the wonder was my pulse hadn't 
stopped altogether. Of course he was ordered to feed me 
up, and to take every care of me : and high time. The 
pains of hunger had gone ofiF — starved away, I suppose 
— and the stage of numbness and apathy — for I could 
describe every symptom of death by starvation — had come 
on, and the doctor was only just in time to save me. 

" I have often heard it said that there is nothing for 
nothing in this world. The most charitable persons I met 
with always hung back till they expected in return the 
satisfaction of doing me some permanent good. 

, " Mr. Thompson's was a case in point. Late in the 
evening he heard my story, quite with that distant and 
negative expression of countenance which I had learnt 
almost naturally to look for — ^just as if my case were past 
all curing, and he should only be feeding me to-day to die 
to-morrow — and a few rupees to get rid of me was all I 
expected ; but the moment he heard me say, that if once I 
could reach Calcutta to get my letters, all would be well, 
he brightened up, and said, — 

** * That quite alters the case : if all you want is to 
tide over a temporary difficulty of that kind, cheer up, 
your hardships are at an end. I shall be sending a Grovem- 
ment boat to Calcutta in a fortnight — quite as soon as 
you will be fit to travel — so make yourself at home, and 
the doctor shall take care of you.' 

** He soon sent to my room some light linen clothes, 
and by the help of a razor I was company for him at his 
table, though I had hardly strength to sit up, and almost 
bewildered at my altered circumstances. 

*^ Next day, when I was in better spirits, he talked much 
about England, and finding out whence I came, he asked 
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me if I knew Julia Armstrong ; and I much suspect^ that 
when he has his furlough next year, he hopes to make 
Julia Mrs. Thompson ; so there's some news for you to tell 
her, dear mother, as I know you were always fond of these 
little affairs. 

^* In due time he passed me on in a four-oared boat 
to Calcutta : his chief clerk went with me, instructed not 
to leave me till he had taken me to the Post-office, and 
was able to report that I had received my letters from 
England. 

" Arrived at Calcutta, the clerk took me to the Post- 
office, walking much faster than I was disposed to do ; for, 
the nearer I approached it the more nervous I became : 
and all the time the post-master was searching his pigeon- 
holes, saying, * Langley, did you say ? Is Langley the 
name, sir ?' in the most hard and unsympathetic tone ima- 
ginable, I was ready to drop from fear there should be no 
letter for me; and when I was opening your letter my 
hand shook so I could hardly hold it. 

** However, when I read of an order for a hundred 
pounds I exclaimed, in spite of myself, * Thank God ! what 
a relief!' Just then the man said, * Stay, here is another 
letter to the name of Langley,' giving me one I thought 
little of at the time, but which now I never shall forget 
However, I sat down on the bench to breathe again and 
recover my nerve and composure, and then I told the clerk 
all was well, and I would write once more to thank Mr. 
Thompson for all his kindness. 

" And here we parted, but the good news that I sent 
back was little indeed like the truth. Far from being at 
the end of my trials, I was very near being only at the 
beginning of them! 

" The letter, you know, contained an order, not on any 
bank, but on some house in Calcutta. 

" You may guess what is coming. The order could 
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not be paid — axrangements, they said, were making for 
some eventual liquidation. Instead of an order for money, 
it was merely making over to me a bad debt I 

*^ I was almost struck to the earth by this discovery, 
and sitting down on a step to recover myself, and feeling 
as if there was a kind of fatality that hung over me, I 
began almost mechanically to open the other letter. 

^* Oh I mother, mother — bless that dear Miss Mild- 
may 1 I am sure she saved my life. 

*^ The Sim was streaming down upon me, and excited 
as I was, with no money to procure me shelter, I should 
have been soon laid low with another fever, and numbered 
with the unknown dead: but that dear creature's letter 
was to this eflfect: — she enclosed me thirty-five pounds — 
ten pounds was a present to her godson ; the other twenty- 
five I might accept with a quiet conscience, and repay her 
when I was rich I — Think of me ever being rich I That 
must be some of her merry sayings, indeed. However, the 
ten pounds were soon spent : the other twenty-five poimds 
procured me the cheapest kind of passage, and that will 
account for the state of destitution, in which you, dear 
mother, found me." 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

HOW ONE lady's OPINIONS MAY BECOME A LITTLE MOBE CHABITABLE 

TOWABDS ANOTHEB. 

As soon as William Langley was able to leave his mother 
for a little while alone, he went with a polite message 
from her to thank Bella for all her kindness, and also to 
show the very different lot for which Bella had preserved 
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him; — looking, indeed, like a most "prosperous gentle- 
man." 

As to Bella, Minnie felt much at a loss how to act 
Minnie was most desirous of forming a favourable opinion 
of her, because she felt that the extreme kindness shown 
to her poor son ought to place Bella on the footing 
of no ordinary acquaintance. She therefore requested 
Mrs. Williams to favour her with a brief interview at 
Natchet's. 

'^ She is as good a woman as ever a lawful wife in 
London," said Mrs. Williams, ** though she hasn't got her 
bit of a ticket. She takes on about Sir Edward, and says 
she's his for life, and will be true to him, and hopes to 
join him one of these days ; and then, maybe, she may be 
made an honest woman of — for little chance is there of 
the like of him making a high and titled match for him- 
self now. Yes, she says she would go, if it was only to 
nurse him, and see the last of him — for they say he is in 
a bad way, quite broken up — ^just as a real wife should da 
But then, you see, ma'am, not having had the parson to 
hegixx it — ay, the man at the workhouse, said I, Bella, 
can write out a ticket, and make it all right now-a-days — 
people will talk ; so, that does make a difference, doesn't 
it, ma'am ?^ 

Minnie intimated that a solemn marriage made a great 
deal of difference; but as to a mere Union-ticket, how 
much better than nothing that might be she could not 
say- 

However, Minnie had now learned all she desired as 
to the character of Bella. Tom Lan^lev's &vourable 
o^^pjcasHx was now confirmed: and Minnie's &ith e^qperi- 
ettct^d the great truth, that the coiivictions of the mind 
ar^ uo little strengthened by the yearnings of the heait 
Betta''^ detsire to spend the rest of h€4r day^ owning tbe 
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ties of love and of constancy, and still hoping for a mar- 
riage, and that with one who so little deserved such devo- 
tion, seemed very consistent with Tom's assurance, that 
Bella's case was entitled to a very charitable construction. 

Minnie, therefore, proposed to accompany Mrs. Wil- 
liams back to May Fair, having first ascertained that 
certain articles would be a suitable present for Willie to 
offer to his friend in need. 

Arrived at the house, Minnie heard a contest going on 
between Mrs. Williams and Bella. It was evident that 
Bella could not be persuaded — she instinctively recoiled 
from any personal interview with Minnie. This natural 
reluctance, and the cruel life that had caused it, flashed in 
a moment through the impulsive Minnie's mind, as she 
was standing at the half-opened door, whereupon she 
exclaimed : — 

" But I must be allowed to thank one so truly gene- 
rous to my dear boy;" and at the same moment — all 
heart and soul, her eyes beaming with that love and 
sympathy which Bella had not seen in any sister's look for 
many a long year — Minnie entered the room, and held 
Bella's hand in both of hers. 

"My husband has told_me all your trials and your 
troubles," said Minnie ; *^ but I do hope and trust it may 
be in our power to do a little for your future happiness. 
Your kindness I never can forget. Mr. Langley will soon 
be in London. Consider how we can assist in any plans 
for your welfare." 

Bella was quite overpowered, and said, all she wanted 
was to join Sir Edward on the Continent. She was not 
without hope that a promise, on which had hung all her 
happiness, would then be fulfilled. 

After entering a little into the detail of this plan, 
Minnie asked Bella to accept Willie's presents. Stilly 
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there was one feeling of reserve Minnie must yet surmount 
— one nerve in Bella's heart remaining to be touched : so, 
after repeated assurances of every exertion in her behalf, 
Minnie ended by saying — this cost Minnie an eflfort to 
add — that she deeply regretted she had no longer a home 
to which to invite her for a while, mindfuj as she ever 
must be of that tender care long since shown to the father, 
and now so feelingly to the son. 



CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

HOW LOVE IS OF THE NATURE OF A LUXURY AND AN EXTRAVAGANCE, 
AND THOSE WHO CAN*T AFFORD IT MUST NOT THINK OF IT. 

Everybody came to congratulate Minnie on the end of 
her painful anxieties, and the return of her son. Indeed, 
it was for some weeks quite a pleasure to see them toge- 
ther. They were always walking about, and so happy in 
each other's company, that they were once taken at a 
distance, as seen from the top of the cliff, for two lovers, 
each deeply interested in the other's tale, instead of only 
a mother and a son pacing up and down the sands. 

So, now that the Cottage had been accommodated for 
the lost son's reception, and he was seen working with 
his father in the garden, and going on errands with his 
sisters, all looked so peaceful and quiet, that no doubt 
many of the Eastmouth people thought that, at the Cot- 
tage at least, the great secret of life had been solved at 
last. As to Willie, after all his trials and hardships, it 
was natural to suppose that the life must be a luxury to 
him. Schooled as he had been in the best of all practical 
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lessons, philosophy and contentment — what more could 
they want ? Leave well alone> and be happy ? 

But such is not the way of this world. 

The same Providence that has sentenced us to this 
great penal settlement, to work on the high road of life, 
and all of us in chains! — though chains they are that are 
made lighter and lighter in proportion as we conform to 
the rules of Him who has laid them on us — the same has 
made this round world like one vast treadmill, so planned 
that we should never rest, but keep ever striving to 
mount up and up. Each step that we take makes us feel 
in an instant no higher than before, having only gained a 
footing to something still beyond; for, not to advance, has 
all the sensation of falling back. So truly is this world 
like one great House of Correction — one great Eeform- 
atory — in which no able-bodied offender is ever allowed 
to stand still. We have each been sentenced to undergo 
so many turns upon this toilsome wheel; before the term 
of our probation being over, we receive our final discharge, 
and go " where the wicked cease from troubling, where 
the weary are at rest." 

And first, Sophy began to feel that the Cottage was 
too small, and Eastmouth too confined, for all the yearn- 
ings and aspirations of her dear little heart. 

All had gone on very steadily for a long time, and 
the said little heart was the most contented heart possible, 
until Captain Haslop of the Guards, being on a visit at 
his father's, sauntered down one summer's evening, after 
dinner, to be shown the truly picturesque Cottage, and 
the very interesting tenants in this corner of the here- 
ditary estate. 

The Captain fixed his eye on Sophy, and kept it 
fixed quite as long — perhaps longer — than was usual. 
In a minute or two Sophy looked up, and the same eye 

D D 
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was on her again. Next day the Captain came again to 
the Cottage, to see something more of their ingenious 
arrangements. He had another talk with the father; 
and even contrived to get up an interest in some obser- 
vations made by the mother, too. Soon it was observed 
— and Eastmouth people had nothing else to do but to 
hear and to tell of the doings of the Langleys, *^ who lived 
in a cottage, and yet held their heads up high enough for 
any mansion around the place," — it was observed that 
Captain Haslop met Sophy so frequently as to run the 
theory of imdesigned coincidences rather too hard: and 
Minnie, ever on the alert in such matters, found that 
Sophy's eye was always in one direction — Sophy's thoughts 
always about the doings at the Baronet's — and soon, that 
her interest extended to military aflFairs in general. 

Now, then, it was full time for Minnie to begin to 
lecture Sophy about inequality of position, and how cot- 
tages looked very small to those used to mansions, and 
how mere romantic attachments for those not bom with a 
silver fork and spoon at nature's table, were an expensive 
kind of luxury, which all who could not afford must have 
the good sense to go without. 

However, though Minnie went through all this lecture 
with earnest look and serious countenance; still, in the 
evening, when Minnie and Tom were walking on the 
sands alone, they could not but confess that it made their 
hearts ache to think of the life of disappointment which 
the two dear girls, they feared, were destined to endure! 

From this time Sophy lost her happy looks, and Tom 
and Minnie, with all their philosophy, found cottage-life 
had its drawbacks, and they could not help an occasional 
sigh for that which had been but was no more. 

Of course, all this time Tom and Minnie were growing 
older, one of the earliest symptoms of which is a want of 
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elasticity and hopeful spirits, while household comforts 
become more and more necessary. Labour and exertion 
lose their former zest and interest, and a man on the 
wrong side of fifty would rather walk about and direct 
than use the hatchet or the spade. 

This also made their rebellious thoughts fly more 
and more frequently far — far away — to another state of 
things. 

And now Willie was well and strong; no longer the 
broken-down invalid from India, but a fine active and 
high-spirited young man. The natural force of that 
powerful constitution that could alone have saved him 
from feeding the vultures and the jackals in the jungles 
of Hindostan, now began to assert its youthful fire and 
energy. This was natural enough — his trials and suffer- 
ings were nearly forgotten. The sense of comparative 
security was pleasure enough at first, but this had died 
away. It was now some positive happiness — progress — 
advancement — action — love and life, that could alone 
engage the restless spirit of William Langley. 

There is a fable of the man who cherished the snake 
in his bosom; harmless, because numbed at first; but 
when once it was warmed it stung him. So it is with 
those whose proper nature — we speak not here of any 
viperous or vicious dispositions — is numbed by chill 
penury, or the wintry blasts of angry fortune. For a 
while you hope all things of them. It is so easy to 
satisfy them — anything you can offer will be abundant, 
and they will be grateful to you for evermore. 

Just try them! 

No sooner do they grow warm in their nests, than all 
the erratic wrigglings and rebellious turns and twists of 
their nature break out anew. Nothing is good enough : 
they angrily ignore every reminder of their former state 
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— and, in short, nature speaks powerfully from within. 
They would hardly say " thank ye " for what they have : 
they are so sharp-set on what they hope for — nay, they 
would rather risk at the cannon's mouth the identical 
heads that had given you so much trouble, than hear of 
anything like still -life in the ranks, and no promotion. 

Nearly five years had by this time passed away, since 
rest and retirement were words that dropped like balm 
on the troubled spirits of the Langley family ; and now 
the same words suggested ideas widely different — of 
daughters " born to blush unseen," and a son far removed 
from those busy haunts of men that alone could encourage 
any hope of keeping him out of mischief for the present, 
or of affording an independence for years to come. 

In other words, Willie Langley was becoming trouble- 
some, and, we must pity the feelings of those parents who 
have the consciousness of having reared a youth with 
tastes that cannot be gratified — with ideas for a sphere 
he cannot reach — with a stylish figure to wear shabby 
clothes — and luxurious habits as a kind of nettlebed on 
which to grow crop upon crop of prickly notions and 
stinging expectations for the full term of his natural life. 

The Captain paid another visit; was again and again 
at the Cottage ; and poor Sophy, when he went away to 
join his regiment, grew pale, abstracted, silent, and so in- 
different to all about her, that Julia also was fast losing 
her once happy spirits from sympathising with the me- 
lancholy that brooded over her sister. 

It was evident that the Haslop family were alive to 
the danger of trusting the Captain — a fine open-hearted 
young man, and heir to the estate — too much in the 
direction of the Cottage. The usual invitations to archery 
or to spend a friendly evening — the only invitations that 
Tom would ever allow his family to accept — were now 
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significantly suspended, and certain words that were re- 
peated to Minnie made her sensibly feel that that alliance 
would be shunned, from the very association with " the 
Cottage," which might have been countenanced with any 
home as sonorous as Langley Hall. 

Neither Tom nor Minnie were at all disposed to think 
lightly of the deep and pensive melancholy that was feed- 
ing on the roses of Sophy's beauty — beauty, indeed, there 
was for them to be proud of. Sophy was of a tall and 
elegant figure, like her mother; with regular features, 
beautiful complexion, and finely-flowing, nut-brown hair. 
This will convey, not the likeness, but the style, if we 
light up the whole with radiant intelligence and a tremu- 
lous ripple of softly-playing smiles. 

** But poor people have no business to be beautiful. 
A family down in the world has no possible right to think 
about it. Besides, it is worldly — it is vanity — and some- 
thing wholly unworthy of any properly-brought-up young 
lady to think about." 

Such is the doctrine of thousands of ladies, who do 
not break their own looking-glasses — not even in disgust 
and disappointment — all the same. 

Still, if Tom and Minnie did happen jx) be gifted with 
an eye for a beautiful girl as for a beautiful flower — if 
they did enjoy a certain sense and sentiment, therefrom 
arising, as they would enjoy any other blessing of Pro- 
vidence, we can only say that we heartily sympathise with 
them in their sensations, and more particularly still in 
their wish to preserve that beauty — from the ravages of 
sorrow, at all events — as long as they could. 

We have no sympathy with the dull, insensate beings, 
who speak of beauty as nothing — who can see in a noble 
woman's love no impulse to noble action — nothing to 
exalt and inspire the heart of cold and selfish man. What 
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IS a true-hearted woman's devoticm but the richest trea- 
sure with the least alloy? What is it but a spark of 
heavenly fire? What but the pure effluence of eternal 
love surviving the shock of fallen nature, and enshrined, 
as an undying Vestal flame, in the bosom of God's fairest 
creatures ? 

Can we, then, avowing these our thoughts, and seeing 
nothing more worldly in a beautiful woman than in an 
ugly one, refuse the passing tribute of a sigh to Tom and 
Minnie, having feelings so natural, since they knew the 
cause and hourly saw the merciless eflfect on their un- 
h«.ppy daughter? 

It is easy to talk lightly of a love affair gone off and 
come to nothing; of "lighting up another flame to put 
out this : " but we seriously believe that no misfortune so 
darkly clouds the happiness of a whole family — none 
tears to shreds the finer sentiments, or does the work of 
the spoiler, in the pure shrine of a true and loving 
woman's soul — half as much at what is termed a "dis- 
appointment." 

Eather would we see the daughter of our love a frantic 
maniac, if, by twelve months in one of those asylums 
which cast a gloom over the traveller as he passes by, we 
could be sure she would come forth without a trace of the 
past affliction — rather this — ay, ten times told 1 — than 
see that life-long wreck of mind and feeling which we 
have witnessed — who has not ? — where some fond, con- 
fiding girl, has poured freely forth the treasures of a de- 
voted heart, and after months of agony and suspense, of 
love and doubt, and fear and frenzy, has been forced, oh, 
how hardly, how unwillingly! to believe that, for the 
prismatic colours of sunny happiness, she has grasped but 
the damp, cold drop of disappointed love ! 

Young men, beware how you idly trifle ! Parents, be 
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watchful^ too I Some may be *^ pardoned their bad hearts 
for their worse brains ;" otherwise, loud and deep are the 
curses due to that guilty head. We speak feelingly on this 
pointy and therefore say with Sir Walter, — 

" Where shall the traitor rest, 
He the deceiver, 
Who could win lady's love, 
Ellin and leave her ? 

The eagle her wing shall flap 

O'er the false-hearted, 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap. 

Ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit, 

On his grave ever ; 

Blessings shall hallow it 

Never, oh I never ! " 

And, added to the other misfortunes of the Langley 
family, was so great a trial really pending for the fond 
parents and loving Julia to witness, and for the heart- 
broken Sophy to endure ? 

** I recollect," said Sir J. Herschel, " an anecdote told 
me by a highly respected inhabitant of Windsor, as a 
feet that he could personally testify, having occurred in a 
village where he resided several years, and where he actu- 
ally was at the time it took place. The blacksmith of 
the village had got hold of Eichardson's novel of Pameia, 
or. Virtue Rewarded ; and used to read it aloud in the 
long summer evenings, seated on his anvil, and never 
fcuiled to have a large and attentive audience. It is a 
pretty long-winded book, but they fairly listened to it all. 

** At length, when the happy turn of fortune arrived, 
which brings the hero and the heroine together, the 
crowd of rustics were so delighted as to raise a great shout, 
and, procuring the church keys, actually set the parish 
bella ringing.** 
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Now, it is a cruel thing to have to disappoint such 
generous feelings ; and though we can easily imagine the 
sympathetic reader would feel much inclined to do the 
same as the blacksmith's delighted audience, still, we do 
not think that they are quite prepared for the discovery 
we have to make in another chapter. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

HOW PERSONS MAY COME FACE TO FACE, WHO NEVER THOUGHT 

TO MEET AGAIN. 

But first we would mention that, about this time, anxious 
to relieve our old friends of part of their burthen, in a 
little while we sent an invitation to Willie, who came to 
visit us at Arminster; and we were agreeably surprised 
to find how much sense and goodness there was in him. 
What school had not taught him, the world had: and 
we began to form a favourable opinion of his qualifica- 
tions to attend to any employment within his powers to 
undertake. 

It was during this visit that there occurred one of the 
most curious coincidences we ever remember — one that 
fully exemplifies the saying that fact is more strange 
than fiction. However, Herodotus sensibly remarks, that 
nothing is too improbable to happen — any strange com- 
binations may result in course of time: so, the reader 
may concede to us — as the climax of Willie's strange 
adventures — the following remarkable incident, as no 
more than our share. 

The incident is one that enables us to satisfy a ques- 
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tion which will naturally arise, as to whether William 
Langley ever heard more of that infamous Captain Haw- 
ton, who deserted him so barbarously, and almost left him 
to starve, in the sun-parched solitudes of Northern India. 

One day we had parted from Willie for a short time 
in the town of Arminster; and when we met again near 
the door of the Chapter Inn, he came hurrying up, in 
a state of remarkable excitement, and said, — 

" I have been looking for you, to make sure I have 
not mistaken my man ; but I am almost positive I have 
seen the villain who was almost the death of me in 
India." 

It is true, we had heard with painful interest every 
part of Willie's sad adventures; still, we did not im- 
mediately conjecture whom he meant, or to what he 
referred. 

" Is there any man of the name of Hawton in this 
place ? " he continued. 

" Certainly; Captain Hawton, lately from India — a 
mere passing acquaintance of ours, that is all." 

** Then that is the very man to whose false and 
treacherous conduct I owe all my sufferings I He little 
thought I should ever live to make him rue it; but I 
will be after him at once." 

** Not quite so fast, Willie," was the reply ; *^ deeply 
as we sympathise with your feelings of resentment and 
indignation at your wrongs, most wrongs have their own 
peculiar remedy, and this it requires consideration to 
suggest ; though some wrongs, especially after years have 
passed away, admit of no remedy at all." 

In this manner we contrived to detain him, and to 
afford him time to cool, which in Willie's case was 
highly necessary indeed: for he was a powerful young 
man, of high spirit, and very excitable ; so we felt sure 
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that a fearful collision would result from any further 
provocation, if any should be ventured, on the part of 
a man who had so basely injured him already. 

We succeeded in leading him home for the day, and 
then we had full leisure for deciding on a wise and 
judicious course of action — the best that so unprece- 
dented a case could admit. 

William Langley was hard, indeed, to convince : that 
it should be possible that a man could be deserted falsely, 
treacherously, and with malice aforethought, and left with 
almost the certainty of starving, as every Indian officer 
must know full well, and yet nothing be done to such 
a malefactor after all I It is natural that this should, at 
first thoughts, seem incredible indeed. 

However, he saw at last that only two courses were at 
all worth considering. 

One was, as we said, to grapple with him in mortal 
conflict, and wring his caitiff head off his shoulders. 

This, of course, save in a metaphorical sense, was not 
very likely to be successful. A mob, a policeman, a sum- 
mons, and binding over to keep the peace, would doubt- 
less show the impotence of all his fury. 

The other, and the only practicable course, was to 
follow the dignified example of Dido, when, after her very 
cruel breach of promise of marriage case — the first on 
record — she cut -^neas dead, and left him to the tender 
mercies of his own most uncomfortable reflections in the 
shades below. 

After a while, Willie saw the matter in its proper 
light, and agreed that it were more satisfactory for to do 
nothing, than to do nothing adequate to so serious an 
offence. The fact that there are two sides to every 
question, and that where accusation and defence are alike 
unsupported by evidence, the more unscrupulous of the 
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two is Kkely to make out the more plausible case : this 
we did not venture to hint, though worldly experience had 
long since taught us that this was a point by no means to 
be overlooked. 

After this, William Langley walked about Arminster as 
tisual, claiming fully to be trusted, even should Hawton 
stand before him in a posture the most inviting of attack. 

While things were in this state, and William appeared 
to us to have fully digested all his choler and resentment, 
we happened to walk together into the Arminster reading- 
room, where the only person present at the time was 
Hawton. 

William looked so composedly towards us, that our 
confidence in him was at that moment confirmed, other- 
wise we could not have ventured, as we did, on so bold a 
step as we shall now relate. 

First of all, we bowed to Hawton, saying audibly and 
distinctly, "Good morning. Captain Hawton!" 

Shortly after, with equal ease and distinctness, we 
enunciated the name of Langley. 

And how did the two — the traitor and the betrayed — 
how did they behave ? How did they look ? 

The picture was one of the most extraordinary and 
the most interesting we ever beheld. 

On one side of the table sat Captain Hawton, hiding 
his face over his newspaper, yet trying in vain to conceal 
his confusion. 

On the other side stood William Langley — bold, 
upright, and defiant : saying plainly by his very look and 
attitude; "Yes; you know me. Here I am — you little 
thought to set eyes on me again." 

After a few minutes we left the room, as before in- 
tended, saying as we went — "Wait here ten minutes, 
Langley, and I will return without feil." 
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In the door of the Arminster club-room there is, as 
is very common, a glass panel — we could not resist the 
temptation of stepping aside for one last look at two men 
brought so wonderfully together, and with feelings the 
most curious to contemplate. They remained each 
motionless as before. After about five minutes, Hawton 
rose and left the room, and as William Langley soon left 
Arminster he never saw Hawton again. 

Captain Hawton went home to the friend with whom 
he was residing, and to whose sister he was engaged to 
be married. From them we afterwards ascertained that 
he never mentioned the name of Langley, or gave vent to 
his feelings by — what with an innocent man would have 
been almost unavoidable — by offering any kind of justi- 
fication, or making any reference to so extraordinary a 
meeting. 



CHAPTER L. 

HOW THE SUN BURSTS OUT AMIDST THE DARKEST CLOUDS. 

From the pathetic causes on which we have already 
enlarged, *^ the Cottage " was fast losing every feature 
of a happy home. Sophy could enjoy little diversion by 
day, and not much rest by night. Julia was weighed 
down by the troubles of Sophy. Willie was disgusted 
and out of heart with himself and all around him. And 
Tom and Minnie had, like most other fathers and mothers, 
their own troubles to bear, and those of their children too. 
It was now proposed — in the way of a little diversion, 
and a short relief to Tom and Minnie — as also to try the 
effect of a change of scene — that Charlotte Mildmay 
should take care of the disconsolate Sophy. 
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The reply received from Charlotte was rather mys- 
terious ; namely, that, happy as she should be to receive 
her dear Sophy, yet she should, unfortunately, be absent 
from home for a week : but things were taking such a 
turn — as she hoped soon to have the pleasure of ex- 
plaining — that by the time she returned the sad necessity 
for Sophy's visit, and the cloud that hung over her, might 
possibly have passed away. She added, yet more enig- 
matically, that, doubtless they had not forgotten the old 
prophecy of Gripsy Hester — still in the same neighbour- 
hood — which prophecy was in a fair way of becoming true. 

Here was a puzzle, indeed ! What could it mean ? 
Tom said that he had an indistinct impression of certain 
dark hints and ambiguous expressions thrown out, he 
scarcely remembered by whom — and now the question 
glanced across his mind, whether these hints had any 
connexion with Charlotte's mysterious reply? 

However, since this was a difficulty for time only to 
explain, all they could do was to wait patiently, and hope 
for the be^t, while Willie set off for Arminster on a visit 
to us. 

Charlotte's letter, of course, was read again and again 
— with every imaginable commentary and ingenious solu- 
tion; the result was, that Sophy and Julia grew very san- 
guine — and naturally so, for, "the world was all before 
them" — all new and untried — their aerial castles had not 
yet failed from bad foundations; and as to that inheritance 
in Hope, Eomance, and Expectancy, which is the birth- 
right of all of us, it was not yet " gone and spent." So, 
if not positively happy, they were, at least, hallucinated, 
all the week. But Tom and Minnie were not so easily 
elated : they were becoming more like the heavier kind of 
birds, which are very slow in taking wing and overcoming 
the gravitation of this dull earth. 
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A correspondence had for some time been going on 
with Foster, as to finding employment for Willie. 

For some time every letter had been curiously scanned, 
to see if perchance it contained anything further to eluci- 
date the mystery which held them all in suspense. Char- 
lotte's week had passed clear away — a second week, and a 
third, had seriously undermined their faith in lucky stars; 
and now a fourth week had almost reconciled their minds 
to the common course of things — when a letter from 
London, with a large official seal, made the eyes of Sophy 
and Julia sparkle as they beheld it ; and even Tom's hand 
shook as he cut it open. 

The letter was to announce that an appointment in a 
public office had been granted to Willie. So far well, 
indeed. But by the next post came another letter from 
Foster, to the effect that an allowance of about 130i. 
a-year must be made him, to enable him to live suitaMy 
for the first three years, at all events — a demand imprac- 
ticable, of course ! 

Deeper and deeper in the mire! Alas, poor Tom and 
Minnie ! How many are the forms in which the baneful 
seed we suffer to float around us, light as gossamer, in our 
idle, thoughtless humour, shoot up as stubborn thistles in 
our path ! 

This disappointment was, indeed, too tantalising, far 
too much to bear : they were now knocked down, and out 
of heart, for Willie was the greatest trouble and difficulty 
of all. Minnie could hardly look at him from the window, 
as he sauntered about, idle and dispirited, while she knew 
that everybody was commenting on " that great hulking 
fellow living on his poor father and mother, and doing 
nothing : " indeed, one report was, that his extravagance 
had been the cause of all their trouble ; and now even the 
hope — yes, Hope, that solace to the wretched — that sun- 
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shine when all is dark — that swelling billow that heaves 
many a wayfarer over the sunken rock — that spur and 
stimulus of timely strength till nature gathers power to 
stand the shock that threatens us — yes, even Hope had 
fled away — when — when 

Silently opening the little rustic gate, and printing 
with tiny footsteps the velvet turf, straight to those 
folding-windows that served so elegantly for cottage-door, 
approached a little lady. Her date, it is true, was medi- 
aeval; yet was she blessed, as the perpetual rose, with 
never-failing loveliness ; when, as if a veritable fairy had 
appeared, one thrill of joy shot through the desponding 
circle, and "Charlotte Mildmay! Charlotte Mildmay!" 
was the cry that heralded in this messenger of mercy — 
for such, true to her life-long character, she now at length 
proved to be. 

The secret that Charlotte Mildmay years before had 
longed to tell — the fact which was implied in the loan so 
seasonably volunteered to Willie, to be repaid when he 
was rich — the thought that underlay certain mysterious 
expressions thrown out in Smugglers' Lane to Gripsy 
Hester, shrewd enough to frame a prophecy in unison — 
the private information possessed and hinted by Fred 
Audrey and his father, while discussing Tom Langley's 
settlement — the reflection which reconciled their minds 
to Tom's extravagance, knowing, as they did, that affer a 
few years all would come right again — the same which 
also told them that, with or without a fortune from her 
father, Minnie would one day bring a fair equivalent to 
their client — that secret information was briefly this: 

— That a childless relative of Mrs. Chester, disgusted 
at the Chester extravagance, had quarrelled with the 
family, made a will, and some time after had become hope- 
lessly imbecile. In this will,, drawn by Audrey, testator 
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being unwilling — as men who have worked hard for the 
money they leave behind them usually are — to contem- 
plate the heap so many years in piling up being, per- 
haps, levelled in a day, had settled some 20,000i., in safe 
investments, upon Minnie Chester, in whom, as a child, 
he had always evinced the greatest interest. 

This old gentleman had for years been taken care of 
by a single sister, who, finding the secret of the will 
(which she had opened and read) too much for one, eased 
her mind by telling her particular friend, Charlotte Mild- 
may — to tell whom, she pleaded, was like telling nobody 
at all ; and Charlotte, finding all the relief that her sym- 
pathetic nature required in throwing out casual hints, had 
contrived to keep the secret bodily te herself. 

At the time Charlotte's letter had raised the sanguine 
hopes of Sophy and of Julia, the old man was at his last : 
still, he lingered on ; and, till he was actually dead, and 
Audrey had declared that the will, one copy of which was 
in his keeping, admitted of no kind of doubt — Charlotte 
wisely denied herself the pleasure of this gratifying visit 
te her old friends. . 

Of all the emotions produced by this joyous news, 
no heart palpitated as much as Sophy's. 

With the rest it was certain relief — happiness positive 
and in possession. 

With Sophy, distraction arose from the reflection, 
" Will he come forward ? Is this prosperity to my family 
to give eJBfect to honourable intentions — to open the 
ready way where now exists the impatient will — or, is 
it only sent to make plain, beyond the delusive flattery 
of confiding love, that he never yet glowed with the 
sentiment he has inspired in me?" 

As te Minnie, she declared at once she saw in this 
the hand of a merciful and all- wise Providence. Often 
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had they remarked at the Cottage, ** How wealthy we 
were at Langley Hall, if we had had but our present 
experience I Providence has made us poor, as the simplest 
way of making rich I " 

And now the lease was nearly out. How gratifying 
to return, all the wiser for their lesson, no more to Hard- 
wp Hall — no more as the ancient race of the O^Ccdagans 
— but to live in thankfulness to God, and in equity and 
loving-kindness towards His humblest creatures! 

On the evening of this happy day, when Tom and 
Minnie found themselves alone, Minnie — when both had 
been for some time silent, said, — 

" There is some one of whom I was thinking, my 
dear." 

" Poor Bella Johnson ? " suggested Tom. 
I should like to do something for her." 
And I too, with all my heart — it has long been one 
of the most painful reflections of my life, that Bella once 
wrote to me for assistance, and all I could afford her was 
not worth naming." 

" If we could but send her over to Sir Edward, and 

induce him to marry her?" 

***** 

Two years after, on the pier at Boulogne, a friend of 
Tom Langley saw a lady tenderly watching over a broken- 
down and paralysed husband in a chair. — He recognised 
the calm but care-worn Bella, and the pale and distorted 
features of Sir Edward Alex. 

Vows of amendment, and of playing the drama of life 
all the better for this most improving rehearsal, with plans 
and resolutions innumerable — not only made, the reader 
will briefly imderstand, but also prudently carried out — 
were now the order of the day. One thing Minnie de- 

£ £ 
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olared positiyely should be done — she would eudeayour 
for the future to command her husband's confidence in 
pecuiiiary affairs, and carry out the wfee maxim taught by 
Charlotte Mildmay at the time of their marriage, when 
she urged her ^^ never to let a husband's misfortunes come 
upon her unawares." 

*^ Ah ! my dear Tom^" she exclaimed^ ^^ this was tiie 
cause of all your sorrow. Had I but seen the income upon 
one page and the expenditure on the other, I o&n truly 
gay that not one penny of debt should you ever hare in- 
curredv However little you had, I would have lived on 
less ; and no temptation to model-farming or to railway 
speculations would then have had power to draw you 
in." 

Well done> Minnie ! the wife of many a ruined man 
has truly said the same. 

It were long to tell bow all Eastmoutii congratulated, 
or bow aU exaggerated on this happy occasion. Indeed, 
the reputed fortune grew so fast, that in a few weeks more, 
at such rate, Minnie would have been a millionaire at least 
However, that the fortune was large enough to enable them 
to return to Langley Hall, there was no doubt ; and — as 
even civilised people worship the rising sun — Sophy, to her 
great joy, heard of an invitation for all the family to dine 
in a friendly way at Sir Elwyn Haslop's. The Captam 
was not at home on that occasion ; but his sister conveyed 
to Sophy some very pretty message, which — as Julia in- 
nocently expressed it, to Charlotte's great amusement (for, 
Charlotte knew every twinge and symptom of a heart- 
complaint) — "made Sophy a great deal worae*^^ 
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CHAPTER LI. 

A CSAPTBB WEIGH THE AUTHOR HUMBLY HOPES A8 HE ALSO HOPES 

OF THE WHOLE OP THIS EVENTFUL HISTORY THAT IT WILL DO 

EVEBY one's heart GOOD TO BEAD. 

When the day drew near to leave the Cottage, there weare 
not a few little ways and snuggeries that they felt sorry to 
be about to leave. Both Minnie and Tom made some 
Tery appropriate and becoming remarks about happiness 
not being more often found in large houses than in small : 
though, Sophy slily whispered to Julia, she was very sure 
they were all uncommonly glad to toy. Still, as we once 
knew a lady, during a voyage from India, so reconciled to ' 
her little cabin, that she felt it a loss of comfort to quit — 
we can imagine that, as the Langley family looked their 
last on their pretty cottage, they could enter into the 
spirit of the poor prisoner of Chillon, who said — to give 
the famous French translation, — 

'^ Je quittai won ^prison avec regret*^ 

All Brendon was delighted to hear of the return of the 
Lan^eys to Langley Hall. The Conways, who had rented 
their house, were not very popular. They had no real 
interest in the place or people, whereas every generation 
of the Langleys had looked upon the village as their own. 
They would encourage the good, scold the bad, give medi- 
cine for the sick, coals to the shivering, and soup to the 
poor. It was remembered also, that they spent even more 
than they could afford in ttie old family house, and were 
indeed ** very proper sort of gentlefolk." 

There is also a charming excitement and a romantic 
interest very widely felt at any sudden change of fbrtone. 
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It sets hope on the wing, and makes all who hear it b^in 
castle-building. We rejoice in the idea that life is a lottery 
yet, and who can say but just such another prize may be 
in store for ourselves? 

The people were therefore determined to give them a 
cordial and hearty reception, and had already b^un to 
consider how they should do it, when the Sector an- 
nounced that he had received a present from Mrs. Langley, 
for the villagers to make merry on the occasion. 

Fred Audrey was not long in speaking to a few of the 
neighbours, and — as balls and archery-meetings were 
scarce, and anything would serve for a gathering — there 
was a general disposition to make a Brendon holiday, and 
to celebrate the return to Langley HalL 

Of course some old friends had passed away. There 
were new tombs for the Langleys to see in Brendon church- 
yard — one to old Mr. Audrey included — and one or more 
gaps in several family circles; still there were people 
enough who remembered with pity Minnie's sorrow when 
the Chester family came to grief, and there was a general 
feeling of friendly satisfaction that Mrs. Langley had now 
the happiness to retrieve the losses of her kind and indul- 
gent husband. 

Fred Audrey duly notified the day on which the old 
house was to be ready for their reception, and, in concert 
with the gentry on the one hand and the farmers on the 
other, he arranged that full effect should be given to the 
generous sympathies of both rich and poor. 

It was about six o'clock, one beautiful summer's after- 
noon, that a carriage, containing the Langley family, drove 
up to the Chapter Inn at Arminster, and, after happy 
greetings from mine host, requested fresh horses. 

Farmer Thorold came forward, followed by Mr. Lan- 
caster's servant, to say that, while he claimed the honour 
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of conveying all the luggage in his cart, a carriage was at 
the disposal of Mr. Langley, sent by Mr. Lancaster, who 
was himself waiting to greet the family at Brendon. 

This kind offer being accepted, four horses, with posti- 
lions, galloped away merrily with the four inside and 
William Langley on the box. Minnie felt strangely-con- 
tending emotions; but the son and daughters were all 
excitement, as if it were quite " grand" and " gloriously 
fine fun." 

Aud now, as they near the village of Brendon, they 
see no little dust a-head, and all the flags of all the clubs, 
from the Odd Fellows to the Eechabites, waving in the 
air, with heads out of every window, or cottage-door, and 
arches of evergreens, and " Welcome Home I " " Long 
Life!" "Happiness!" "Peace and Plenty!" for their 
mottoes. At the same time there gathered around the 
carriage quite a cavalcade of farmers' horses — the more 
dust the more honour, they supposed, no doubt. 

Poor Minnie's heart began to throb at the thought of 
the scene to come. 

" There is no helping it," said Tom : " be firm — brace 
yourself up for the occasion — look as like holiday as you 
can. — Stay! but what is this?" he said, as the carriage 
was stopped at the turnpike-gate. 

Quickly the horses were taken out by the rustics, a 
long cart-rope appeared for traces, and a general scramble 
commenced for the honour of a pull or push behind ; and 
forthwith a " drawing-in" was enacted, in all its comical 
and grotesque particulars. 

Meanwhile an elderly woman, whose garb was a dis- 
tinct and picturesque costume, differing wonderfully from 
the pitchfork toilet of the draggle-tailed labourers' wives, 
made her way up to the carriage-window with a mar- 
vellous fluency and flippancy of tongue, and said : — 
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'^ Ah I m J leddy. Come tme at last, mj leddy I Didoa 
I say 80 — four-and-twenty years agone come Michaelmas? 
You were bom to be happy , but with cUmds between ^^ 

** That is Gripsy Hester, I declare !" exclaimed Muinie. 
•* Oh I Charlotte Mildmay, this is your doing, — some of 
your little plans to give us pleasure, no doubt." 

" And you, my young leddy," continued Hester^ ** I 
could tell your fortune too — there's a fine handsome young 
gentleman ^" 

But here, while Tom told Hester, in dumb-show, to 
come up to the house, tiie crowd and the noise that ac- 
companied the " drawing-in " put an end to this anci^ 
Sibyl's song. 

Minnie saw Sophy's eye sparkle at the sound of so 
much good news ; and shortly after something seemed to 
catch Sophy's eye in the crowd — she uttered an audible 
exclamation, and sat back in the carriage, as if not to 
betray any feeling to her mother. 

If a little diversion could assist either Sophy or her 
mother on this trying occasion, just then there was plenty 
of it. 

For, Johnny Lloyd, long remembered as the Silly 
Billy of the parish — as fat as he was foolish, and always 
ludicrously clad in some Stultze-made cast-oflF coat, with 
buttons bursting off, and with trowsers half up his legs — 
was now seen uproarious, and desperately fighting for the 
rope. "Be off, you crazy fellow!" cried one farmer. 
" He'U spoil it all I " said another. " No, no," cried WiUie, 
who had a lively sense of the ridiculous, " do pray let 
Johnny have a pull:" whereupon a long spare coil was 
dropped from the shoulder of the foremost. Johnny 
caught it up and started six yauds in advance of all, and 
strided away frantically happy in so conspicuous a post of 
honour; the first to turn the corner up to the Hall — azul 
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this was the signal for suspending all the pole^cUmbing^ 

sack-races, and other rural sports • — and the first to lead 

the way through hundreds of people, shouting, huzzaing, 

laughing and gibing, and blending the decorous and the 

ridiculous in about the customary proportions. 

No sooner had they arrived at the Hall than they 

found all their old friends assembled, and with the now 

venerable and aged Rector at their head, ready to give 

^*hi8 daughter" — so he delighted to call Minnie— his 

blessing. He handed her from the carriage first; and 

then, just as Sophy was stepping out, an elegant young 

msuQ, in undress uniform, advanced in a way that took all 

by surprise, and, with a very graceful inclination, oflFered 

his hand to Sophy ! 

This was Captain Haslop. 

« « « « # 

It soon appeared that Minnie's benefaction, increased 
by the Rector and their other friends, had resulted in a 
rural feast to the old people in a bam, while a tent was 
pitched for the ladies and gentlemen, with an elegant en- 
tertainment, after they had assisted their village friends. 

'*This is overpowering," said Minnie; "how can we 
possibly go through it ? " 

** Trust me, my dear lady," said the Rector. " I am 
guilty of bringing upon you this painful pleasure, and you 
must look to me to help you out of it." 

^^Yes," said Mrs. Farren, *^your husband won't have 
any speech to make. The Rector would find words for 
all England — though there were nothing at all to say — 
I do really believe he would ; ay, in the middle of the 
night, if you were to awake him." 

** Bless you, my child! " said old Mrs. Holland, totter- 
ing on her husband's arm. ** Well, this is a happy day 
to see 1 Why, it is better than if you had never foMed 
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— never left us, I mean. And Sophy, I see, has met with 
a beau — isn't he, dear? Well, this is a happy, happy 
day I not many of the sort that I have ever met with in 
my long life." 

The Sector led in Minnie, and Captain Haslop had 
offered his arm — we may say, his hand — to the blushing 
Sophy. 

And now the health of Mr. and Mrs. Langley was 
proposed by Mr. Lancaster, with hearty congratulations 
on their return to Langley Hall. 

The Eector then arose, his white locks and ruddy, 
healthful countenance, presenting a picture of the village 
pastor, fresh and active to the last. 

" It is hardly fair," he said, "to overpower our friend 
with our sympathies, and then to expect of him words to 
speak the o'erflowing heart. I know what he would say, 
and I am well enough acquainted with the lives of Mr. 
and Mrs. Langley for the five years that have passed, to 
know what may to their praise and honour be said of 
them. The change from rich to poor, and now once more 
from poor to rich, is a lesson for us all. What they have 
suffered should make us all feel very guilty. It is what 
there are few, indeed, but have equally deserved. Yes; 
in this mortal state, frail creatures that we are, our very 
virtues are too apt to betray us. — What is more laudable 
than a generous emulation and a public spirit — a desire 
to uphold not only the proprieties, but even the refine- 
ments and the elegancies of life ? — What do we respect 
more than hospitality, and a liberal friend and neighbour? 
Yet how naturally, how insidiously do these kindly feel- 
ings prove cruel snares — hampering us with debt and 
difficulty — inducing us to pledge and lock up all our 
means in outward style and fashion, and to keep too small 
a reserve to do justice to our better feelings I Thus it is 
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that we tie the hand of charity — and that we point the 
sting of little money cares^ till all the Christian duties of 
justice, equity, and loving-kindness towards all our fellow- 
creatures^ become too hard for mortal man to practise. 

"Our friends have now returned, to our great joy, 
doubly rich — rich in the things of this world, but yet 
more rich in wisdom and experience ; and we heartily 
pray for all those blessings that may be good for them. 
The season of their so-called misfortunes has been, I am 
well assured — and this is by no means uncommonly the 
case — the happiest time in their lives : and may the rest 
of their course on the ocean of life be as calm and smooth 
as in this troublous sphere it can ever be — as they have 
now weathered Agcmy Pomt!^^ 



the end. 
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From the German of Schmidt. 
1 Tol. poet 8to. doth, price 2». 6d* 



Price 2«. 6(f. 

A MANUAL OF WILLS. 

Bt GEORGE BOOTH, Solicivoa. 

Clearly explaining the necessary forms for making out these 
important Documents, with such Instructions in fhtmiug a Will As 
render errors nearly impossible to those who read this Mttlt Manual 
attentirely. 

** Blessed be those, 
How mean soe'er, that hare their honest wills." 

Shakspbaml 



Thirty-fourth ThoU9a»d, 

HYMNS FOR A WEEK. 

By charlotte ELLIOTT, 

Price If. cloth gilt. 

Sold for the Benefit of St. MaryS Hall, Brighton. 

AJso, ly the same Author, 

HOURS OF SORROW 

CHEERED AND COMFORTED. 
Second Edition. Price 2». doth gilt. 



Price 2g, 6d. cloth boards, 

LAYS OF THE SABBATH, 

APPnoPRTATE FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THK tI<!A&. 
By THE REV. JOHN B. BRODERICK, 

BBCTOR or 8NBAT0N, KBAR WBITBT. 



10 Booki Published by L. Booth. 

January 1862. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

REPRINT OF THE FIRST FOLIO EDITION OF 1623. 

Now ready ^ Part /., containing the Comedies, price 10s. 6c?. 

MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDIES, HISTO- 
RIES AND TRAGEDIES, PUBLISHED ACCORDING TO 
THE TRUE ORIGINALL COPIES. London, Printed by Isaac 
Jaggard and Edward Blount, 1623, and now to be reprinted in one 
Tolnme, — the size to range with all Dbmt Octavo Editions of 
THB Poet's Works — page for page — line for line — word for word 
— with carefully- executed Facsimiles of all the Original Typogra- 
phical Ornaments. By L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET, W. 

** The First Folio is, in my opinion, the only edition worth re- 
garding ; and it is much to be wished that an Edition of Shakespeare 
were given literatim according to the First Folio, which is now be- 
come so scarce and dear that few persons can obtain it. For, by the 
presumptuous licence of the dwarfish commentators, who are for ever 
cutting him down to their own size, we risque the loss of Shakespeare's 
genuine text, which that Folio actually contains, notwithstanding some 
few slight errors of the press, which might be noted without alter- 
ing." — HoRNE TooKE, Diversions qf Pur ley, 

** The work has been in preparation and at press since November 
last, yet its announcement is rather premature, earlier than it would 
have been, but for the appearance in the AtkentBum, January the 
14th, of the following remarks, curiously pertinent to the work now 
in progress. In reference to Dr. Susan's Dutch Translation of 
Shakespeare, it says : — * We know not how far Dr. Susan has been or 
will be remunerated for his great labour and industry, but we cannot 
help thinking that if anybody in this country would undertake to 
reprint Shakespeare's works in the very letters of the original* edi- 
tion, and in an Octavo Form, the experiment would be attended with 
profit." — Athenaumf Jan. 14, 1860. 

It is hoped, and scarcely doubted, tiiat the lovers of Shake- 
spearian Literature will render due proof, that this curiously coinci- 
dent expression of opinion was substantially founded. 

The Work completed will be printed on Three Papers, the size 
announced above — on Royal Octavo and on Folio, the latter being 
on Writing Paper. There will also be a small impression of each 
Play separately on Small Quarto. 



Part II,, containing the Histories, is in progress; and 
Part III., containing the Tragedies, will be proceeded with *^with 
qfest haste.*' — As You Like It, 



LONDON : L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET. W. 
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